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CHAPTER   I. 


THE   SQUIRE   PUTS   IN  A  WORD. 


"As  I  approve  of  a  youth  that  has  something  of  the  old  man  in 
him,  so  I  am  no  less  pleased  with  an  old  man  that  has  something 
of  youth." — Cicero. 

I^'^IHERE  was  one  person  who  received  the 
M^  news  of  Harvey's  illness  with  feelings 
bordering  on  dismay,  and  this  was  Constance 
Wyndham.  The  idea  of  a  colony  of  Carricks 
being  located  at  Silcote  Park  for  an  indefinite 
period  made  her  seriously  uneasy. 

In  his  sister's  opinion,  Reginald's  impulsive 
nature  was  singularly  liable  to  lead  him  into 
mischief  He  was  kind-hearted  and  impressionable 
— dangerously  so,  she  thought;  he  would  be  brought 
into   daily  contact   with  the  young  violinist ;  he 
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would  see  her  morning,  noon,  and  night;  they 
would  have  their  meals  together,  rnd  a  close 
intimacy  would  be  the  result.  But  on  this  latter 
point  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  wrong. 

Mrs.  Carrick  and  her  niece  had  hitherto  taken 
their  meals  in  a  pleasant  upstairs  sitting-room 
that  Lady  Car  had  fitted  up  for  her  lady  guests  ; 
it  was  conveniently  near  Harvey's  room,  and  Mrs. 
Norton  had  proposed  this  arrangement,  thinking 
that  it  would  spare  her  master  some  awkwardness. 

Reginald  had  acquiesced  somewhat  reluctantly, 
when  Mrs.  Norton  had  pointed  out  how  far  more 
suitable  it  would  be  for  Mrs.  Carrick  and  the 
young  lady. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  she  had  said,  very  sensibly,  from 
her  point  of  view,  "  it  will  save  all  awkwardness. 
Mrs.  Carrick  and  I  have  been  on  friendly  terms, 
and  Norton  has  often  smoked  a  pipe  in  their 
parlour ;  and  she  would  very  properly  think  that 
her  rightful  place  would  be  along  with  us  in  the 
housekeeper's  room.  But  then  the  young  lady 
has  had  a  different  bringing-up,  and  quiet  meals 
in  the  tapestry  room  would  be  more  to  her  taste." 

"Well — well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  returned 
Mr.  Lorimer,  hastily  ;  but  he  had  winced  inwardly 
at  his  housekeeper's  plain  speaking.  "  Mrs.  Carrick 
might  prefer  it,  as  you  say  ;  she  and  her  niece  are 
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very  different  people,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  that 
Miss  Carrick  has  every  attention  from  the  servants." 

"  And  she  is  to  have  the  Reynolds  room,  sir" — 
rather  doubtfully  ;  for  the  room,  so  called  after  a 
portrait  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  that  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
had  always  been  reserved  for  important  guests. 
It  had  a  carved  oak  bedstead,  which  was  greatly 
admired,  with  a  quilt  worked  by  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Delany.  "  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Wyndham  would 
say  to  master  putting  Mrs.  Carrick's  niece  into  the 
Reynolds  room,"  thought  the  housekeeper,  **  when 
the  bachelor's  room  and  the  turret  room  are  both 
^empty  ? " 

When  Constance  had  read  her  brother's  letter, 
detailing  the  particulars  of  Harvey's  illness,  and 
begging  her  to  send  on  his  things,  as  he  would 
be  unable  to  return  to  town,  a  cloud  came  over 
her  face ;  but  as  Violet  Winter  was  present  at  the 
breakfast-table — for  she  had  been  staying  with  the 
Wyndhams  ever  since  Christmas — she  dare  not 
give  vent  to  her  feelings. 

Constance  really  thought  that  Reginald  and 
Violet  were  beginning  to  understand  each  other ; 
they  had  been  a  great  deal  together  lately,  and 
she  had  noticed  more  than  once  that  Reginald  had 
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shown  a  decided  preference  for  Violet's  society, 
and  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  the  wish  of  her 
heart  would  soon  be  gratified.  Reginald  would 
marry  again,  and  his  chosen  wife  would  be  Violet. 
Constance  hugged  this  idea  secretly  and  closely, 
until  she  grew  to  believe  in  it ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  Violet  saw  quite  as  much  of  Felix 
Hamerton. 

"  Harcourt,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  him  that  evening,  "  Violet 
will  be  leaving  us  for  the  Greshams'  on  Monday ; 
so,  if  you  can  spare  me,  I  think  I  will  take  Tottie 
back  to  Silcote,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
Reginald." 

Mr.  Wyndham  looked  up  from  his  paper  in 
some  surprise.  "Did  Reginald  ask  you  to  send 
her  back  ?  I  should  think  he  would  be  glad  for 
us  to  keep  her  for  the  present." 

"  Oh  no ;  he  never  likes  to  be  separated  from 
Tottie,"  returned  his  wife,  decidedly.  "  He  has 
often  said  how  much  he  misses  her,  and,  though 
I  love  to  have  her  with  me,  I  know  the  dear  child's 
place  is  with  her  father." 

"  Very  well,  my  love,  you  know  best ;  but  you 
must  recollect  that  the  Hall  is  pretty  full  just 
now." 

*'  Yes  ;  and  it  is  so  awkward  for  Reg,  poor  boy^ 
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with  all  those  people  about  him.  I  know  he  will 
be  glad  of  my  help." 

And  then  Mr.  Wyndham  said  no  more ;  he  saw 
his  wife's  heart  was  set  on  a  visit  to  Silcote,  and 
he  never  thwarted  her  if  he  could  help  it. 

But  an  unforeseen  obstacle  occurred.  Ninian 
caught  a  further  heavy,  feverish  cold,  and  Con- 
stance, who  always  nursed  her  children  devotedly, 
found  herself  unable  to  leave  home  for  the  present. 

One  afternoon,  when  Harvey's  convalescence 
was  making  good  progress,  Reginald  found  he  had 
some  business  to  do  in  Grantham,  and  he  went  up 
to  the  west  room  to  ask  if  he  could  do  any 
errands  for  Mrs.  Carrick. 

He  looked  at  Gloden  as  he  entered.  She  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  with  some  delicate  white  work 
in  her  hands,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  blaze  that 
flushed  her  and  made  her  look  so  well. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  taking  up  his  usual  position  on 
the  hearthrug,  and  glancing  down  at  her  with  a 
smile,  "  I  wonder  what  commissions  I  can  do  for 
you  and  Mrs.  Carrick  in  Grantham  ?  " 

Clemency  put  down  her  knitting  a  little  eagerly. 
'"  If  you  will  be  near  Market  Street,  Mr.  Lorimer, 
I  shall  be  kindly  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  look 
in  on  my  husband.  He  has  sent  word  that  he  has 
c^ot  a  touch  of  his  old  rheumatism,  and  that  the 
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damp   is   trying   him  a   bit,  so   that  he  will   not 
venture  up  here  this  evening." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  give  him  a  message  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see" — wrinkling  her  brows  a  little 
anxiously  —  "Harvey  is  doing  so  finely  that  I 
think  I  could  leave  him  comfortably  for  a  few 
hours  to-morrow.  Reuben  says  that  Patty  seem, 
to  have  come  to  the  end  of  her  tether ;  and  if  I 
could  get  down  there  early,  and  have  a  bit  of 
dinner  with  Reuben,  and  maybe  a  cup  of  tea,. 
I  could  see  after  things  a  bit.  And  Gloden  says 
she  can  spare  me." 

"Aunt  Clemency  is  fidgeting  a  little  about 
Uncle  Reuben's  rheumatism,"  observed  Gloden^ 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  work  ;  "  and,  though  she 
will  not  own  it,  she  is  getting  homesick.  I  tell 
her  she  can  have  a  long  day  at  Grantham  to- 
morrow ;  Harvey  will  not  want  her  until  evening." 

"  Of  course  not ;  it  is  an  excellent  plan.  Very 
well,  Mrs.  Carrick,  I  will  tell  your  husband  of  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  him.  I  am  quite  sure  he 
misses  you  terribly." 

"  Reuben  does  not  miss  me  more  than  I  do 
him,"  returned  Clemency,  quietly.  "  Husbands 
and  wives  are  as  bad  to  separate  as  the  two  halves 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  one  won't  work  properly 
without  the  other." 
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"  Mr.  Lorimer,"  interrupted  Harvey,  who  had 
been  listening  to  this  with  some  impatience,  "  I 
wish  you  would  give  Bernard  Trevor  a  message 
from  me.  I  want  him  to  come  up  one  afternoon 
and  have  a  game  of  Halma  with  me  ;  Gloden  has 
promised  to  teach  him." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  trouble  Mr. 
Lorimer  in  this  way,"  observed  Gloden,  reproach- 
fully. 

**  He  does  not  think  it  a  trouble ;  do  you,  Mr. 
Lorimer  ?  "  Harvey  persisted. 

"  No,  old  fellow,  of  course  not.  Bernard  shall 
have  his  message  all  right.  "  Now,  Miss  Carrick  " 
— stooping  over  her  as  though  to  compel  her  to 
look  at  him — "  what  can  I  do  for  you  }  " 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,  Mr.  Lorimer  " — in  a  low 
tone. 

"  You  are  too  much  afraid  of  giving  me  trouble, 
I  suppose  " — looking  full  into  the  large  clear  eyes 
a  moment,  and  his  hand  lightly  touched  hers. 
*'  Well,  good-bye  !  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not 
be  back  in  time  for  a  game  of  Halma  after  all ;  I 
know  Harvey  wants  his  revenge." 

The  thaw  had  set  in  with  a  cold  drizzling  rain, 
but  Reginald  splashed  cheerfully  through  the  half- 
frozen  roads  and  the  shallow  brown  puddles  with 
their  thin  glaze  of  ice,  that  broke  under  his  tread. 
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His  thoughts  were  busy  as  he  strode  on,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  for  wide 
meadowlands  seen  under  slow  continuous  rain  is 
not  an  exhilarating  prospect,  especially  when  the 
hedgerows  were  black  and  bare,  and  there  were  no 
grazing  cattle  making  dots  of  colour  in  the  land- 
scape. 

He  had  been  formulating  a  plan  during  the  last 
two  days  that  had  pleased  him  mightily,  and  the 
thought  of  which  made  him  break  out  every  now 
and  then  into  light-hearted  whistling.  Clemency's 
message  had  furnished  him  with  an  excellent 
excuse  for  calling  on  Reuben  Carrick.  Kind 
actions  came  naturally  to  Reginald,  and,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  faultless,  and  had  no  higher  aims 
and  ambitions  than  other  young  men  of  his  age, 
it  was  a  clearly  understood  fact  to  those  who  knew 
him  that  the  squire  would  go  a  long  way  out  of 
his  road  to  help  any  one.  Even  old  Sal,  the 
weeding  woman,  who  was  known  for  miles  round 
for  her  cranky  temper  and  marvellous  vocabulary 
of  uncomplimentary  terms,  was  once  heard  to  say 
"  that  the  squire  was  that  soft  that  he  would  go  a 
mile  to  give  a  shilling  where  other  folk  would  not 
stir  to  give  sixpence." 

There  were  no  customers  in  the  shop  as  Mr. 
Lorimer  entered,  and  Reuben  Carrick  had  betaken 
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himself  to  the  parlour.  He  looked  well  pleased 
when  he  saw  his  visitor. 

"That's  good  news,"  he  said,  as  Reginald  gave 
him  Clemency's  message  ;  "  and  Patty  will  be  fine 
and  glad  to  see  her  mistress.  She  is  like  a  calf 
that  has  forgotten  its  way  to  the  shed,  without 
Clem  behind  her  to  show  her  the  way.  And  so 
the  lad  is  doing  rarely,  is  he }  " 

"  Indeed  he  is  ;  he  is  to  get  up  this  afternoon, 
and  sit  by  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  That  is  a 
grand  advance,  you  know.  Parry  is  very  careful 
of  him  ;  and  as  for  his  nurses,  Harvey  is  in  luck's 
way  all  round,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  spoilt." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  my  wife  sets  great  store  by  Harvey. 
He  is  a  good  lad,  too,  and  he  has  taken  to  us  from 
the  first.  That  was  what  pleased  Clem  so  ;  her 
heart  went  out  to  him  at  once." 

"  Well,  you  know  I  am  very  fond  of  him  myself," 
returned  Reginald,  pulling  at  his  fair  moustache  a 
little  nervously  ;  "Harvey  and  I  are  great  friends. 
Mr.  Carrick,  there  is  something  I  want  to  say,  only 
I  am  afraid  how  you  will  take  it.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  talk  with  him  one  way  and  another, 
for  Harvey  is  as  open  as  the  day,  and  speaks  all 
his  mind,  and  he  has  set  himself  dead  against  the 
grammar  school." 

"  I  don't  rightly  understand  you,  squire,"  returned 
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Reuben,  a  little  stiffly.  "  Harvey  has  never  made 
any  complaint  to  me.  You  see,  I  have  done  for 
him  as  I  should  have  done  for  my  own  poor  lad 
if  he  had  lived.  David  was  at  the  Grantham 
grammar  school ;  Clemency  has  some  of  his  prizes 
still." 

"Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  you, 
Mr.  Carrick,"  replied  Reginald,  pleasantly.  **  You 
are  Harvey's  rightful  guardian  ;  but  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  boy,  as  you  know.  He  is  a  fine  little 
fellow,  and  he  ought  to  turn  out  well.  The  boys 
at  the  grammar  school  are  not  quite  up  to  his  leveL 
You  see,  Repton  has  spoiled  him  ;  he  has  got  a 
hankering  after  his  old  school.  I  know  how  you 
think  about  things,  Mr.  Carrick  ;  you  intend  to 
give  him  a  good  solid  education  that  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  you  intend  him  to  fill,  but  I 
am  afraid  Harvey  will  never  take  to  the  book- 
selling business." 

"Perhaps  not,  if  his  sister  put  notions  in  his 
head  " — and  Reuben  spoke  a  little  sternly.  "  That 
is  what  my  wife  and  I  have  always  felt  about 
Harvey.  He  is  so  young  and  pliable  that  we  could 
fashion  him  easily  to  our  way  of  thinking  if  it  were 
not  for  Gloden  thwarting  us  at  every  turn.  I  am 
loath  to  blame  my  own  niece,  but  Gloden  has  a 
few   stiffnecked   notions   of  her  own.     Nat  spoilt 
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her  by  giving  in  to  all  her  whims,  and  now  she  is 
setting  Harvey  against  the  business,  though  it  is  a 
good  business,  and  keeps  us  all  in  comfort.  I  am 
put  about  when  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  I  can  feel  for  your  disappointment,"  returned 
Reginald,  in  a  sympathetic  tone  ;  "  but  it  would 
be  wiser  to  look  things  in  the  face,  would  it  not  I 
Now,  I  am  going  to  make  you  an  offer.  Send 
Harvey  back  to  Repton,  and  let  him  work  for  a 
scholarship,  and  then  perhaps  he  could  get  to  one 
of  the  universities." 

But  Reuben  interrupted  him.  "There  is  the 
Grantham  scholarship  ;  what  should  hinder  him 
from  trying  for  that  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  Mr.  Carrick.  He  would  have  to  work 
far  too  hard  for  that ;  the  competition  is  too  great.. 
Take  my  advice  ;  send  him  to  Repton,  and  I  will 
gladly  halve  expenses  with  you.  I  would  say 
more  than  that,  only  that  I  fear  to  offend  you,  but 
I  would  willingly  take  the  expenses  of  Harvey's 
education  on  myself.  I  have  far  more  money 
than  Tottie  and  I  know  how  to  spend.  You  know, 
my  wife,  Lady  Car,  was  very  rich." 

"  Say  no  more,  squire,  say  no  more,"  replied 
Reuben,  with  such  firmness  that  Reginald  was 
silenced.  "Thank  you  kindly  all  the  same,  but 
Nat's  boy  must  not  be  beholden  to  any  one  but 
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his  uncle  for  his  education,  and,  if  you  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  it,  you  are  young,  and  will  marry 
again,  and  may  have  boys  of  your  own  to  send  to 
Repton.  Now,  I  will  just  turn  over  in  my  mind 
what  you  have  been  saying,"  continued  Reuben, 
slowly ;  "  and  I  will  have  a  talk  with  Harvey, 
and  see  what  notions  he  has  got  in  his  head.  I 
don't  hold  with  public  schools,  and  bringing  up 
young  people  above  their  station  ;  but  my  children 
are  all  provided  for,  the  Lord  knows  " — and  here 
Reuben's  voice  grew  husky — "and  if  Harvey's 
heart  is  set  on  Repton,  it  is  not  out  of  my  power 
to  send  him.  You  see,  squire,  I  have  laid  by  a 
goodish  bit — more  than  enough  for  my  wife,  if  I 
should  be  taken  first,  and  Harvey  may  as  well 
use  it  now  as  afterwards." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  had  no  right  to  interfere," 
-observed  Reginald,  as  he  rose  to  go ;  but  Mr. 
Carrick  would  not  allow  this  for  a  moment. 

"  You  have  been  a  true  friend  to  us,  squire,  and 
no  one  has  a  better  right;  and  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  the  offer  you  made  just  now,  though  I  don't 
see  my  way  clear  to  close  with  it.  Well, .you  must 
be  getting  back,  I  suppose.  I  wish  you  had  a 
finer  evening  for  your  walk  ;  you  will  be  rarely 
splashed  by  the  time  you  get  back." 

When  Patty  brought  in  the  teatray,  she  found 
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her  master  still  sitting  in  his  elbow-chair,  staring 
into  the  fire — "just  as  though  he  saw  trouble 
coming,"  thought  Patty,  who  was  superstitious  by- 
nature. 

"I  have  had  a  bit  of  a  blow,"  said  Reuben  to 
himself.  "  I  wish  I  had  Clem  here  to  talk  it  out 
with,  for  silence  is  an  ill  companion  when  one's 
heart  is  full.  It  will  take  time  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  Harvey  is  not  to  take  David's  place 
after  all,  and  look  after  Clem  and  me  when  we 
are  old  and  feeble.  It  seems  that  we  have  hatched 
a  duckling  after  all,  and  he  will  be  for  venturing 
out  on  the  pond  while  we  are  for  dry  ground  and 
not  wetting  our  feet. 

"  Ah  well !  there  is  only  one  life  for  all  of  us^ 
young  or  old,  and  it  is  poor  work  harassing  young 
folk  with  old-fashioned  notions  that  they  have 
no  stomach  to  swallow.  As  I  told  the  squire  just 
now,  I  could  afford  to  give  Harvey  a  fine  education 
if  I  chose.  Gold  is  for  the  using,  though  not  for 
the  abusing  ;  but  what  troubles  me  is  that  the 
business,  that  was  good  enough  for  father,  and 
which  he  brought  me  up  to  carry  on,  should  be 
despised.  It  makes  one  miss  Davie  worse  than 
ever;"  and  the  slow  painful  tears  gathered  to 
Reuben's  eyes  as  he  sat  in  the  twilight.  Reuben's 
bones  and  his  heart  were  aching  sorely.     If  only 
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Clemency   could    have    guessed    how    badly   her 
husband  was  longing  for  her ! 

Reginald's  position  made  him  somewhat  of  an 
authority  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  word  from 
the  squire  had  more  weight  than  the  speeches 
of  other  people.  "  Mr.  Lorimer  would  never  have 
said  what  he  did  if  he  could  not  show  chapter 
and  verse  for  it,"  thought  Reuben,  as  he  at  last 
look  down  his  pipe.  "  Harvey  has  been  fretting 
about  things  which  he  has  kept  close  from  me. 
I  suppose  Gloden  has  told  him  that  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  that  he  must  put  up  with  the 
grammar  school — though  there  was  no  call  for  him 
to  be  a  tradesman.  It  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  know  of  my  savings ;  Clem  and  I  have 
always  kept  our  concerns  to  ourselves.  He  was 
always  talking  about  Repton  when  he  wasn't 
himself.  Clemency  told  me  that  she  feared  he 
■was  hankering  after  it.  Ah,  well !  I  must  do 
rightly  by  Nat's  boy  ;  and  he  is  a  fine  lad,  as  the 
squire  says.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  has  taken 
to  him." 

Reginald  felt  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
mission,  as  he  walked  back  in  the  darkness.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  but  the  cold  dampness  seemed 
to  cling  about  him,  and  made  him  long  for  the 
fireside.     It  was  hard  for  the  poor  old   man,  he 
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thought,  to  spend  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  on  a 
young  scapegrace  of  a  nephew,  who  chose  to  assert 
himself  even  at  this  tender  age ;  but  he  was  deep 
in  Harvey's  confidence,  and  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  help  siding  with  the  boy. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  Harvey  had  said 
one  evening  when  he  had  lain  on  the  rug,  with 
Lassie  curled  up  into  a  round  breathing  ball  beside 
him,  "  it  is  beastly  hard  lines  on  a  fellow,  being 
taken  away  from  Repton  and  put  among  all  these 
cads.  Gloden  says  I  must  make  the  best  of  it ; 
but  if  Uncle  Reuben  thinks  I  am  going  to  sell 
books  over  the  counter  all  my  life,  he  is  mistaken. 
I  would  run  away  and  go  on  the  stage  first." 

"Well,  you  have  the  making  of  a  clown  in 
you,"  had  been  Reginald's  reply  to  this,  and  he 
had  made  himself  very  witty  at  Harvey's  ex- 
pense. But,  all  the  same,  he  had  felt  sorry  in  his 
heart  for  the  bright  little  fellow,  who  was  his 
sister's  darling,  and  had  led  such  a  happy  life. 

But  he  felt  more  at  ease  about  him  now.  Mr. 
Carrick's  eyes  were  open,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
of  the  result ;  and  thereupon  he  put  Harvey  out 
of  his  mind,  and  thought  of  Gloden,  as  he  had 
seen  her  last. 

Would  she  be  still  at  her  needlework  ?  he 
wondered.     And  would  the  sudden  bris^ht  smile 
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that  he  loved  come  to  her  face  as  he  opened  the 
door? 

When  he  had  been  absent  for  an  hour  or  two, 
it  was  strange  how  he  hungered  to  see  her  again. 
There  was  something  magnetic  in  her  power  over 
him  ;  the  mere  sound  of  her  low  tones  made  a 
thrill  pass  through  him.  The  strength  of  his 
passion  for  this  pale,  quiet  girl  with  the  clear  soft 
eyes  filled  him  with  awe  and  astonishment.  As  he 
walked  up  the  avenue,  he  looked  eagerly  up  at 
the  window  of  the  west  room.  The  curtains  were 
still  undrawn,  and  the  soft  yellow  lamplight 
streamed  out  into  the  darkness.  How  warm  and 
homelike  the  old  Hall  looked !  Then  he  started,, 
for  at  that  moment  a  slim  dark  figure  glided  into 
the  bay.  He  could  see  her  distinctly,  with  the 
light  behind  her,  and  the  turn  of  her  long  neck,, 
as  though  she  were  speaking  to  some  one  within 
the  room.  Could  she  be  looking  for  him  ?  Yes  ;. 
she  had  turned — he  could  see  her  face.  And 
then  the  curtain  dropped  from  her  hand. 

"  My  long  absence  has  made  her  uneasy," 
thought  Reginald.  ''  Or  perhaps  Harvey  had 
asked  her  to  look  out  for  me  ; "  and  then  he 
raised  his  hand  to  the  bell.  As  it  pealed  through 
the  house.  Lassie  looked  up  from  the  rug  with 
a  joyous  bark  of  welcome. 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  late,  Norton,"  observed 
his  master  in  cheery  tones. 

"  You  are  dreadfully  late,  Reg,"  echoed  a  familiar 
voice  ;  and  Constance's  lovely  face  beamed  on  him 
from  the  library  door. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"I   CANNOT  STAY   HERE  ANY  LONGER.' 


*'  Ros.  His  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Celia.    An  excellent  colour :   your   chestnut  was  ever  the  only 
colour." 

As  You  Like  It. 


EGINALD  was  conscious  of  a  quick  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  as  he  saw  his  sister's 
face.  It  was  as  though  a  cold  breath  had  suddenly- 
tempered  his  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  next  moment 
he  hated  himself  for  his  lukewarm  welcome. 

"  My  dear  Constance,  what  on  earth  does  this 
mean  ? "  had  been  his  greeting  words  ;  but  she 
had  only  laughed,  and  kissed  him  affectionately. 

"  Come  and  warm  yourself,  Reggie,"  she  said 
brightly.     "  I  want  to  have  a  good  look  at  you." 

But  Reginald  only  glanced  at  his  splashed 
gaiters  a  little  doubtfully.     "  I  am   not  fit  to  be 
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seen,  I  am  afraid.  The  roads  were  horrible,  and 
it  was  so  dark  that  one  could  not  avoid  the 
puddles." 

In  Lady  Car's  time  he  would  have  gone  up 
straight  to  his  dressing-room  after  having  warmed 
himself  by  the  hall  fire  ;  but  Constance  had  no 
mind  to  part  with  him  so  soon. 

"Take  off  your  ulster,  and  never  mind  your 
gaiters,"  she  said  comfortably.  "  It  is  too  late 
for  tea,  of  course  ;  Norton  will  soon  ring  the 
dressing-bell.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  a  nice  warm  before  you  dress." 

Then  he  followed  her  reluctantly  into  the 
library. 

"  Sit  down,  Reg  dear,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
chair  beside  her.  Constance  was  still  in  her 
walking-dress.  She  stood  beside  him  for  a 
moment,  smoothing  his  damp,  ruffled  hair  with 
her  warm,  soft  fingers.  "  You  dear  old  fellow, 
are  you  half  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see 
you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  have  you,  Con.  But 
why  have  you  taken  me  by  surprise  in  this  way  ? 
When  you  last  wrote  you  were  nursing  Ninian." 

"  Oh,  Ninian  is  all  right  again.  It  was  only  a 
feverish  cold,  after  all,  and  that  never  lasts  long 
with  children.     Well,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  came 
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off  SO  suddenly.  Harcourt  was  obliged  to  go 
down  to  Brighton.  Mrs.  Wyndham  is  ill,  and 
wanted  to  see  him,  and  Jose  begged  him  to  come 
at  once  ;  so  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  would 
run  down  here.  I  only  planned  it  at  breakfast- 
time,  and  here  I  am." 

"  But  you  might  have  sent  me  a  telegram  " — 
in  a  slightly  injured  voice.  Then  a  faint  surprise 
was  visible  in  Mrs.  Wyndham's  eyes  ;  that  Reggie 
would  not  be  overjoyed  to  see  her  had  certainly 
not  entered  her  head.  "  Not  that  I  mind,  of 
course,"  he  continued  hurriedly,  "only  it  would 
have  been  more  comfortable.  Your  room  would 
have  been  all  ready  for  you,  and  now " — he  bit 
his  lip — "  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Norton  will  have  to 
put  you  in  the  turret  room." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  "  and  Constance  coloured 
slightly.  "I  have  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Norton, 
and  she  tells  me  that  Miss  Carrick  is  in  the 
Reynolds  room  ;  but  the  turret  room  will  do  very 
nicely."  And  then  recovering  herself  as  she  saw 
a  vexed  look  on  her  brother's  face,  she  continued 
cheerfully,  "  It  will  be  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
slept  out  of  my  old  room." 

"  We  were  obliged  to  put  Harvey  there,  you 
know,  Con ;  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  dear,  and  you  did  very  rightly. 
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And  how  thankful  you  must  be  that  he  is  re- 
covering so  nicely,  poor  little  fellow!  It  must 
have  been  a  very  trying  time  for  you,  Reg.  I  did 
so  long  to  come  down  and  help  you." 

"  Oh,  we  got  on  all  right.  Mrs.  Norton  is  good 
in  an  emergency.  We  were  terribly  anxious  at 
first,  and  so  was  Parry ;  but  now  he  is  able  to  sit 
up,  and  begins  to  look  like  himself." 

**  How  delighted  his  sister  must  be,  and  Mrs. 
Carrick !  They  must  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
Reggie,  for  all  your  kindness." 

Then  he  gave  an  abrupt  laugh.  "  I  don't  quite 
see  where  the  kindness  comes  in.  As  the  boy 
was  taken  ill  here,  I  suppose  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  him.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  nursing." 

"No  ;  but  all  the  same,  you  must  have  been  put 
to  great  inconvenience.  Mrs.  Norton  has  been 
telling  me  about  everything,  and  how  the  tapestry 
room  has  been  given  up  for  the  use  of  the  nurses. 
She  certainly  could  not  arranged  better,  as  I  told 
her.  And  she  says  it  was  your  wish  that  Miss 
Carrick  should  have  the  Reynolds  room." 

"  I  thought  she  would  be  near  her  brother," 
returned  Reginald,  feeling  as  though  some  ex- 
planation were  demanded  ;  and  then  he  remem- 
bered that  the  bachelor's  room  was  still  closer. 

But  Constance  took  no  notice  of  his  momentary 
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confusion.  "  It  was  so  like  Reg,"  she  thought, 
''to  make  no  distinction.  He  would  treat  Mrs. 
Carrick's  niece  with  the  same  consideration  as 
he  would  a  duchess." 

"  There  is  the  dressing-bell,"  she  said,  rising  from 
her  seat,  with  her  plush  mantle  dropping  from  her 
shoulders.  "  You  look  so  tired,  Reg  dear,  but  you 
will  be  better  after  dinner ; "  and  then  they  went 
upstairs  together. 

Reginald  dared  not  enter  the  sick-room  in  his 
damp,  muddy  condition.  He  looked  longingly  at 
the  closed  door  as  he  passed.  He  must  make  haste 
over  his  dressing,  and  then  perhaps  he  could  secure 
a  few  quiet  minutes  with  Gloden.  But  as  he  opened 
his  door,  he  came  face  to  face  with  Constance. 

"  I  have  not  changed  my  dress  this  evening, 
dear,"  she  said  apologetically.  "  Bridget  had  no 
time  to  unpack  my  things,  and  the  room  was  so 
cold.  The  fire  is  burning  up  nicely  now,  and  it 
will  be  all  right  by  bedtime." 

"  It  is  your  own  fault.  Con  ;  you  ought  to  have 
telegraphed.  Mrs.  Norton  has  had  no  time  to 
make  you  comfortable." 

Reginald's  tons  was  a  little  unsympathetic,  but 
Constance's  appearance  at  that  moment  annoyed 
him.  She  would  expect  him  to  go  down  with  her. 
Yes,  of  course  ;  she  was  waiting  for  him,  and  there 
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was  a  reproachful  expression  in  her  beautiful 
■eyes. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  half  glad  to  see  me, 
Reg,"  she  said,  passing  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
^'  or  you  would  not  scold  me  a  second  time  for  not 
sending  a  telegram." 

Then  Reginald  felt  as  though  he  were  a  brute. 
•*'You  must  not  say  such  things,  Con,"  he  returned, 
pressing  her  hand  more  closely  to  his  side.  "  Have 
I  ever  in  my  life  been  sorry  to  see  you  ?  "  And 
•Constance  was  instantly  mollified. 

After  all,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  glad  that 
he  should  not  have  to  eat  his  dinner  in  solitude. 
•Constance  had  so  much  to  tell  him  ;  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  meet  her  eyes  as  she  beamed  at  him 
between  the  lights  and  flowers.  Just  for  the  first 
moment  he  had  felt  things  would  be  spoiled  for 
him  ;  but,  after  all,  how  could  Constance,  his  sweet- 
tempered,  affectionate  Con,  interfere  with  his 
comfort  ?  She  would  be  as  good  as  possible  to 
Gloden.  And  then  he  remembered,  with  a  feeling 
of  relief,  that  Mrs.  Carrick  would  be  spending  the 
next  day  at  Grantham.  Somehow  he  dreaded 
-Constance  seeing  her  homely  little  figure,  in  the 
old  red  shawl,  moving  about  the  west  room. 

"I  suppose  you  have  seen  Felix  lately.?"  he 
.asked,   forcing   himself   with    difficulty   out   of  a 
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reverie,  when  the  dessert-dishes  had  been  handed 
round,  and  Norton  and  his  subordinate  had  left 
the  room. 

"  Oh  yes ;  we  have  seen  him  nearly  every 
evening-  since  Violet  has  been  with  us.  She  is  at 
the  Greshams'  now.  Violet  is  looking  so  well, 
dear  ;  I  think  being  in  town  suits  her.  It  is  so 
deadly  dull  for  her  at  the  Gate  House." 

"  I  saw  Miss  Wentworth  in  the  town  this  after- 
noon," observed  Reginald.  "  She  had  been  calling 
on  the  Logans  and  Parrys.  She  says  Mrs.  Winter 
is  far  from  well,  and  that  she  had  been  asking  the 
doctor  to  come  over  and  see  her.  I  thought  she 
looked  a  trifle  anxious  as  she  spoke.  I  should 
think  Violet  ought  to  come  home  if  her  mother  is 
not  well." 

Constance  brightened  up  at  this  speech.  It  really 
looked  as  though  Reg  missed  Violet,  and  wanted 
her  back.  Well,  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  miss- 
her  a  little  longer ;  it  did  not  do  to  make  things 
too  easy  for  him.  A  little  difficulty  would  make 
him  far  more  anxious  to  secure  her  ;  so  she 
answered  quietly — 

"Mrs.  Winter  is  always  ailing  more  or  less,  and 
I  dare  say  the  cold  thaw  tries  her.  Violet  cannot 
well  come  home  before  the  Courtenays'  ball.  You 
know,  Frei  Courtenay  is  a  cousin  of  Violet's,  and 
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he  is  coming  of  age  on  the  twenty-ninth  ;  it  will 
be  a  grand  affair,  FeHx  says.  Violet  made  him 
promise  to  go  too,  though  he  hates  those  big 
dances." 

*'I  used  to  like  them  myself,"  returned  Reginald^ 
carelessly,  as  he  cracked  his  filberts. 

"Oh,  you  and  Felix  are  different  people," 
replied  Constance,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  ot 
Gabrielle  ;  "  but  it  is  so  like  Felix  to  forget  himself 
and  to  give  other  people  pleasure.  Violet  told 
him  that  she  would  have  to  dance  with  a  lot  ot 
empty-headed  boys,  and  that  a  little  rational  con^ 
versation  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  would  be 
refreshing,  and  so  he  said  he  would  go.  I  went, 
with  Violet  to  choose  her  new  dress,  and  I  think 
she  will  look  lovely  in  it.  It  is  that  pale  pink  that 
is  so  delicate,  like  the  inside  of  a  blush  rose. 
What  are  you  smiling  at,  Reggie  ?  " 

But  at  this  question  the  colour  mounted  to- 
Reginald's  forehead.  He  had  been  thinking,  as 
he  listened  to  Constance's  description,  how  well 
Gloden  Carrick  would  look  in  pale  pink. 

''  Oh,  nothing,"  he  returned  hastily.  "  These 
filberts  are  not  good  ;  I  have  just  come  upon  a 
maggot.  Where  shall  we  have  our  coffee  to-night  > 
If  they  have  not  lighted  the  drawing-room  fire,  we 
will  go  back  to  the  library." 
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"  Oh  yes;  the  library  will  be  far  warmer,"  replied 
'Constance,  shivering  a  little  as  she  drew  a  white 
fleecy  wrap  round  her.  "  It  is  much  colder  here 
than  in  London."  Then,  as  they  went  out  into  the 
hall  together,  she  said  doubtfully,  "  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  see  Harvey  to-night  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not " — with  decision.  *'  But  that 
>reminds  me" — glancing  up  at  the  clock — "that  I 
must  just  run  up  and  bid  him  good  night,  before 
he  goes  to  sleep." 

"  Very  well  ;  but  don't  be  long,"  returned  Con- 
stance.   And  Reginald  ran  lightly  up  the  staircase. 

"  What  a  boy  he  is  still ! "  thought  his  sister,  as 
she  sank  into  her  favourite  low  chair.  "  I  think 
Reggie  will  never  be  as  old  and  staid  as  other 
people.  But  how  well  he  looks  !  I  never  thought 
Reg  was  half  so  good-looking,  but  he  is  positively 
handsome  to-night.     If  only  Vi  were  here  !  " 

And  then  Constance  began  castle-building  as 
usual,  with  those  delightful  aerial  bricks  that  bring 
.down  no  dust  or  noise  in  their  ruin.  Oh,  these 
wonderful  Chateaux  d'Espagne,with  their  visionary 
.towers  and  turrets  lifting  up  their  heads  to  the 
clouds,  baseless,  unsubstantial,  but  supremely 
beautiful,  and  bathed  in  "  that  light  that  was  never 
•on  land  or  sea  "  !  How  few  of  us  have  not  essayed 
the   airv  architecture  !      For   life   at   times  seems 
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sadly  dull  and  prosaic.  As  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  tells  us — 

**  Life  treads  on  life,  and  heart  on  heart ; 
They  press  too  close  in  church  and  mart 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart ; " 

•and  the  real  and  the  actual  and  the  con:imonplace 
weigh  heavily  on  us  until  our  very  thoughts  seem 
•dingy ;  and  so  the  atmosphere  grows  ^oggjy 
and  our  daily  life  looks  like  a  ploughed  field  with 
uniform  furrows  of  duty,  and  the  sky  is  grey  and 
interminable.  Then  we  wave  our  wand  ;  our  eyes 
•close.  When  we  open  them  we  are  in  the  streets 
of  a  strange  city.  There  are  gorgeous  buildings, 
lakes  shimmering  in  moonlight  or  sunshine,  gaily 
dressed  people  with  smiling  faces,  who  greet  us 
•and  pass  on.  "  What  are  the  Arabian  Nights  to 
these  ?  "  we  say.  But  as  we  gaze  there  is  a  change. 
The  glittering  buildings  are  overthrown,  the  faces 
vanish,  the  landscape  is  a  blank,  and  we  are 
treading  wearily  up  the  steep  furrows,  too  sick 
at  heart  to  wave  the  magic  wand  again.  Useless 
as  the  mirage  to  the  thirsty  traveller  are  these 
•empty  visions  of  the  soul,  that  only  increase  its 
hunger  after  true  happiness ;  and  in  our  lonely  and 
unsatisfied  hours  we  should  do  well  to  take 
Thoreau's  noble  words  to  our  hearts:  "We  will 
.remember  within  what  walls  we  lie,   and   under- 
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stand  that  this  level  life  too  has  its  summit ;  and 
why  from  the  mountain-top  the  deepest  valleys 
have  a  tinge  of  blue  ;  that  there  is  elevation  in 
every  hour,  as  no  part  of  the  earth  is  so  low  that 
the  heavens  may  not  be  seen  from,  and  we  have 
only  to  stand  on  the  summit  of  an  hour  to  com- 
mand an  uninterrupted  horizon." 

"  No  part  of  the  earth  is  so  low  that  the  heavens 
may  not  be  seen  from."  A  whole  sermon  lies  in 
that  sentence,  spoke  by  the  hermit  of  Walden. 

Unconscious  of  his  sister's  dreams,  Reginald 
crossed  the  passage  with  light  springy  steps  ;  but 
before  he  could  knock  at  the  door,  Gloden  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Hush  !  he  is  asleep.  You  are  so  late,"  she 
said,  a  little  reproachfully.  "  He  wanted  to  see 
you,  and  was  so  disappointed,  poor  boy  ! " 

"  I  could  hot  come  before,"  he  returned  quickly. 
"  Walk  up  and  down  the  corridor  with  me  a 
moment — I  want  to  speak  to  you  ;  unless  we  go 
into  the  tapestry  room." 

"  I  was  just  going  there ;  Aunt  Clemency  is 
waiting  for  me." 

But  his  only  answer  was  to  put  his  hand  on  her 
arm  and  turn  her  lightly  towards  the  staircase. 

"  Let  us  walk  a  little.  You  shall  go  to  her 
directly;  but  I  have  not  spoken -to  you    to-day. 
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Do  you  know  my  sister,  Mrs.  VVyndham,  has 
come  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  glancing  at  him  a  moment  as 
the  light  from  the  hall  lamp  fell  on  his  face  ; 
"  Mrs.  Morton  told  us.  You  must  be  very  glad 
to  have  her." 

"Yes,  for  some  things.  I  am  not  over  fond 
of  my  own  company,  but  I  think  we  were  very 
comfortable  as  we  were.  What  have  you  been 
doing  to-day,  Miss  Carrick  ?  I  suppose  you  and 
Harvey  did  not  miss  me  much  this  afternoon?" 

"  I  am  afraid  Harvey  did  miss  you,"  she  replied, 
turning  her  neck  aside  with  that  quick  shy  move- 
ment he  knew  so  well,  for  there  was  something 
almost  caressing  in  Reginald's  voice.  "  He  grumbled 
a  good  deal  when  he  found  you  did  not  return, 
and  set  me  to  watch  at  the  window  for  a  lone 
time." 

"I  saw  you,"  he  replied,  feeling  a  momentary 
disappointment  that  she  had  not  stood  there  of 
her  own  accord.  "  I  could  see  your  figure  and 
your  hand  distinctly.  I  was  thinking  of  you  as 
I  walked  up  the  avenue,  and  how  dull  you  must 
be.  You  have  not  been  out  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
that  is  why  you  are  looking  so  pale  to-night." 

"I  don't  believe  I  am  pale  at  all,"  she  said 
trying  to  laugh  ;  "  and  the  weather  has  been   so 
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bad.  If  it  would  only  clear  up,  Griff  and  I  would 
walk  into  Grantham.  I  want  to  see  Miss  Logan  ; 
and  I  might  go  as  far  as  the  Gate  House,  to  find 
out  if  Miss  Winter  has  returned." 

"  She  is  not  coming  back  just  now ;  I  can  tell 
you  as  much  as  that.  She  is  staying  in  town  for 
the  Courtenay  ball,  on  the  twenty-fifth." 

"  Yes  ;  but  there  are  some  books  that  I  ought 
to  take  back,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the  walk  to 
the  Gate  House,  and  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Winter  will 
be  glad  to  see  me.  She  is  so  nice  to  me  now. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  fond  of  Miss  Went- 
worth,  but  as  she  treats  me  civilly  I  ought  not 
to  complain." 

''  Oh,  she  is  a  worthy  creature  ;  I  have  rather  a 
respect  for  her  myself,"  returned  Reginald,  who 
was  disposed  to  think  well  of  an  old  friend. 
"  When  shall  you  go  to  the  Gate  House,  Miss 
Carrick  ?  To-morrow  you  will  not  be  able  to- 
leave  Harvey." 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not ;  but  perhaps  the  next  day."" 

And  thereupon  Reginald  began  thinking  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  if  he  were  walking  with  Lassie 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gate  House,  and  he  were  to 
see  her  coming  along  the  road.  But  at  this 
moment  Gloden  held  out  her  hand  and  wished 
him  good  night. 
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"Your  sister  will  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  you,"  she  said  quietly,  "  and  Aunt  Clemency 
will  be  waiting  for  me.  Please  remember  me  to 
Mrs.  Wyndham.  She  was  very  kind  to  me  once, 
and  I  shall  like  to  see  her  again." 

"What  a  hurry  you  are  in!"  he  said  deprecat- 
ingly  ;  "  and  there  is  nothing  that  you  have  to  do 
to-night." 

But  Gloden  was  firm.  It  was  very  pleasant,  it 
was  more  than  pleasant,  to  be  pacing  slowly  up' 
and  down  the  well-lighted,  wide  corridor  in  this 
friendly  way  with  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  to  hear  him 
speaking  to  her  in  that  kind  voice,  but  if  Mrs.. 
Wyndham  were  to  come  upstairs,  would  she  not 
be  surprised  to  see  them  together  .^  No ;  it  was 
time  for  her  to  go  back  to  Aunt  Clemency. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said  softly,  as  she  put  her 
hand  in  his.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  your  sister 
to-morrow." 

And  Reginald  felt  himself  dismissed. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  bring  her  up  to  see  you  and 
Harvey,"  he  said,  going  down  a  step  or  two,  and 
then  looking  up  at  her  as  she  stood  there  a  moment. 

How   often    Gloden    recalled    that   little   scene- 
afterwards  ! — the    broad    staircase  and    the  warm 
spacious  hall  below,  and  Reginald  looking   up  at 
her  with  that  bright  deprecatory  smile  on  his  face,. 
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•and  a  halo  of  lamplight  round  his  fair  hair.  How 
often,  through  the  days  that  followed,  she  remem- 
bered that  kind  look ! 

She  drew  back  with  a  faint  blush,  and  resumed 
her  walk.  She  was  in  no  mood  for  Aunt 
"Clemency's  placid  talk  at  that  moment.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone  and  to  think  what  that  look 
meant,  and  why  there  was  such  a  glow  in  Regi- 
nald's eyes  when  he  looked  at  her  now.  He  had 
always  been  good  to  her,  but  now  there  was  a 
gentleness  in  his  voice  and  manner  that  seemed  to 

•draw  her  towards  him.     Was  it  possible But 

here  Gloden  checked  herself,  and  walked  on  faster. 

"  I  will  not  think  it,"  she  said  to  herself  in- 
dignantly. "  It  is  not  maidenly,  or  right.  He  has 
said  or  done  nothing  to  put  such  a  thought  in  my 
head.  It  is  his  nature  to  be  kind  ;  he  is  getting 
used  to  me,  and  treats  me  as  an  old  friend."  But 
though  Gloden  tried  to  convince  herself  that 
Reginald's  persistent  kindness  meant  nothing,  an 
inward  voice  made  itself  heard — 

"  He  is  beginning  to  love  you,  and  you  know  it. 
You  have  seen  that  look  in  Ewen  Logan's  eyes. 
Take  care  of  your  own  heart,  or  trouble  will  come 
to  you.  Reuben  Carrick's  niece  is  no  fit  match  for 
the  master  of  Silcote  Hall." 

"  You  look  tired,  Gloden,"  observed  Mrs.  Carrick, 
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when  the  girl  at  last  joined  her.     "What  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  walking  up  and  down  the  corridor 
to  give  myself  exercise.  I  should  like  to  walk 
miles  to-night,  I  am  so  restless.  Aunt  Clemency  " 
— standing  beside  her  a  moment — "how  long  do 
you  think  we  shall  stay  here — I  mean,  before 
Harvey  can  be  removed  to  Grantham  1 " 

Mrs.  Carrick  put  down  her  knitting-needles  and 
looked  at  her  niece  a  little  anxiously.  There 
was  a  strained,  worried  tone  in  the  girl's  voice. 

"  We  will  ask  Dr.  Parry,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  Perhaps  he  will  give  us  leave  to  take  Harvey 
home  in  another  week  or  so.  I  suppose  you  are 
thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  trouble  Mr.  Lorimer 
a  day  longer  than  necessary  ;  and  you  are  right 
there,  for,  though  he  has  been  as  kind  as  kind, 
he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  house  to  himself  again." 

"  Of  course  he  will" — in  a  low,  vehement  voice — 
"  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  such  a  burden  on 
him.  We  are  taking  up  all  the  best  rooms,  and 
are  waited  upon  as  though  we  were  princesses. 
Aunt  Clemency  " — kneeling  down  beside  her,  and 
putting  her  arms  on  the  table — "  I  don't  think  it  is 
good  for  me  to  be  here  ;  it  enervates  me  somehow. 
I  am  not  like  you.  I  love  luxury,  and  soft  living, 
and  beautiful  rooms.  It  is  my  nature  to  like 
VOL.  III.  43 
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them,  and  I  cannot  help  myself."  Gloden's  cheeks 
were  burning,  and  her  head  went  down  on  her 
hands  as  she  spoke.  "  It  is  no  use  for  me  to 
pretend  to  be  better  than  I  am,  and  all  these 
things  are  of  consequence  to  me.  I  hate  to  live 
without  them,  and  being  here  will  make  it  all  the 
worse  to  go  back." 

It  was  an  honest  confession  and  a  true  one  ;  and, 
though  it  pained  Clemency  to  hear  it,  the  eternal 
youth  within  her  helped  her  to  respond. 

"  I  understand  how  you  feel,  Gloden  my  dear," 
she  said,  stroking  her  hair  with  motherly  touches. 
"  Market  Street  will  seem  twice  as  humble  when 
you  go  back  to  it.  It  won't  be  the  home  to  you 
that  it  is  to  me  ;  and  that  is  natural,  for  where 
Reuben  is,  and  where  my  children  have  been  born 
and  died,  must  be  better  than  any  other  place  on 
earth  to  me.  And  sometimes,"  she  continued, 
dropping  her  voice  as  though  she  were  touching 
sacred  ground,  "  I  have  put  up  a  prayer  that  I 
may  never  leave  it  until  I  am  called  to  stand  in 
the  streets  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  for  even  the 
stones  of  the  back  yard  where  Davie  played  are 
dear  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Aunt  Clemency,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  forget  Eltringham,  though  I  have 
not  thought   of  it  so    much    since    I    have    been 
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here.  Then  will  you  speak  to  Dr.  Parry,  and  tell 
him  that  it  is  so  dull  for  Uncle  Reuben,  and  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  must  want  his  house  to  himself,  and 
ask  him  how  soon  it  will  be  safe  to  move  Harvey  ?  " 
"  I  am  thinking  that  Harvey  will  be  ill  pleased 
if  he  hears  me  say  that." 

"  We  cannot  help  that,"  returned  Gloden,  firmly. 
"  Mr.  Lorimer  must  not  be  sacrificed  any  longer. 
It  is  ungenerous  ;  it  is  mean  to  take  advantage  of 
his  goodness  to  us.  We  must  spare  him  all  the 
more  because  he  does  not  spare  himself;  and  you 
must  tell  Harvey  this." 

"  Yes  ;  and  we  will  see  what  Dr.  Parry  says,  and 
be  guided  by  his  advice.  But  if  he  tells  us  that 
we  must  stop  longer }  " 

"  But  he  must  not  tell  us  that,"  she  returned,  a 
little  wildly.  "  It  is  not  good  for  Uncle  Reuben 
to  be  so  long  alone.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  him, 
and  leave  you  with  Harvey.  I  cannot  stay  here 
any  longer  ;  it  is  bad  forme.  Ah!  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  I  mean  ;  but  I  must  go  back  and  work, 
and  forget  it  all." 

Then  a  sudden  comprehension  of  the  girl's 
meaning  came  to  Clemency,  and  there  was  a  great 
softness  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  fash  yourself,  my  dearie,"  she  said 
tenderly.     "  You  have   a  strong,  brave  heart,  and 
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God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  If  Parry 
says  Harvey  can't  be  moved  yet,  you  shall  go  to 
Market  Street  and  look  after  my  Reuben,  while  I 
bide  here  with  Harvey.  Mr.  Lorimer  knows  the 
world,  and  he'll  see  that  you  could  not  be  the  one 
to  stay  ;  he'll  understand  that  fast  enough.  There, 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it  till  I  have  spoken  to 
Parry ; "  and  she  kissed  Gloden's  forehead,  and 
then  rolled  up  her  knitting. 

"  Poor  child  ! "  she  said  to  herself,  when  Gloden 
had  gone  off  to  her  room.  "  I  have  had  my  doubts 
more  than  once  when  I  have  seen  him  looking  at 
her.  She  is  afraid  of  herself,  and  she  is  afraid  of 
him.  Whatever  Parry  says,  I  must  get  her  away 
from  here.  For  the  squire  is  like  a  cat  in  the  dair}^ 
looking  for  the  cream  ;  he  is  always  after  her, 
and  treading  so  soft  that  one  can  hardly  hear  him. 
As  I  tell  Reuben,  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  if 
there  is  a  cure  for  the  heartache." 

Meanwhile  Gloden  was  looking  sorrowfully  at 
her  own  pale  face  in  the  heavily  carved  glass,  yet 
without  seeing  it.  "  I  think  she  understands,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  and  will  help  me.  By  telling  her 
I  have  burned  my  ships.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
stay  now,  however  strongly  I  may  be  tempted. 
He  will  think  me  unkind  ;  but  that  is  better  than 
making  him  miserable.     If— if  he  is  beginning  to 
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care  for  me" — a  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  but  she 
checked  it — "  I  must  help  him  and  myself  by 
doing  the  right  thing,  even  if  it  pains  me  to  do  it ; 

and    perhaps "      And   here,  though    she   was 

alone,  the  hot  colour  came  to  her  face.  Market 
Street  was  not  a  hundred  miles  away.  If  he  were 
in  earnest,  if  he  were  not  amusing  himself  with  a 
pleasant  friendship  that  meant  nothing,  he  could 
come  to  her  there.  "  And  perhaps  he  will  come," 
whispered  the  voice  within  her. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MISS   WENTWORTH   BECOMES   UNEASY. 

"We  are  easily  consoled  at  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends  when 
they  enable  us  to  prove  our  tenderness." — La  Rochefoucauld. 


ISS  WENTWORTH  was  growing  secretly 
uneasy;  she  was  convinced  that  Mrs.  Winter 
was  more  ailing  than  usual.  She  had  always  been 
lethargic  and  indisposed  for  mental  and  bodily 
exertion,  but  she  had  never  seemed  so  listless  and 
dull.  There  was  a  dwindled  look  about  her,  and 
she  showed  a  disposition  to  fret  over  trifles. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  friend  strove  to  rouse 
her ;  nothing  interested  her.  She  sat  huddled  in 
shawls  over  the  fire,  seldom  opening  her  lips 
except  in  peevish  complaints. 

"  You  had  better  keep  her  as  warm  as  you  can," 
Dr.  Parry  had   said.     "  The   cold   tries  her ;   her 
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heart  is  very  weak,  and  she  has  no  vitality.  I  will 
come  and  see  her  again  in  a  day  or  two.  What 
has  become  of  Miss  Violet?  She  ought  to  cheer 
her  mother  up  ;  she  is  too  low  down  altogether." 

"  Dr.  Parry  says  there  is  no  use  in  your  coming 
downstairs,  Amy,"  observed  Miss  Wentworth, 
briskly,  when  she  re-entered  the  room.  "  He  will 
have  it  that  there  are  too  many  draughts  with  all 
the  sitting-rooms  opening  into  each  other,  and 
that  you  will  be  far  more  snug  up  here." 

But  the  invalid  objected  to  this  prudent  advice. 
"  It  is  quite  as  warm  in  the  red  room,  Theresa," 
she  said  fretfully;  "and  I  always  wrap  myself 
up  when  I  go  downstairs.  I  hate  sitting  in  a  bed- 
room, even  with  that  screen  round  the  bed.  I  shall 
sleep  all  the  better  for  the  change  of  room."  And 
she  persisted  in  disregarding  the  doctor's  orders, 
in  spite  of  Miss  Wentworth's  remonstrances. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  you.  Amy," 
she  said  that  evening,  in  her  harsh,  vibrating  voice, 
but  there  was  anxious  tenderness  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke.  "You  don't  seem  to  mind  what  any 
one  says.  You  never  used  to  be  so  bent  on  taking 
your  own  way." 

But  Mrs.  Winter  made  no  reply  to  this.  Though 
the  atmosphere  of  the  red  room  felt  like  a  hothouse, 
with  the  immense  fire  and   standard  lamps,  and 
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heavy  plush  curtains  shutting  out  every  vestige 
of  draught,  Mrs.  Winter  still  seemed  chilly,  and 
shivered  in  her  luxurious  nest  of  Indian  shawls. 

"  Dr.  Parry  says  I  ought  to  have  Violet  home," 
she  observed  by-and-by,  fingering  the  fringe  of 
her  shawl  with  restless  fingers.  "  He  says  I  want 
cheerfulness.  Violet  never  used  to  stay  away  like 
this." 

"Would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  have  her  back  just 
now } "  asked  Miss  Wentworth,  in  a  meaning  tone. 
"  You  know  what  Constance  said  in  her  last  letter, 
and  there  is  Fred  Courtenay's  coming  of  age,  and 
she  has  got  a  new  dress  and  all." 

And  Mrs.  Winter  said  nothing  more  about  her 
daughter's  return  that  evening.  But  a  day  or 
two  after  the  news  of  Harvey's  illness  had  reached 
the  Gate  House,  she  questioned  Miss  Wentworth 
a  little  anxiously  about  the  Carricks. 

"They  are  still  at  the  Hall,  are  they  not, 
Theresa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  returned  her  friend  ;  "  and  in  my 
opinion  they  are  likely  to  remain  there  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good,  and  I  should  say  the  Carricks  are 
having  a  fine  time  of  it.  Reginald  may  well  call 
it  Liberty  Hall.  It  is  enough  to  bring  poor  Lady 
Car  out  of  her  grave,  to  have  such  goings  on." 
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"  It  is  not  Reginald's  fault,"  replied  Mrs.  Winter, 
with  more  animation  than  usual.  '*  How  could  he 
help  himself,  with  that  poor  boy  at  death's  door  ? 
But  I  can't  help  worrying  about  it,  Tessie ;  it 
keeps  me  awake  at  night,  thinking  of  that  Gloden 
Carrick  up  at  the  hall  all  these  weeks." 

*'  What  have  you  got  in  your  head  now.  Amy  }  " 
asked  her  friend,  in  genuine  surprise,  for  this  was 
a  new  fancy.  "  I  thought  you  were  quite  easy  in 
your  mind  about  Reginald.  Constance  told  us 
that  he  was  paying  Violet  marked  attention,  and 
that  every  one  was  noticing  it." 

*'  Ah  !  but  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip,"  returned  Mrs.  Winter,  fretfully.  "  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  seeing  Violet  at  the  Hall. 
She  is  eight  and  twenty,  Tessie,  and  it  is  time 
she  was  settled.  My  health  is  not  so  good  as  it 
was,  and  I  should  like  to  see  her  Reginald's  wife 
before  I  am  taken.  You  two  would  never  get  on 
together  unless  I  were  here  to  keep  the  peace." 

"  We  should  be  like  poker  and  tongs,  and  want 
the  shovel  to  separate  us,"  replied  Miss  Went- 
worth,  grimly. 

But  Mrs.  Winter  was  too  much  in  earnest  to 
smile  at  the  jest.  "You  are  always  telling  me 
that  Violet  is  going  off  and  losing  her  freshness," 
she   went  on,  pursuing  her  own   line  of  thought, 
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"but  Constance  says  she  is  prettier  than  ever. 
Gloden  Carrick  has  no  good  looks — at  least,  she 
is  too  pale  and  stiff-looking  for  my  taste — but  I 
noticed  at  those  musical  At  Homes  when  she  was 
playing,  that  Reginald  never  took  his  eyes  off 
her,  and  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  he 
admires  her." 

"  Well,  why  should  he  not  admire  her  ?  "  returned 
Miss  Wentworth,  rather  irritated  by  this.  "  There 
is  no  need  for  him  to  be  blind  to  the  merits  of  other 
girls  because  he  happens  to  be  in  love  with  Violet. 
If  he  has  any  eyes  in  his  head,  he  must  know 
Gloden  Carrick  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  Violet." 

"Still,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  Violet  were 
back,  and  then  we  could  have  Reginald  over  here." 

But  Miss  Wentworth  pooh-poohed  this  idea. 
Amy  was  always  so  full  of  ridiculous  fancies. 
Even  if  Violet  were  to  return  to-morrow,  the 
weather  was  so  bad  that  Reginald  would  never 
be  able  to  find  his  way  to  the  Gate  House.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  disappoint  the  Courtenays  ; 
and  what  was  the  good  of  paying  ten  guineas  for 
a  new  dress  if  it  was  not  to  be  worn  }  Violet  was 
enjoying  herself,  and  it  would  be  very  selfish  to 
recall  her  for  a  nervous  whim.  And  Miss  Went- 
worth's  common  sense  was  so  crushing  that  Mrs. 
Winter  was  silenced. 
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"  Your  mother  is  rather  ailing,  and  I  got  Dr. 
Parry  to  see  her,"  was  all  she  wrote  to  Violet. 
"  He  says  the  severe  weather  tries  her,  and  that  we 
must  keep  her  as  warm  as  possible." 

Violet  shrugged  her  shoulders  over  Theresa's 
letter. 

"Cousin  Tess  always  fusses  if  mother's  finger 
aches,"  she  said  to  Constance.  "  I  dare  say  she  is 
much  as  usual.  How  can  any  one  enjoy  good 
health  if  they  take  no  exercise,  and  live  in  hot 
rooms  ?  Mother  wants  rousing  and  taking  out  of 
herself." 

Violet  had  never  been  in  better  spirits.  She  was 
very  dependent  on  her  friends  and  environment  for 
happiness.  She  was  going  from  one  pleasant 
house  to  another,  and  was  feted  and  caressed  to 
her  heart's  content.  She  had  enjoyed  Reginald's 
society,  and  they  were  on  their  old  intimate  foot- 
ing ;  and  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Felix 
Hamerton,  and  the  old  quartette  had  been  very 
happy  together. 

Once  or  twice  Miss  Wentworth's  conscience 
pricked  her,  when  she  saw  her  friend's  pinched 
face  and  anxious  expression.  "  I  will  write  to 
Violet  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  her  mother  wants 
her,"  she  would  say  to  herself ;  but  on  the  next  day 
Mrs.  Winter  would  revive  and  seem  a  little  more 
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cheerful,  and  then  she  thought  that  she  would  put 
off  writing  for  another  day  or  so. 

Mrs.  Winter  was  always  talking  about  Violet 
now,  and  when  she  and  Miss  Wentworth  sat 
together  in  the  red  drawing-room  of  an  evening, 
when  only  a  falling  coal  or  the  nibbling  of  mice 
behind  the  skirting-board  broke  the  silence  of  the 
Gate  House,  she  would  go  back  to  old  days,  when 
Violet  was  a  happy,  romping  child,  and  she  would 
tell  Theresa  anecdotes  about  her  cleverness,  and 
her  father's  fondness  for  her,  breaking  off  with 
a  sigh. 

Miss  Wentworth  used  to  listen  with  praise- 
worthy patience.  She  never  checked  these  endless 
stories  that  were  always  cropping  up  now.  If  it 
made  Amy  happy  to  remember  the  baby  Violet 
in  her  blue  shoes,  walking  unsteadily  among  the 
daisies,  she  would  try  not  to  look  bored  ;  but  now 
and  then  a  puzzled  expression  would  come  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  would  put  down  her  crochet. 

"  What  makes  you  always  talk  about  Violet 
when  she  was  a  baby  ?  "  she  said  once.  "  I  should 
think  she  must  be  more  to  you  now." 

But  a  wistful  look  came  to  Mrs.  Winter's  face, 
and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  answer. 

"  A  mother  always  remembers  her  baby,"  she 
said  at  last.     "  I  like  to  think  of  the  time  when 
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there  was  never  a  word  between  us,  and  I  could 
say  what  I  liked  without  fear  of  an  impatient 
answer.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
Tessie — that  Violet  has  always  been  masterful ;  but 
I  will  not  have  you  always  flinging  that  in  my  face. 
It  was  my  fault  as  well  as  hers.  A  weak  mother 
makes  an  overbearing  daughter.  I  know  that  now. 
Last  night  I  was  dreaming  that  Marmaduke  was 
sitting  on  the  lawn  with  me,  just  by  the  big  cedar, 
and  I  had  on  my  white  dress — he  always  liked  to 
see  me  in  white — and  Violet  was  playing  between 
us.  She  had  her  puppy  and  a  ball,  and  Marma- 
duke was  saying What  was  he  saying  ?  "  and 

Mrs.  Winter  looked  a  little  bewildered. 

"  I  know  what  I  say,"  interposed  her  friend, 
vigorously — "  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  take  your 
draught  and  go  to  bed.  Come,  I  won't  have  you 
sitting  up  later.  I  never  dreamt  much  myself," 
went  on  Theresa.  "  I  don't  hold  with  dreams  ;  they 
are  tiresome  things.  You  are  always  in  some 
ridiculous  position  or  other.  Riding  on  a  clothes- 
horse  instead  of  your  brown  mare  ;  or  swimming 
in  a  yard  or  two  of  seaweed,  and  making  believe 
that  you  are  in  the  open  sea  ;  or  going  to  an 
evening  party  in  your  night-dress  and  slippers, 
with  perhaps  an  umbrella  under  your  arm,  till  you 
could  laugh  with  vexation  when  you  wake.     Let 
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me  help  you  upstairs  ;  there  Is  no  need  to  ring  for 
Harriet"  And  there  was  no  lack  of  tenderness  in 
the  way  she  supported  the  invalid. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  about  her,"  thought  Miss 
Wentworth,  when  she  left  her  for  the  night.  "  She 
is  losing  flesh  every  day.  I  told  Dr.  Parry  so,  and 
he  did  not  contradict  me.  This  fretfulness  is 
new,  too ;  Amy  was  always  so  sweet-tempered 
and  easy  to  manage  ;  "  and  Miss  Wentworth's  face 
worked  a  little.  With  all  her  faults  and  want  of 
tact,  she  had  given  her  friend  a  life's  devotion. 
"Violet  has  taken  no  notice  of  my  letter,"  she 
continued  ;  "  if  she  does  not  come  home  soon 
of  her  own  accord,  I  must  give  her  a  stronger 
hint."  But  as  yet  Mr.  Winter  was  no  better, 
and  Violet  had  not  been  recalled  to  the  Gate 
House. 

Reginald  had  hoped  that  his  sister's  presence 
would  not  interfere  with  his  visits  to  Harvey's 
room  ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  and  he  soon 
found  that,  unless  he  wished  to  arouse  Constance's 
suspicions,  he  must  curtail  them  very  decidedly. 
On  the  first  morning  after  his  arrival  she  had  gone 
with  him  to  visit  the  invalid,  and  had  been  very 
sweet  and  caressing  in  her  manners  to  Harvey  ; 
indeed,  when  she  spoke  to  him  her  eyes  had  been 
full  of  tears.    The  little  white  shrunken  face  with  the 
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large  hollow  eyes  appealed  strongly  to  her  motherly 
feelings. 

"  How  ill  you  have  been,  my  poor  dear  boy  !  "  she 
said,  leaning  over  him  to  kiss  his  forehead.  And 
then  she  had  said  a  great  many  kind  things  to 
Gloden.  Reginald,  seated  on  the  bed  in  his  usual 
fashion,  thought  that  his  sister's  manner  was  per- 
fect. Gloden's  shyness  had  quite  thawed  under 
her  sweet  looks  and  tones,  and  the  memory  of  her 
past  kindness  was  still  warm  within  her. 

"You  must  let  me  come  and  relieve  you  some- 
times," Constance  had  said  ;  "  you  look  as  though 
you  needed  air  and  exercise.  Rex  and  Ninian 
taught  me  how  to  play  Halma,  and  I  could  have 
a  game  with  Harvey  while  you  freshen  yourself  up 
by  a  brisk  walk." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  Gloden  had  returned 
gratefully,  while  Reginald  beamed  approval  ;  "  but 
as  Aunt  Clemency  is  away,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
leave  Harvey  to-day.  But  perhaps  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

Then  Reginald's  eyes  grew  thoughtful.  He  was 
wondering  what  errand  he  could  devise  that  should 
take  him  to  Grantham  while  Constance  played 
Halma,  shut  up  safely  in  Harvey's  room. 

Constance  did  not  remain  long.  She  had  to 
write  to  her  husband  and  Violet,  and    Reginald 
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did  not  venture  to  remain  behind  her.  But  he 
nearly  cursed  himself  for  his  moral  cowardice 
when  at  luncheon  Constance  proposed  that  he 
should  drive  her  to  Grantham,  though  he  could 
find  no  pretext  for  declining.  Constance  was 
hardy,  and  could  not  live  without  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  roads  were  so  muddy  for  walking,  and 
it  was  natural  that  she  should  want  to  call  at  the 
Gate  House  when  she  and  Violet  were  such  friends. 
So  he  put  on  a  cheerful  face,  and  made  himself 
very  pleasant  during  the  drive,  though  he  inwardly 
rejoiced  when  the  servant  told  them  that  Miss 
Wentworth  was  out,  and  that  Mrs.  Winter  was 
lying  down  in  her  room. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now  } "  he  asked,  hoping 
that  Constance  would  be  ready  to  return  home. 
But  no,  nothing  was  further  from  her  intentions. 
She  would  call  on  Mrs.  Parry  and  the  Egertons, 
and  if  Reginald  would  only  drive  her  round  by 
Beechfield,  she  could  inquire  how  old  Mrs.  Paget 
was  ;  Violet  had  told  her  how  ill  she  had  been. 

''  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  attentive  to  my 
neighbours,"  returned  Reginald,  a  little  gloomily. 
"  You  are  a  terribly  sociable  person.  Con  ;  you 
make  such  long  visits  that  there  is  no  getting  you 
away." 

"  We  will  have  tea  at  the  Egertons' — their  tea- 
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table  is  charming,"  was  Constance's  reply  ;  "  and 
Dora  and  Willie  are  such  delicious  children.  And 
if  we  could  find  Winifred  Logan  in,  you  might 
drop  me  there  for  a  few  moments." 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  ? "  asked  Reginald,  sar- 
castically ;  but  he  felt  he  was  in  for  it,  so  he  might 
as  well  do  things  with  a  good  grace. 

Constance  enjoyed  her  afternoon  immensely. 
Reggie  was  in  such  good  spirits,  and  drove  so  well. 
It  was  quite  late  when  they  returned,  so  late  that 
there  was  barely  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Mrs. 
Carrick  had  returned  an  hour  ago,  and  the  young 
gentleman  had  been  up  most  of  the  afternoon, 
Norton  informed  them  ;  and  Reginald  vowed 
mentally  that  he  would  steal  away  after  dinner, 
and  leave  Constance  to  her  own  devices. 

Evening  visitors  were  rare  at  the  Hall.  In  spite 
of  the  squire's  popularity,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  people  would  care  to  leave  their  comfortable 
firesides  to  walk  through  dark  lanes  on  a  January 
evening,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a 
lantern  to  prevent  them  from  stumbling  into  a 
ditch.  But  there  was  one  person  who  occasionally 
walked  over  from  Grantham  for  a  chat  or  a  game 
of  billiards,  and  this  was  Captain  Boythorn,  a 
retired  naval  officer,  who  invariably  turned  up  in 
the  worst  weather  and  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
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Captain  Boythorn  was  rather  a  favourite  with 
Reginald.  He  liked  the  hardy  old  veteran,  with 
his  sea-stories  and  simple,  guileless  nature.  Lady 
Car  had  liked  him  too,  and  had  always  received 
him  graciously  ;  but  when  the  door-bell  pealed 
through  the  house,  and  Captain  Boythorn  was 
announced,  Reginald  muttered  something  the 
reverse  of  complimentary. 

"  Hang  it  all !  he  comes  far  too  often.  If  you 
give  him  an  inch  he  takes  an  ell,"  growled  Reginald. 
Nevertheless,  he  welcomed  his  visitor  with  some 
show  of  cordiality.  "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to 
turn  out  on  a  night  like  this,"  he  said,  as  Captain 
Boythorn  entered. 

He  was  a  hale,  vigorous  old  man,  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  moustache,  and  a  rough,  weather- 
beaten  face. 

"  You  see,  I  have  my  sister  with  me." 

"  I  thought  you  were  alone,  squire,  or  I  would 
not  have  come  in  this  unceremonious  way,"  returned 
Captain  Boythorn,  "  though  I  am  delighted  to  see 
my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Wyndham.  I  said  to  my 
wife,  I  expect  Lorimer  must  be  a  bit  lonely  up  at 
the  Hall,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  glad  of  a  game 
of  billiards ;  so  I  put  on  my  pilot  coat  and  walked 
over." 

"And  we  are  charmed  to  see  you,  Captain  Boy- 
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thorn,"  returned  Constance,  secretly  marvelling 
why  her  brother  looked  so  grave.  "  Is  the  billiard- 
room  fire  lighted,  Reg  ?  Perhaps  I  had  better  go 
and  see  ; "  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  tripped  away, 
leaving  the  two  gentlemen  over  their  wine.  And 
as  soon  as  they  had  had  their  coffee,  Reginald  led 
the  way  to  the  billiard-room. 

"  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  Boythorn,"  he 
said  hastily,  "and  then  you  shall  have  your 
revenge.  You  will  find  some  excellent  cigars  in 
that  cabinet." 

It  was  too  late,  of  course,  to  see  Harvey,  but 
perhaps  he  would  have  the  good  fortune  to  find 
Gloden  alone  in  the  tapestry  room.  He  must  and 
would  bid  her  good  night ;  but,  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, the  room  was  empty.  A  book  he  had  lent 
her  was  open  on  the  table,  and  the  grey  sock  that 
Mrs.  Carrick  was  knitting.  They  must  both  be  in 
Harvey's  room.  He  dare  not  knock,  but  perhaps 
if  he  were  to  wait  a  little  he  could  apologize  to 
Captain  Boythorn.  He  had  a  good  excuse  in  his 
anxiety  to  know  how  Harvey  had  passed  the  day. 

At  this  moment  a  footstep  passed  the  door.  He 
knew  that  light  tread  well  ;  it  was  Gloden.  But 
as  he  hurried  out  to  intercept  her  he  could  see  her 
hastening  in  the  direction  of  the  Reynolds  room. 
He  had  not  thought  how  late  it  was,  and  in  his 
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fear  that  she  would  enter  her  room  without  seeing 
him,  he  called  her  by  name.  "  Gloden  !  "  he  said 
it  almost  unconsciously.  "  Miss  Carrick  " — correct- 
ing himself  at  once. 

But  she  had  heard  it,  and  her  hand  dropped 
from  the  door. 

"  Did  you  want  me  ?  "  she  asked  faintly.  There 
was  no  displeasure  in  her  face ;  only  a  curious 
expectant  look.     Why  had  he  called  her  Gloden  } 

"  No  ;  only  to  wish  you  good  night,  and  to  ask 
you  how  Harvey  is.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  you 
to-day.  My  sister  made  me  drive  her  to  Grantham, 
and  we  paid  quite  a  round  of  calls ;  and  now 
Captain  Boythorn  is  here,  and  I  must  play  billiards 
with  him.  You  have  not  thought  me  neglectful, 
have  you  ?  " 

Gloden  turned  her  head  aside  for  a  moment,  as 
though  she  were  embarrassed.  It  had  been  a  long, 
dull  day,  and  she  had  missed  him  sorely,  and  more 
than  once  she  had  pictured  him  happy  with  his 
sister  and  forgetting  her  existence.  "  No,  of  course 
not,"  she  answered  hastily ;  "  we  knew  that  you 
were  taken  up.  Harvey  told  me  to  wish  you 
good  night  for  him.  He  is  so  much  better  to-day  ; 
he  sat  up  for  more  than  two  hours." 

'*And  you  have  not  been  dull?"  How  he 
wished    she  would   look  at  him  !     She  was  shyer 
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than  ever  with  him  to-night.  He  could  see  the 
dehcate  nape  of  her  neck,  and  the  exquisite  curve 
of  her  cheek,  with  the  long  lashes  lying  on  it 

"  Oh  no."  But  the  fib  was  so  transparent  that  it 
failed  to  take  Reginald  in. 

"  Of  course  you  were  dull,"  he  returned  vehe- 
mently, "  shut  up  in  that  room  all  day ;  but  you 
are  going  to  the  Gate  House  to-morrow,  and  the 
walk  will  do  you  good.  You  must  start  early  and 
give  yourself  plenty  of  time,  the  afternoons  are  so 
terribly  short."  Then  a  door  opening  near  them 
made  him  start.  "  Good  night,"  he  said  involun- 
tarily ;  but  it  was  only  Mrs.  Carrick  coming 
out  of  the  west  room,  and  he  held  her  hand  a 
moment  longer.  "  I  shall  be  going  myself  to 
Grantham,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  somewhere 
on  the  road.     Now  I  must  go  back  to  Boythorn." 

"Good  night,"  returned  Gloden,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  for  a  moment;  and  then  a  sudden  thought 
came  to  her.  Why  had  Mr.  Lorimer  mentioned 
the  shortness  of  the  afternoon  ?  Did  he  not  know 
that  she  was  going  in  the  morning }  She  must 
call  him  back  and  tell  him  so.  "  Mr.  Lorimer," 
she  said,  hardly  raising  her  voice;  but  he  heard  her, 
and  turned  at  once. 

"  What  is  it  t "  he  asked,  hurrying  back  to  her. 

But  she  had  already  regretted  her  impulse.     ''  If 
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I  tell  him  that,  it  will  look  as  though  I  wanted 
him  to  meet  me,  and  feared  to  miss  him.  He  will 
find  it  out  for  himself,  of  course." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  Bernard  is 
coming  to-morrow  to  see  Harvey,"  she  said,  a  little 
nervously. 

"  All  right ;  they  will  be  company  for  each  other 
in  your  absence."  And  he  nodded  to  her  brightly 
and  walked  off,  leaving  Gloden  still  standing  there, 
with  a  vexed,  uneasy  look  on  her  face. 

"  He  will  think  it  so  strange  of  me  not  to  tell 
him  that  Aunt  Clemency  wishes  me  to  go  in  the 
morning  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  shall  ask 
Harvey  to  explain  it  to  him.  I  cannot  think  why 
I  find  it  so  difficult  to  say  things  to  him  now  ;  I 
have  never  been  so  foolishly  nervous  with  him 
before.  I  think  it  is  his  manner,  and  the  way  he 
looks  at  me.  I  wonder  why  he  started  so  when 
Aunt  Clemency  came  out  of  the  room  t  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  that  it  was  his  sister,  and  she  should 
see  him  speaking  to  me.  Mrs.  Norton  says  he 
thinks  so  much  of  her  opinion." 

Gloden  could  not  rid  herself  of  a  sense  of  worry. 
She  felt  as  though  she  had  treated  Reginald  badly 
by  not  telling  him  of  her  change  of  plan.  But  most 
likely  she  would  see  him  before  she  started  ;  he 
would  hear  Griff  bark,  and  come  out  of  the  library. 
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She  was  nervous,  and  making  much  of  a  trifle. 
She  had  acted  quite  rightly ;  Mr.  Lorimer  would 
think  all  the  better  of  her  for  her  backwardness. 
And  then  he  had  forgotten  himself;  he  had  no 
right  to  call  her  Gloden. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

WHISPERING   TONGUES   CAN    POISON   TRUTH.' 

"  Fire  that  is  closest  kept  burns  most  of  all." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


LODEN    woke    the   next    morning  with    a 


^^1  strange  feeling  of  heaviness.  As  she 
opened  her  eyes,  she  half  hoped  that  the  weather 
would  prove  unfavourable  for  her  intended  walk  to 
Grantham,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed.  It 
was  a  clear,  still,  wintry  morning,  and  already  a 
faint  brightness  seemed  to  promise  some  measure 
of  chill,  tepid  sunshine  later  in  the  day.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  tried  to  reason  away  her  uneasy 
feelings  by  telling  herself  that  her  long  confine- 
ment to  the  house  had  made  her  nervous  and 
fanciful ;  some  subtle  inner  voice  still  made  itself 
heard,  expostulating  with  her  for  her  false  prudery. 
"You    ought   to  have  told  him,"    it  said.       "He 
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knows  you  too  well  to  accuse  you  of  forwardness, 
It  was  a  mistake  not  to  have  been  open  with  him. 
He  has  a  right  to  feel  injured." 

Gloden  got  out  of  patience  with  herself  at  last. 
"  What  a  fuss  I  am  making  about  a  mere  trifle ! " 
she  said  resolutely.  "  As  though  there  were  not 
a  way  out  of  my  difficulty.  I  will  go  down  to  the 
morning  room  and  tell  Mrs.  Wyndham  where  I  am 
going.  Very  probably  there  may  be  some  errand 
to  do  for  her  in  the  town  ;  and  if  Mr.  Lorimer  be 
with  her,  I  can  explain  that  Aunt  Clemency  is  to 
blame  for  my  change  of  plan."  And  after  this  she 
felt  more  comfortable. 

"  Don't  hurry  back,  Glow,"  observed  Harvey, 
when  she  bade  him  good-bye.  "  Mrs.  Wyndham  is 
coming  up  this  morning.  You  will  take  Griff,  of 
course.  And  oh,  I  say,  Uncle  Reuben  is  going  to 
have  tea  with  me  this  afternoon  ;  Aunt  Clem  told 
me  so.  He  wants  a  good  long  talk,  so  he  is 
coming  early,  and  Ben  will  look  after  the  shop." 

"  That  will  be  very  nice,"  returned  Gloden, 
rather  absently,  as  she  buttoned  her  gloves. 
"Come,  Griff;"  and  Griff,  who  had  been  sitting 
erect  on  his  haunches,  quivering  with  expectation, 
uttered  a  short  bark  of  excitement,  and  flew  down 
the  staircase. 

Gloden  followed   more  slowly ;  but  before  she 
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could  reach  the  morning  room,  where  Reginald 
was  reading  his  Tiutes,  she  encountered  Mrs. 
Wyndham. 

"  Are  you  going  out  ?  "  she  asked  in  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  there  are  some  things  to  order  in  the 
town,  and  Aunt  Clemency  said  the  afternoon 
would  be  too  late.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  you — or  Mr.  Lorimer  .?  "  She  put  in  the  last 
word  hurriedly. 

"No,  thanks,"  returned  Constance,  with  her 
charming  smile.  "  I  dare  say  we  shall  go  out 
before  the  brightness  of  the  day  is  over.  I  hope 
you  will  enjoy  your  walk,  Miss  Carrick.  I  will 
go  up  and  have  a  game  of  Halma  with  Harvey 
when  I  have  finished  my  letters." 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it  ;  she  could  not  go 
in  search  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  nothing  else  could 
serve  her  purpose.  Then  she  remembered  that  to 
reach  the  gate  she  must  pass  the  windows  of  the 
library  and  morning  room.  He  would  be  in  one 
of  the  rooms';  she  knew  his  habits  well  enough  to 
be  sure  of  that.  By  this  time  he  would  have  been 
to  the  stables  and  visited  the  kennels  ;  then  he 
would  have  brushed  himself  down  after  the  em- 
barrassing attentions  of  his  four-footed  friends, 
and  would  be  engrossed  with  the  Times,  which 
would  just  have  arrived. 
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Yes,  she  was  right.  There  was  a  tweed  coat- 
sleeve  in  the  morning-room  window ;  the  hand 
with  the  oddly  shaped  signet  ring  that  he  always 
wore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then  Gloden  averted 
her  eyes,  and  walked  on  faster.  Had  he  seen  her  ? 
Should  she  hear  him  throw  up  the  window,  and 
call  to  her  to  stop  ?  No ;  there  was  dead  silence, 
the  fact  being  that  Reginald's  head  was  that 
moment  turned  away.  Norton  had  just  entered 
the  room  with  a  message  for  his  master,  and  though 
Lassie  grew  excited  and  barked  nervously  at  the 
sight  of  Griff,  Reginald  took  no  notice. 

Gloden  never  enjoyed  a  walk  less.  She  was  out 
of  tune  with  herself,  with  everything.  Another  time 
she  would  have  exulted  in  the  pale  sunlight  and 
the  crispness  of  the  cold  air.  The  bare  fields  and 
hedgerows  looked  less  dingy  ;  there  was  a  reflected 
brightness  on  the  long  pool.  By  the  Giles's  cottage 
some  yellow-billed  ducks  were  disporting  them- 
selves in  it.  Gloden  despatched  all  her  errands  ; 
then  she  looked  in  on  Uncle  Reuben  as  she  passed 
Market  Street.  She  must  call  there  again  for 
some  things  that  Patty  was  getting  ready  for  her, 
and  then  she  went  on  to  the  Gate  House. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  go  in,  she  thought. 
She  would  inquire  how  Mrs.  Winter  was,  and  when 
Violet   would    be   back.      There    was    very   little 
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sympathy  between  her  and  Miss  Wentworth.  She 
was  just  leaving  her  books,  with  a  civil  message, 
when  to  her  surprise  the  butler  asked  her  to  walk 
in.  His  mistress  was  alone,  and  had  seen  her  from 
the  window,  and  would  be  glad  if  she  would  walk 
in.  Gloden  was  in  no  hurry  to  return,  and  she 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  about  Violet ;  so  she 
complied  with  this  request,  and  followed  the  man 
through  the  suite  of  rooms  to  the  red  drawing- 
room. 

Mrs.  Winter  was  sitting  close  to  the  fire.  She 
did  not  rise  as  Gloden  entered — only  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  faint  greeting  smile. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Miss  Carrick  ;  sit  down  " 
— motioning  her  to  a  seat  near  her.  "  I  hope  your 
brother  is  better." 

"  Oh  yes ;  we  are  quite  happy  about  him  now." 
Gloden  spoke  a  little  nervously.  She  was  shocked 
as  well  as  surprised  at  the  change  in  Mrs.  Winter's 
appearance.  The  pretty  comely  face  was  dwindled 
and  shrunken,  and  so,  indeed,  was  the  whole  figure. 
She  looked  half  her  size,  and  there  was  a  restless, 
anxious  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  look  so  ill,"  she  began, 
and  a  feeling  of  wonder  crossed  her  mind  that 
Violet  should  be  still  away.  Could  she  know  that 
her  mother  was  so  seriously  indisposed  }     But  as 
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she  said  this,  a  fretful  frown  came  to  Mrs.  Winter's 
face. 

"  Miss  Wentworth  is  always  telling  me  that  I 
look  so  bad,  but  Dr.  Parry  says  there  is  nothing 
much  amiss  with  me,  and  he  knows  my  constitu- 
tion. I  am  more  moped  than  ill.  It  is  dull  for 
two  women  to  be  alone  in  this  big  house  ;  and 
Violet  is  always  away  now.  Now  tell  me  about 
Harvey  ;  I  suppose  you  will  be  bringing  him  back 
soon  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  shall  take  him  home  as  soon  as  Dr. 
Parry  allows  it ;  but  Aunt  Clemency  fears  it  will  be 
another  ten  days  or  so  before  he  can  be  moved. 
Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  is  at  the 
Hall  ?  " 

Then  a  vexed  expression  came  into  the  invalid's 
eyes. 

"  Yes  ;  she  and  her  brother  called  yesterday,  and 
Evans  told  them  that  I  was  lying  down.  Theresa 
was  out,  or  she  would  never  have  allowed  them  to 
be  sent  away  ;  she  knew  how  I  was  longing  to  see 
Constance,  and  Reginald  too.  I  wanted  to  tell  him 
that  Violet  would  be  coming  home  soon ;  that  is 
what  he  came  to  find  out.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  it 
strange  of  her  to  stay  away  so  long,  unless  Con- 
stance has  told  him  about  the  Courtenays'  dance." 

Gloden  hardly  knew  what  answer  to  make  to 
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this.  Mrs.  Winter's  manner  was  a  little  strange. 
As  she  mentioned  Reginald's  name  she  darted  an 
odd,  suspicious  look  at  Gloden. 

"  It  is  time  she  was  at  home  now/'  she  continued 
fretfully,  "  only  Theresa  is  always  putting  me  off 
when  I  want  to  send  for  her.  Perhaps  Violet  feels 
a  little  delicate  about  coming  back  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood just  now ; "  and  her  tone  was  a  little 
significant.  "  You  are  such  friends  with  my 
daughter,  Miss  Carrick,  she  has  taken  such  a 
strong  fancy  for  you,  that  I  do  not  mind  telling 
you  in  confidence  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is  paying  her 
marked  attention.  Constance  tells  me  that  they 
evidently  understand  each  other." 

"He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  goes 
round,"  and  for  one  moment  Gloden  felt  as 
though  the  walls  were  rocking  round  her ;  then 
she  drew  her  breath  hard.  "  Indeed  ! "  was  all 
she  contrived  to  say. 

And  again  Mrs.  Winter  looked  at  her  sus- 
piciously. 

"  Every  one  in  Grantham  knows  that  Reginald 
Lorimer  cared  for  Violet  before  he  married  Lady 
Car,  and  they  say  there  is  nothing  so  strong  as  a 
fancy  revived.  Constance  made  up  that  match. 
Reginald  was  young,  and  Lady  Car  a  fine-looking 
woman  and  an  heiress.     Reginald  is  charming,  but 
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these  easy-tempered  men  have  seldom  got  deep 
feelings  ;  Violet  must  take  her  chance  of  that." 

"Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is  paying 
attentions  to  your  daughter  ? "  asked  Gloden,  in 
a  quick,  hard  tone.  Mrs.  Winter's  voice  seemed 
to  be  miles  away.  And  then,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
her  face,  "  Do  you  mean  they  are  engaged  ?  " 

For  one  moment  Mrs.  Winter  hesitated.  She 
had  not  meant  to  say  so  much,  but  that  sudden 
pallor  in  Gloden's  face  alarmed  her.  Her  sus- 
picions were  verified.  Reginald  was  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  Violet ;  he  was  paying  attention 
in  secret  to  Gloden  Carrick — the  hurt,  proud  look 
in  the  girl's  eyes  revealed  her  secret.  Gloden  was 
her  child's  rival.  She  was^a  dangerous,  designing 
girl ;  propinquity  favoured  her.  Violet  was  away 
and  could  not  defend  herself;  her  mother  must 
defend  her.  If  a  plausible  falsehood  could  arrest 
the  mischief,  it  would  be  right  to  utter  it.  The 
temptation  was  sharp  and  sudden,  and  the  answer 
came  glibly  to  her  lips — 

"  It  is  not  made  public  yet.  It  is  far  too  soon  ; 
Reginald  has  not  been  a  widower  a  twelvemonth 
yet." 

"  But  they  are  engaged  ?  " — almost  harshly. 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  ask  me,"  replied 
Mrs.  Winter,  hastily  ;  "  I  have  said  too  much  now. 
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Violet  will  be  angry  with  me.  When  I  said  that 
they  understood  each  other,  it  was  all  that  I  ought 
to  say.  They  do  not  even  correspond  ;  they  think 
it  better  not." 

"  But  all  the  same  they  are  engaged } "  Gloden's 
persistence  meant  one  thing — she  would  drag  the 
truth  out  of  Mrs.  Winter.  Why  had  she  cast  dust 
in  her  eyes  by  saying  Mr.  Lorimer  was  paying 
attention  to  Violet?  The  real  fundamental  fact 
that  she  must  elicit  was  this — was  Reginald 
Lorimer  engaged  to  Violet  Winter,  or  was  he  not  ? 

"  He  is."  Mrs.  Winter  turned  a  little  pale  as 
she  uttered  this  falsehood ;  but  it  was  spoken, 
and  Gloden  rose  from  her  chair.  The  air  of  the 
room,  its  soft  scented  atmosphere,  seemed  to 
suffocate  her. 

"  It  is  late  ;  I  must  go  now.  I  fear  my  visit  has 
tired  you,"  she  said,  putting  a  strong  force  on  her- 
self. 

But  Mrs.  Winter  held  her  fast.  "  You  will  not 
tell  any  one  that  I  said  this  ?  You  will  keep  my 
confidence  sacred  ? " 

Then  Gloden  bowed  ;  she  had  come  to  the  limits 
of  her  endurance,  and  could  not  speak  another 
word.  Her  throat  felt  parched  and  dry,  and  there 
was  a  gnawing  pain  at  her  heart.  As  she  crossed 
the  moat  she  noticed  that  the  brief  winter  sunlight 
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had  already  faded,  and  the  little  wood  looked  black 
and  sombre. 

She  could  not  think  ;  her  mind  was  a  perfect 
blank.     She  could  only  recall  stray  fragments  of 
what  had  passed.     "  It  is  far  too  soon  ;  Reginald 
has  not  been  a  widower  a  twelvemonth  yet."    And 
again,  "These  easy-tempered   men    have  seldom 
got  deep  feelings.     Violet  must  take  her  chance  of 
that."     But  here  Gloden  stood  still  in  the  lane  and 
smote  her  hands  sharply  together.      Ah!  it  was 
coming  to  her  now,  what  it  meant,  this  dull  gnaw- 
ing at  her  heart.     What  a  fool  she  had  been,  to 
think    for    a    moment   that    Mr.    Lorimer's   kind' 
speeches,  his  caressing  tones   and   words,  meant 
anything  !     It  was  his  way  to  be  kind.     He  was 
treating    her    as    he    treated    Harvey ;    she   was 
Harvey's  sister,  that  was  all.     He  was  charming, 
as  Mrs.  Winter  said,  but  he  had  no  deep  feelings. 
Why,  his   conduct   proved   that.      He  had  liked 
Violet  in  those  old  days,  and  yet  he  had  allowed 
his  sister  to  talk  him  into  a   marriage   with   an. 
heiress.     He  had  not  cared  for  his  wife — not  much  ; 
he  had  been  good  to  her  as  he  would  be  good  to 
any  one  who  depended  on  him,  but  his  spirits  were 
wonderful  certainly,  for  a  widower  who  had  not 
lost  his  wife  a  year.     Oh,  why  had  she  been  so 
blind  to  this  defect  of  character  ?      Why  had   a 
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winning  manner  and  a  few  kind  words  wiled  the 
very  heart  out  of  her  breast  ? 

For  standing  there  in  the  little  lane,  with  its 
black  overhanging  branches,  and  its  sodden  mass 
of  last  year's  leaves  trampled  underfoot — with  the 
grey  winter  sky  above  her,  and  that  dull  despair 
at  her  heart,  Gloden  no  longer  sought  to  deceive 
herself.  She  knew  that  she  cared  for  Reginald 
Lorimer  far  too  much  for  her  peace  of  mind.  And 
he  had  been  playing  with  her !  No,  that  was  too 
hard  a  thing  to  say  ;  he  had  been  simply  the 
kindest  of  friends.  It  was  a  mistake,  it  was  a  cruel, 
needless  mistake,  but  he  had  meant  no  harm. 
These  easy-tempered  men  have  seldom  deep  feel- 
ings. He  was  to  marry  Violet,  and  Violet  must 
take  her  chance ;  and,  alas !  she  must  take  her 
chance  too.  But  she  had  never  imagined  pain 
like  this.  The  dull  misery  of  her  sensations  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  a  secret,  unacknowledged 
hope  had  lurked  unseen  all  this  time.  The  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  that  had  prompted  her  instinctively 
to  leave  the  Hall  without  delay  was  nothing  more 
than  a  maidenly  withdrawal  from  attentions  that 
were  only  too  gratifying.  If  he  were  in  earnest 
he  could  follow  her,  she  had  said  to  herself  proudly, 
never  for  one  moment  imagining  that  Reginald 
was  Violet's  affianced  lover.     Oh,  how  piteously 
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she  had  deceived  herself!  A  great  sob  of  mingled 
humiliation  and  pain  rose  to  her  throat.  And  yet 
she  scarcely  blamed  him.  He  had  meant  to  be 
kind  ;  it  was  his  nature  to  say  soft  things.  His 
easy  temper,  his  charming  manner  were  to  blame, 
not  he,  Reginald  Lorimer,  her  friend,  who  had 
pitied  and  been  good  to  her  ever  since  she  had 
-come  to  Grantham,  a  proud,  unhappy  girl,  whose 
little  world  had  fallen  into  ruins. 

Suddenly  a  scene  flashed  before  her.  There  was 
the  staircase  and  the  hall  below,  flooded  with 
yellow  lamplight,  and  a  few  steps  below  her, 
Reginald,  looking  up  at  her  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  a  halo  round  his  fair  hair.     That  tender, 

deprecating  smile And  here  Gloden  shivered, 

and  the  icy  contraction  of  her  heart  seemed  to 
relax,  while  tears,  the  saddest  tears  she  had  ever 
shed  in  her  life,  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

Oh,  the  arid  desolation  of  such  tears,  the  waste 
and  pity  of  them,  and  yet  what  myriads  of  women 
have  shed  them  since  the  world  began  !  There  are 
terrible  mysteries  in  life,  unsolved  and  countless 
enigmas  ;  as  the  poet  has  most  justly  observed, 
"  Sorrow  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as 
want  of  heart."  It  is  sad,  nay,  it  is  almost  in- 
tolerable, to  think  of  the  pent-up  force  of  affection 
in  women's  hearts  that  never  finds  legitimate  outlet. 
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We  may  comfort  ourselves  with  repeating  Long- 
fellow's words,  that  "  affection  never  is  wasted  ; " 
and  doubtless  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense  this  is 
true,  yet  is  there  no  brackish  taste  as  of  salt  tears 
in  the  returning  fountain,  though  it  may  yet  flow 
forth  in  a  tide  of  blessings. 

We  say  "  God  knows,"  and  the  mysteries  of 
human  sufferings  are  indeed  only  known  by  in- 
scrutable Wisdom.  The  meaning  of  many  a 
bereaved  and  saddened  life  is  hidden  from  our 
eyes.  It  may  seem  to  us  that  weeping  endures 
too  long,  yet  it  may  be  that  fertilizing  influences 
flow  unseen  into  other  lives,  even  from  those  whose 
lot  seems  barrenness,  a  mere  Sahara,  sterile  and 
unfruitful.  For  there  is  no  human  life  that  need  be 
utterly  fruitless,  and  trouble  rightly  borne,  of  what- 
ever nature  it  may  be,  will  be  like  the  scars  on  the 
face  of  the  veteran  who  has  fought  victoriously 
the  battle  of  life.  "  It  is  better  to  be  in  the  house 
of  mourning  than  in  the  house  of  feasting,"  said 
the  wise  king,  and  many  shall  rise  from  that 
sorrowful  banquet  v/ith  hearts  strengthened  and 
purified  by  that  bitter  discipline. 

Gloden  was  tasting  the  full  bitterness  of  the  cup 
at  this  moment.  It  never  entered  into  her  mind 
to  weigh  Mrs.  Winter's  words  dispassionately. 
How  was  she  to  detect  the  falsehood  ?     But  there 
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was  sore  remorse  in  the  bosom  of  the  weak 
woman  who  had  inflicted  the  mischief.  When 
Miss  Wentworth  returned  some  hours  later,  she 
found  Mrs.  Winter  in  a  pitiable  condition  of 
nervous  excitement ;  but  it  was  not  till  late  at 
night  that  she  at  last  drew  from  her  an  account 
of  her  conversation  with  Gloden  Carrick,  her 
jealous  suspicions,  her  prevarications,  and  lastly 
her  deliberate  falsehood. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  came  over  me,  Tessie,"  she 
said  feebly.  "  I  never  remember  telling  a  lie 
before  since  I  was  a  child,  but  I  got  so  frightened 
on  Violet's  account.  Oh,  you  may  look  as  though 
you  don't  believe  me,  but  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  Reginald  is  making  up  to  both  the  girls, 
and  there  is  some  entanglement  between  him  and 
Gloden  Carrick." 

**  Come,  come,"  returned  Miss  Wentworth,  sooth- 
ingly, "  I  cannot  have  you  exciting  yourself  in  this 
way.  You  have  got  Violet  on  your  nerves.  Things 
will  come  all  right  if  you  will  only  leave  them 
alone.  Meddling  and  match-making  do  no  end 
of  harm.  It  was  wrong  of  you  to  say  that  to  Miss 
Carrick,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  contradict 
yourself  now.  Very  likely  it  will  come  true  ;  so 
my  advice  to  you  is  to  put  the  whole  thing  out 
of  your  head.     Violet  will  be  here  next  week,  and 
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we  will  have  Constance  and  Reginald  over  to 
dinner." 

"And  you  don't  think  any  worse  of  me  for 
telling  that  lie,  Tessie  ?  I  wish  I  had  never  said 
it.     I  was  always  a  truthful  person." 

Then  Miss  Wentworth  patted  her  thin  hand  as 
though  she  were  a  child. 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  right  of  you,  Amy.  You 
must  not  expect  me  to  say  that,  for  good  work  is 
never  done  with  bad  tools ;  but  we  all  do  wrong 
sometimes.  Now  let  me  read  you  your  chapter,, 
and  then  you  had  better  take  your  composing 
draught  and  go  to  bed." 

But  though  Mrs.  Winter  took  this  sensible 
advice,  there  was  little  sleep  for  her  that  night  ; 
that  proud,  pained  look  in  Gloden 's  eyes  seemed  to 
haunt  her  all  through  the  long  hours,  the  young 
face  with  the  sudden  pallor  on  it  to  stare  out  of 
the  darkness.  "  She  loves  him,  and  I  have  sacri- 
ficed her  to  my  child,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  the 
meanness  and  shabbiness  of  her  lie  seemed  to 
reproach  her. 

Theresa  had  not  been  hard  upon  her.  She  said 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  she  felt  she 
could  never  forgive  herself  "  If  I  could  only  undo 
it !  "  she  moaned  ;  and  she  half  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  send  for  Gloden  the  next  day,  but 
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her  good  resolutions  faded  with  the  morning 
light. 

Meanwhile  Gloden  walked  to  Market  Street  and 
then  back  to  the  Hall  with  rapid  steps  and  unseeing 
eyes,  like  one  walking  in  her  sleep ;  but  as  she 
neared  Silcote  her  pace  slackened.  "I  must  be 
strong;  he  must  never  guess  it — no  one  must  guess 
it,"  she  said  to  herself,  almost  fiercely.  "  I  think 
it  would  kill  me  ;  the  shame  of  it  would  kill  me 
if  any  one  were  to  find  it  out.  Oh,  how  proud  I 
am  !  He  was  right  when  he  said  it,  but  I  think 
I  can  bear  any  pain  but  this — that  he  should  ever 
know  that  I  cared  for  him." 

The  thought  was  like  a  spur  to  the  thorough- 
bred, and  put  her  on  her  mettle.  She  would  not 
have  feared  to  meet  Reginald  at  that  m.oment,  but 
he  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  were  at  luncheon. 

"  Who  was  that  ? "  he  asked  in  surprise,  when 
the  door  bell  sounded,  and  Gloden  had  been 
admitted. 

"  It  was  Miss  Carrick,  sir,"  replied  Norton. 

Reginald  looked  at  his  sister  for  an  explanation. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  dear,"  replied  Con- 
stance, calmly ;  "  Miss  Carrick  had  to  go  into 
Grantham  this  morning.  She  wanted  to  know  if 
we  had  any  errands  for  her.  I  would  not  trouble 
you,  as  you  were  reading  your  paper.     I  shall  be 
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quite  up  to  another  walk  if  you  like  to  take  me, 
Reggie." 

"  I  think  you  have  had  enough,  and  so  have  I," 
foe  returned  shortly. 

And  Constance,  who  saw  he  was  put  out,  said 
rvo  more  ;  but  what  was  half  an  hour's  constitutional 
before  luncheon  ?  Why,  they  had  only  given  the 
dogs  an  airing,  and  she  had  been  looking  forward 
to  a  long  walk. 

Reginald  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  escape 
his  sister's  company  that  afternoon,  but  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  this  fact. 

He  had  been  defrauded  of  his  pleasure.  Ever 
since  yesterday  he  had  been  counting  on  this  walk 
to  the  Gate  House  with  Gloden.  He  would  have 
her  to  himself,  and  perhaps  he  would  permit  him- 
self to  say  a  few  guarded  words  about  his  feelings. 
He  would  make  her  understand  the  reason  for  his 
delay,  and  would  beg  her  to  trust  him  till  the  right 
time  came.  He  wanted  to  be  certain  that  she 
understood  him  ;  it  would  make  him  far  more 
comfortable. 

Why  had  she  not  told  him  that  she  was  going 
in  the  morning  ?  It  was  not  kind  of  her  to  disap- 
point him  in  this  way.  Why  had  he  not  seen  her 
pass }  And  then  he  remembered  Lassie's  bark 
while  he  was  speaking  to  Norton.     If  he  had  only 
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seen  her  he  would  have  been  with  her  before  she 
had  reached  the  avenue.  Reginald  had  never  felt 
•so  utterly  put  out.  He  could  hardly  answer  his 
sister's  remarks  without  betraying  his  secret  annoy- 
ance, and  as  soon  as  luncheon  was  over  he  went 
up  to  Harvey's  room  to  seek  an  explanation. 

But  Harvey  was  dozing,  and  Mrs.  Carrick  made 
him  a  sign  not  to  enter.  Then  she  rose  noiselessly, 
and  followed  him  out  into  the  passage. 

"  If  you  are  wanting  Gloden,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she 
said  quietly,  "she  has  gone  to  her  room  to  lie 
down.  Her  head  was  bad,  and  she  could  not  eat 
her  dinner."  Clemency  always  called  luncheon 
-dinner,  and  her  late  repast  supper.  "  She  looked 
fit  to  drop  when  she  came  in,  poor  child." 

*'  I  understood  that  she  was  not  going  out  till 
this  afternoon,"  returned  Reginald,  in  a  moody 
voice. 

Mrs.  Carrick  looked  at  him  in  mild  surprise. 

"The  squire  looked  a  good  deal  put  out,"  she 
told  Gloden  afterwards,  when  she  took  her  a  cup 
of  tea.  "  I  suppose  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  him.  He  wanted  to  know  why  you  had 
changed  your  plans  ;  but  I  said  we  wanted  Harvey's 
things  before  the  afternoon,  and  that  you  had 
gone  early  to  oblige  me,  and  then  he  said  no  more." 

"  I  am  glad  you  told  him  that.  Aunt  Clemency," 
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returned  Gloden,  so  languidly  that  Mrs.  Carrick 
looked  at  her  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Your  head  is  no  better — I  can  see  that,"  she 
said  decidedly;  *'and  you  must  lie  there  a  bit 
longer,  and  let  the  pain  have  its  way.  Your  uncle 
is  with  Harvey,  and  they  are  having  a  rare  talk. 
Now  I  will  make  up  the  fire,  and  the  half  darkness 
will  rest  your  poor  eyes.  Harvey  won't  want  you 
except  to  say  good  night." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  stay  here  a  little  ;  and 
thank  you.  Aunt  Clemency  ; "  for  Gloden  felt  it  was 
a  blessing  that  physical  pain  had  given  her  a  good 
excuse  for  remaining  quietly  in  her  room.  No- 
where else  would  she  be  safe  from  the  risk  of 
meeting  Reginald.  She  wanted  time  to  collect 
her  forces,  and  look  her  trouble  in  the  face.  When 
Aunt  Clemency  had  gone  out,  closing  the  door 
noiselessly  behind  her,  she  lay  somewhat  soothed 
and  quieted  by  the  soft  firelit  darkness,  but  with  a 
great  sadness  in  her  eyes.  "  He  shall  never  know 
it ;  I  must  be  very  brave,"  she  said  to  herself;  and 
then  in  her  young  extremity  she  folded  her  hands 
and  prayed  that  she  might  be  strengthened  to 
take  up  her  woman's  cross  of  suffering,  and  not 
be  crushed  beneath  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A   LETTER   FROM   ROME. 

**  Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

|ARVEY  had  asked  for  his  sister  a  good' 
many  times  before  she  came  into  the 
room,  looking  exhausted  and  heavy-eyed  after  her 
severe  attack  of  pain.  He  beckoned  to  her  eagerly 
to  sit  beside  him. 

"Are  you  better,  Glow,  quite  better?  Aunt 
Clem  was  right,  and  you  do  look  bad — ^just  like 
dad  when  he  had  one  of  his  neuralgic  headaches. 
Are  you  too  tired  to  talk  ?  " — looking  at  her  with, 
affectionate  scrutiny. 

"  No,  dear,"  she  said  gently ;  "  the  rest  has  done- 
me  good,  and  my  headache  has  nearly  gone.  I 
was  sorry  to  be  away  from  you  so  long,  and  to- 
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miss  Uncle  Reuben,  but  indeed  I  could  not  help 
it." 

"  Never  mind,  I  can  have  my  innings  now,  and 
I  have  such  a  lot  to  tell  you.  Glow,  why  are 
people  so  awfully  jolly  t  I  don't  deserve  it  a  bit. 
Look  how  you  and  Aunt  Clem  have  nursed  me, 
and  how  good  Mr.  Lorimer  is,  and  now  there  is 
Uncle  Reuben  ;  and — and  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you  all!"  and  Harvey's  voice  was  decidedly 
choky. 

"You  darling,  who  could  help  being  good  to 
you  } "  And  here  a  salutary  thought  came  to 
Gloden.  Ought  she  to  be  utterly  cast  down  and 
miserable,  when  her  prayers  had  been  answered 
and  her  treasure  restored  to  her  ?  "  What  has 
Uncle  Reuben  been  saying?"  she  asked,  stroking 
his  hair. 

Harvey's  face  was  positively  radiant.  He 
seemed  bursting  with  some  wonderful,  delightful 
secret. 

"  Will  you  try  to  guess,  or  shall  I  tell  you  at 
once  ?  No  ;  I  cannot  keep  it  in  a  moment  longer. 
I  am  to  go  back  to  Repton  next  Easter." 

Gloden  started ;  then  a  look  of  alarm  came  to 
her  eyes.  It  could  not  be  Uncle  Reuben  ;  it  must 
be  some  one  else  who  was  giving  Harvey  the 
desire  of  his  heart. 
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"  How  frightened  you  look,  Gloden.  Why,  you 
have  turned  quite  pale.  I  suppose  it  is  with 
pleasure.  When  Uncle  Reuben  told  me  straight 
out  that  I  was  to  go,  I  made  such  a  goose  of  my- 
self. Put  your  head  down  on  the  pillow  beside 
me,  Glow,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Yes, 
now  we  are  comfortable " — as  Gloden  put  her 
arm  round  him.  "  Oh,  if  we  had  only  dad,  how 
happy  we  should  be  !  " 

"  If  we  had  only  dad !  Oh,  father,  father,  for- 
give me  if  I  have  thought  too  little  about  you !  " 
and  Gloden  hid  her  face  for  a  moment  in  remorse- 
ful pain. 

"  Uncle  Reuben  told  me  that  he  wanted  a 
serious  talk  with  me,"  went  on  Harvey ;  "so  Aunt 
Clem  trotted  away  and  left  us  to  ourselves.  And 
then  he  asked  me  if  I  were  happy  at  Grantham, 
and  how  I  liked  Market  Street  and  the  grammar 
school  and  my  work,  and  what  I  meant  to  do 
when  I  grew  up  to  be  a  man  ;  and  then  he  told 
me  how  he  hoped  I  should  take  to  the  shop.  And 
all  the  time  he  was  asking  me  these  questions,  he 
was  looking  at  me  so  sharply,  as  though  he  wanted 
to  read  my  thoughts." 

"  And  you  told  him  you  hated  it." 

"Well,  of  course  I  didn't  blurt  it  out  like  that. 
I  said  I  was  very  happy  with  him  and  Aunt  Clem, 
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and  that  they  were  awfully  good  to  me,  and  I 
lioped,  when  I  grew  up,  that  I  should  be  able  to  do 
something  for  them  in  return  ;  but  that  I  was  afraid 
that  I  should  never  care  for  bookselling,  or  for  the 
grammar   school — all   the    boys    except   Bernard 

Trevor  were  such  cads  ;  and — and But  I  can't 

repeat  all  I  said." 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  a  clergyman,  like 
your  father  ?  "  he  said  presently,  pulling  his  whis- 
kers and  looking  very  thoughtful. 

"'That  is  what  Gloden  would  like  me  to  be,'  I 
answered ;  *  but  I  rather  think  I  should  prefer 
being  a  barrister.  It  must  be  such  jolly  fun,  cross- 
examining  witnesses,  and  I  should  like  to  wear  a 
wig.'  But  he  did  not  smile  a  bit  when  I  said  that ; 
and  he  was  silent  so  long  that  I  got  frightened  and 
thought  he  was  offended  with  me  for  telling  him 
the  truth." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not  " — for  Harvey  paused  here. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  he  was  only  thinking.  And 
then  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  talking 
to  him  about  me,  and  that  he  wanted  me  to  go 
back  to  Repton.  And  oh,  Gloden,  what  do  you 
think  } " — taking  hold  of  her  chin  to  make  her  look 
at  him — "  Mr.  Lorimer  actually  wanted  to  halve 
expenses,  if  Uncle  Reuben  would  have  consented. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 
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"That  I  am  very  thankful  that  Uncle  Reuben 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Harvey  dear,  you  know  we 
have  no  claim  on  Mr.  Lorimer." 

"  No,  of  course  not;  but  was  it  not  awfully  kind? 
I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  him  for  thinking  of 
it,  and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so.  Well,  Uncle  Reuben 
said  a  lot  after  that — that  he  had  saved  a  little 
money,  and  that  if  I  liked  I  might  go  back  to 
Repton  at  Easter  ;  and  that  it  depended  on  myself 
how  long  he  would  keep  me  there,  but  if  I  did 
well  and  got  a  scholarship,  he  would  try  to  send 
me  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  And  so  it  was  settled, 
and  it  was  when  I  was  trying  to  thank  him  that  I 
made  such  an  ass  of  myself  that  he  fetched  Aunt 
Clemency  to  give  me  some  wine." 

"Oh,  Harvey,  my  darling,  I  am  so  glad !" — with 
a  congratulatory  kiss,  and  a  sudden  rush  of  grati- 
tude for  Reginald's  kind  thought  made  her  breast 
swell  so  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 

Clemency  could  have  given  her  a  moving  ac- 
count of  the  boy's  agitation  at  his  uncle's  words. 
In  his  weakened  state  he  had  not  been  able  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  and  when  she  entered  the 
room  he  was  sobbing  for  very  happiness,  and 
Reuben  was  patting  him  with  his  big  hand  as 
though  he  were  an  infant. 

Gloden  begged  him  to  say  no  more  that  night, 
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and  they  would  have  a  long  talk  to-morrow  ;  but 
Harvey  was  not  to  be  silenced  at  once. 

*'  I  was  thinking  just  before  you  came  into  the 
room,  Glow,  whatever  will  you  do  with  yourself  when 
I  am  at  Repton  ?    It  will  be  so  awfully  dull  for  you." 

But  Gloden  refused  to  enter  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  She  was  very,  very  happy  to  think  that 
he  had  got  his  wish,  and  she  would  do  very  well 
with  her  pupils  and  violin.  And  *'  There's  not 
anything  to  prevent  your  going  to  London  now,'^ 
was  her  unuttered  thought,  but  she  put  it  resolutely 
away.  Her  mind  was  too  chaotic  for  plans  ;  to- 
night she  would  think  of  Harvey,  and  not  of  herself. 
And  when  Harvey  at  last  allowed  her  to  leave 
him,  she  went  in  search  of  her  Aunt  Clemency  to 
express  her  gratitude. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Lorimer  who  put  the  idea  into  your 
uncle's  head,"  returned  Mrs.  Carrick.  **When 
Reuben  heard  how  Harvey  was  set  against  the 
business,  and  was  always  harping  on  Repton,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  swallow  his  own  disappoint- 
ment. I  won't  deny  we  were  both  a  bit  sore  about 
it  at  first,  for  we  had  hoped  Harvey  was  settling 
down  nicely ;  but  it  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk  or  spoilt  purposes.  Harvey  will  behave  none 
the  worse  to  us  because  we  have  given  in  to  him 
and  allowed  him  to  take  his  own  way." 
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"  Harvey  loves  you  both  dearly,  Aunt  Clemency  ; 
he  will  never  forget  this." 

And  a  sweet,  sad  smile  came  to  Clemency's  face. 
*'  He  says  he  Avill  be  our  boy  still  ;  he  has  a 
good  heart,  has  Harvey,"  was  all  she  said,  but  her 
hands  trembled  a  little  as  she  put  aside  her  knit- 
ting. It  was  the  old  who  ought  to  sacrifice  their 
Vv'ishes,  she  thought.  What  if  she  and  Reuben 
were  disappointed  ?  In  a  few  years  their  children 
would  be  round  them  again  ;  the  babies  she  had 
borne  and  laid  in  their  coffins,  and  David  their 
firstborn  and  hope.  "  I  shall  go  to  them  ; "  that 
was  her  daily  comfort,  her  supreme  joy. 

Reginald  slept  restlessly  that  night.  Some 
sinister  influence  seemed  to  pervade  his  dreams. 
He  seemed  for  ever  walking  through  strange 
terrible  places,  and  the  object  of  his  search  was 
Gloden.  He  could  see  her  black  garments  waving 
in  the  distance,  but  he  could  never  overtake  her. 

Now  she  would  be  standing  at  the  edge  of  some 
precipice,  looking  down  at  him  with  a  solemn 
sadness  in  her  eyes,  waiting  for  him  to  join  her. 
He  could  see  her  beckoning  hand  as  he  essayed 
to  climb ;  but  the  rock  crumbled  beneath  his  feet, 
and  he  could  gain  no  foothold.  Now  a  river 
separated  them,  and,  after  having  vainly  looked 
for  a  bridge,  he  had  cast  himself  into  the  torrents. 
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He  could  feel  the  cold  water  closing  round  him,. 
but  when  he  tried  to  swim  his  limbs  seemed 
weighted  with  lead,  and  he  began  to  sink.  As 
the  waves  washed  over  him  he  could  hear  the 
wailing  of  a  violin  in  the  distance ;  he  was  drown- 
ing, and  she  was  playing  his  death  dirge. 

He  woke  himself  with  difficulty,  only  to  dream 
the  same  thing  again.  But  this  time  he  was  in  a 
crowded  room,  and  the  people  were  pressing  on 
him.  She  was  on  a  platform,  and  her  violin  was  in. 
her  hand,  but  she  was  not  playing.  There  was  a. 
wreath  on  her  head,  and  she  wore  a  white  gown 
that  fell  in  folds  to  her  feet,  and  when  she  saw  him. 
a  look  of  anguish  was  on  her  face.  "  Too  late,"  he 
heard  her  say  ;  "  you  have  come  too  late."  But  as- 
he  tried  to  push  his  way  to  her  through  the  people, 
there  was  a  crash,  and  the  roof  seemed  to  fall  on 
her,  and  the  cry  he  uttered  woke  him. 

It  was  still  early,  but  he  had  had  enough  of  it^ 
so  he  lighted  a  candle  and  began  to  read  ;  but  he 
dozed  again  before  the  servant  brought  him  his 
hot  water. 

"  I  wonder  what  possessed  me  to  dream  in  this 
preposterous  way  t "  he  thought,  as  he  dressed  him- 
self; but  the  dismal  nocturnal  visions  had  left  a 
feeling  of  depression,  and  he  tried  vainly  to  throw 
it  off. 
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It  was  a  relief  to  see  Constance's  serene  face, 
with  its  smiling  welcome. 

"  Such  a  lot  of  letters  for  you,  Reggie,"  she  said 
lightly ;  "  and  one  from  Rome.  Who  is  your 
correspondent,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  only  know  one  man  there  at  present — Bertie 
Glenyon.  You  know  who  I  mean — poor  Car's 
favourite  cousin.  They  were  like  brother  and 
sister.  He  used  to  stay  with  us  for  months  at  a 
time.  Poor  old  Bertie  !  he  went  to  Rome  when 
his  last  sister  died  ;  he  is  all  alone  now." 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  know  Bertie  Glenyon  ;  he 
was  so  fond  of  you,  Reggie." 

"  Yes  ;  but  this  is  not  his  handwriting  " — taking 
up  the  letter.  "Give  me  some  coffee,  Con,  and 
then  I  will  read  it ;  the  rest  are  mere  business 
letters.  Oh  no ;  there  is  one  from  Felix.  I 
asked  him  to  come  down  from  Saturday  to 
Monday." 

Constance  handed  her  brother  his  coffee,  and 
then  she  began  to  read  her  husband's  letter,  for 
no  amount  of  business  prevented  Harcourt  Wynd- 
ham  from  writing  to  his  wife  every  day.  But  a 
sudden  exclamation  from  Reginald  made  her 
look  up. 

"  Read  that,"  he  said,  throwing  her  the  letter 
across  the  table.     "  The  poor  fellow  is  ill,  and  they 
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are  afraid  of  typhoid  fever;  "  and  Reginald  twisted 
his  moustache  rather  savagely. 

The  letter  was  from  the  English  chaplain,  but 
it  had  been  written  at  Herbert  Glenyon's  request. 
He  implored  Reginald  to  come  to  him  at  once  ; 
he  was  all  alone.  The  people  of  the  hotel  where 
he  was  staying  did  not  understand  illness,  and 
seemed  afraid  of  entering  his  room. 

"  I  have  sent  for  a  nurse,"  wrote  Mr.  Thorn,  "  but  she  can  speak 
very  little  English  ;  and  the  poor  Mr.  Glenyon  seems  very  forlorn. 
We  hope  the  illness  will  not  be  serious,  but  one  can  never  tell ; 
and  it  is  evident  the  doctor  does  not  think  much  of  his  constitution." 

"  Car  always  said  she  was  afraid  he  had  no 
stamina,"  muttered  Reginald,  as  Constance  read 
the  passage  aloud.  "  He  had  rheumatic  fever 
when  he  was  one  and  twenty,  and  he  was  never 
the  same  afterwards." 

"  Yes,  and  Car  helped  to  nurse  him  ;  at  least 
she  amused  him  during  his  convalescence.  She 
was  very  fond  of  him,  Reg ;  she  so  often  talked 
about  him." 

"  He  reminded  her  of  Edgar,"  was  Reginald's 
response.  Edgar  was  the  name  of  Lady  Car's 
only  brother,  who  had  died  young. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  and  Car  was  so  devoted  to  Edgar. 
Well,  Reg,  this  is  very  sad.  Illness  is  bad  every- 
where ;  but  to  be  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
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at  the  mercy  of  strangers,  is  far  more  deplorable. 
But  you  will  go  to  him  ?  " — looking  at  him  wistfully. 

"  I  suppose  I  must " — in  an  impatient  tone ; 
**  but  it  is  an  awful  nuisance,  and  I  expect  I  shall 
have  to  be  away  so  long,  too." 

"  Well,  you  could  hardly  leave  him  until  he  is 
strong  again.  Dear  Reg,  I  know  it  is  a  worry  for 
you  having  to  start  off  in  this  sudden  way,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you  ;  but  it  is  a  clear  call  of 
duty.  You  could  hardly  refuse,  for  dear  Car's 
sake." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  refusing,"  returned  Regi- 
nald, in  an  injured  voice.  "Bertie  and  I  are  old 
chums.  Of  course  I  must  go  to  him,  poor  beggar, 
though  I  wish  he  had  taken  my  advice  and  stayed 
in  England.  Well,  it  is  no  use  talking  ;  I  must  get 
off  by  this  evening  train,  and  you  must  write  and 
put  off  Hamerton.  I  will  go  into  the  library  and 
have  a  look  at  Bradshaw,  and  then  I  will  let  you 
know  what  time  I  shall  have  to  start." 

"  The  fates  are  against  me,  that  is  pretty 
evident,"  he  thought,  as  he  sat  down  to  study  his 
Bradshaw ;  and  then  the  memory  of  his  dreams 
flashed  across  his  mind.  With  all  his  good  nature 
and  his  friendship  for  Bertie  Glenyon,  he  felt  it 
was  hard  lines  to  have  to  leave  England  just  now. 

But  upon  calm  reflection,  his  good  sense  came 
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to  his  aid.  Of  course  it  was  a  personal  sacrifice  for 
him  to  go  away  ;  but,  as  Constance  had  said,  it  was 
a  clear  call  of  duty,  and  it  would  be  safer  for  him 
to  be  in  Italy  until  February  had  passed. 

It  was  growing  terribly  hard  for  him  to  keep  his 
resolution  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  Five  weeks 
seemed  endless  ;  if  he  stayed  at  Silcote  he  doubted 
whether  he  could  refrain  from  speaking  much 
longer.  If  Gloden  cared  for  him  she  would  surely 
wait,  and  he  knew  he  had  no  rivals.  "  Logan, 
poor  old  chap,  is  quite  out  of  the  running,"  he 
thought,  with  profoundest  pity  for  the  hapless 
curate. 

Yes,  he  would  make  the  best  of  it.  How  could 
he  neglect  poor  Bertie,  who  was  Car's  favourite  ? 
He  would  put  a  good  face  on  the  business  and  do 
his  duty.  He  would  set  about  his  preparations 
like  a  man,  and  not  act  like  a  lovesick  boy,  who 
could  not  bear  to  lose  sight  of  his  sweetheart. 
He  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  He  was  expecting  his 
bailiff,  and  would  have  to  go  down  with  him  to 
Giles's  farm  about  some  repairs.  He  would  not 
try  to  see  Harvey  until  the  afternoon  ;  he  should 
not  leave  Silcote  until  six.  He  would  coax  Gloden 
to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  corridor  ;  and  then 
he  wondered  how  she  would  look  when  he  told  her 
he  was  going  away. 
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He  was  very  busy  until  luncheon  ;  he  had  to 
interview  Mrs.  Norton,  and  to  give  special  orders 
for  his  guests'  comfort.  Constance  would  stay  a 
day  or  two  longer  and  look  after  things  for  him  ; 
•and  she  had  promised  to  take  Lassie  away  with 
her,  as  the  little  animal  would  pine  in  her  master's 
absence. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  before  he  was 
free  to  go  up  to  the  west  room ;  but,  to  his 
chagrin,  Gloden  was  not  in  her  usual  place,  and 
Mrs.  Carrick  informed  him  that  she  had  gone  out 
for  a  breath  of  air.  "  She  will  not  be  long,"  she 
continued.  "  Harvey  likes  her  to  have  tea  with 
him,  and  she  never  disappoints  him  if  she  can  help 
it." 

"  Do  you  know  which  way  she  has  gone  ?  "  he 
.asked  carelessly. 

But  Mrs.  Carrick  shook  her  head  ;  she  had  no 
idea,  neither  had  Harvey.  She  was  but  poorly 
after  her  severe  headache.  Clemency  informed 
him,  and  she  said  the  fresh  air  would  do  her  good. 

It  was  vain  for  Reginald  to  hope  to  overtake 
her,  so  he  sat  down  and  told  them  of  his  intended 
journey.  Harvey's  lamentations  were  loudly  ex- 
pressed, but  Reginald  cheered  him  up  by  promis- 
ing to  write  to  him.  *'  I  will  come  up  and  wish 
you  good-bye,  old  fellow,   before    I   go,"   he  said 
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presently,  when  half  an  hour  had  passed.     "  Come, 
Lassie,  we  must  go  down  now." 

He  wanted  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  see 
Gloden  alone.  He  would  walk  up  and  down  the 
avenue  until  he  saw  her  coming.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  her  coming  through  the  park  this 
weather ;  the  roads  were  tolerably  dry,  and  so  was 
the  avenue,  though  it  looked  desolate  enough  this 
bleak  January  afternoon.  No,  she  could  not 
escape  him,  and  his  spirits  revived  at  this  thought, 
and  as  he  paced  up  and  down  he  wondered  what 
he  should  say  to  her. 

The  click  of  the  gate  roused  him,  and  then  he 
turned  and  saw  her  coming  towards  him. 

Gloden  had  only  a  moment's  preparation  while 
he  hastened  towards  her,  but  there  was  such 
marked  gravity  in  her  manner  that  Reginald 
thought  she  had  heard  of  his  going,  and  was  sorry 
to  lose  him. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  them  where  you  were 
going  ?  "  he  said,  with  that  reproachful  tenderness 
that  is  so  flattering  to  a  woman's  ear,  for  it  claims 
a  certain  right  of  control.  "  If  I  had  only  known- 
which  road  you  had  taken  I  could  have  met  you 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  there  is  so  much  to  say 
before  the  carriage  comes  round." 

"Are  you   going  out?"  asked  Gloden,  a  little 
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coldly.  Poor  girl !  every  nerve  was  quivering  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  she  dare  not  betray  the 
least  emotion. 

Reginald's  face  fell  at  her  words.  "  I  thought 
you  knew,  that  some  one  had  told  you,  that  I 
start  for  Rome  to-night." 

"  For  Rome !  To-night !  "  If  her  life  had  de- 
pended on  it,  Gloden  could  not  have  prevented 
herself  from  that  exclamation  ;  but  as  she  turned 
her  face  to  him,  Reginald  almost  started.  She 
looked  different  somehow ;  some  subtle  change 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  her.  The  soft  grey  eyes 
had  lost  their  brightness,  and  there  was  a  slight 
trembling  of  the  firm,  beautiful  mouth.  She  had 
not  heard,  and  yet  she  looked  like  that.  He 
suddenly  remembered  yesterday's  headache ;  she 
was  not  well,  that  was  what  it  must  mean.  And 
then  he  plunged  into  his  explanation.  He  spoke- 
so  rapidly  that,  in  her  sad  bewilderment,  Gloden 
could  hardly  follow  him.  His  friend  was  ill,  and 
he  must  go  to  him  ;  he  would  be  away  a  long  time.. 
On  these  three  points  her  mind  fastened  itself. 
He  was  going  away — away — away.  Why,  the 
very  wind  seemed  to  blow  the  word  into  her  ear  ;. 
and  he  was  talking  so  fast — so  fast. 

"And  you  must  promise  me  to  take  care  of 
yourself" — that  was  what  he  was  saying,  "  for  you. 
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do  not  look  as  you  ought.  Remember  what  I 
have  been  telling  you."  Had  he  been  telling  her 
anything  except  that  he  was  going  away  ?  "  You 
are  to  make  yourself  at  home.  My  sister  will 
remain  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  she  will  be  glad 
of  your  company.  Harvey  is  coming  downstairs 
to-morrow,  and  then  you  can  all  be  together. 
You  are  being  moped  to  death  upstairs.  In  a  few 
days  Harvey  will  be  able  to  have  drives,  and  then 
you  must  go  with  him.  The  servants  will  have 
nothing  else  to  do  except  to  obey  your  orders." 

His  kindness  almost  seemed  to  stifle  her.  How 
■she  longed  to  throw  it  all  off?  What  would  Violet 
say  if  she  could  hear  him  talk  ? 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  speaking  with 
difficulty  ;  "  but  we  shall  not  be  much  longer  at 
Silcote.  Dr.  Parry  says  Harvey  may  go  home 
next  week." 

"  Oh,  I  have  settled  all  that  with  Mrs.  Carrick," 
he  returned,  in  an  off-hand  voice.  **  She  is  going 
back  to  Grantham  to-morrow  or  the  next  day — 
Mr.  Carrick  needs  her  ;  but  you  will  stop  on  with 
Harvey.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  you 
must  take  care  of  yourself.  You  and  Harvey  will 
have  the  run  of  the  house,  and  he  will  find  plenty 
'Of  amusement,  and  will  soon  get  strong.  And  as 
for  you " 
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"But  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  remain,"  she 
returned,  in  a  strained  voice.  "  It  will  be  much 
better  for  us  to  go  back  with  Aunt  Clemency. 
Harvey  will  be  quite  well  enough,  and  we  cannot 
trespass  on  your  kindness  any  further." 

"  Kindness  !  "  he  began  scornfully  ;  and  then 
his  voice  softened.  "You  are  using  the  wrong 
word.  There  can  be  no  kindness  in  my  dealings 
with  you.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would 
not  do  for  your  comfort.  You  know  that  well 
enough  by  this  time,  Gloden." 

It  was  a  declaration  of  love  ;  but  in  her  bruised 
hopelessness  the  words  hardly  pierced  her  con- 
sciousness. She  thought  of  them  afterwards  with 
a  faint  surprise,  and  wondered  why  he  said  them. 
Did  she  know  ?  She  only  knew  two  things — that 
he  was  going  away,  and  that  Violet  Winter  was 
his  affianced  wife. 

"  I  think  it  is  time  that  you  understood  me,"  he 
went  on.  And  then  he  checked  himself,  for  at 
that  moment  a  figure  glided  out  from  the  trees.  It 
was  only  Constance,  wrapped  up  in  her  fur  cloak, 
who  was  coming  to  the  gate  to  look  for  him. 
She  uttered  a  surprised  exclamation  as  she  saw 
Gloden. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  out.  Miss  Carrick," 
she  said,  in  an  astonished  voice.     "  Reggie,  where 
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have  you  been  ?  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all 
over  the  house.  Tea  is  ready,  and  Macpherson 
has  come  up  for  orders." 

The  opportunity  was  over,  he  told  himself 
gloomily,  as  they  all  walked  back  to  the  house. 
And  she  had  said  no  word  to  him  that  he  could  hug 
to  himself  or  treasure  up  when  he  was  far  away. 
She  had  hardly  spoken,  and  her  manner  had  been 
constrained  and  ill  at  ease.  Was  she  unhappy? 
Was  anything  troubling  her  ?  The  doubt  tor- 
mented him. 

"  I  shall  come  up  and  wish  Harvey  good-bye 
before  I  go,"  he  said,  when  they  parted  at  the 
library  door.  And  then  he  followed  his  sister 
into  the  room  where  Macpherson  was  awaiting 
him. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  the  luggage 
was  being  brought  downstairs,  before  he  went  up 
to  the  west  room.  They  were  all  there,  but 
Gloden  was  in  the  furthest  corner  with  her  work. 
He  shook  hands  with  her  last. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said  hurriedly  ;  "  take  care  of 
yourself."  But  the  pressure  of  his  hand  said  more 
than  that,  and  for  a  moment  Gloden  raised  her 
eyes.  That  wistful  look,  so  gentle,  so  uncomplain- 
ing, and  yet  so  full  of  hopeless  sadness,  went  to 
Reginald's  heart. 
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"  Good-bye ;  thank  you  for  all,"  she  faltered, 
and  then  she  took  up  her  work  again.  Five 
minutes  later  the  horses'  feet  sounded  in  the 
avenue,  and  Reginald  Lorimer  was  gone ! 


CHAPTER   VI. 
gloden's  resolve. 

"  Strengthen  me    by   sympathizing  with  my  strength,    not    my- 
weakness." — Alcott. 


HERE  are  moments  in  one's  life  so  branded 
with  fiery,  unextinguishable  pain  that 
their  record  is  never  completely  effaced.  And 
such  a  moment  came  to  Gloden  as  she  heard  the 
ringing  of  the  horses'  hoofs  growing  fainter  in  the 
distance. 

For  a  few  moments  she  sat  motionless,  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  a  sense  almost  of  despair  at 
her  heart.  Then  she  took  up  her  work  again. 
He  had  gone,  and  it  was  all  over;  but  Harvey 
was  spared  to  her,  and  she  had  still  her  art.  It 
should  not  master  her,  this  strange,  fierce  pain. 
She  was  strong,  and  would  grapple  with  it.     *'  No 
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quarter  to  the  enemy  that  threatened  her  woman's- 
peace  ; "  and  before  the  colour  had  returned  to 
her  lips  she  was  talking  to  Harvey,  and  listening 
to  his  lamentations  over  this  sudden  loss  of  his 
friend. 

"  I  shan't  care  to  be  here  without  him,  shall  you. 
Glow  ? "  he  observed  disconsolately.  "  He  was 
always  so  jolly,  don't  you  know.  It  made  me 
feel  better  just  to  hear  him  laugh  ;  and  you  were 
beginning  to  like  him  awfully  too." 

But  Gloden  was  spared  all  answer  to  this  em- 
barrassing remark,  as  Mrs.  Norton  that  moment 
brought  her  a  message  from  Mrs.  Wyndham.  She- 
hoped  Miss  Carrick  would  give  her  the  pleasure 
of  her  company  at  dinner.  She  was  lonely  with- 
out her  brother,  and  she  begged  that  Harvey  would 
spare  her  for  this  one  evening. 

Gloden  would  willingly  have  declined  this  in- 
vitation, but  Harvey  was  vehement  in  his  en- 
treaties that  she  would  not  refuse. 

"  You  know  you  like  her.  Glow,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  gained  his  point,  "  and  the  change  will  do 

you  good.     You  are  looking  as  seedy  as  possible.. 

And  Aunt  Clem  and  I  will  be  quite  jolly,  and  you 

can  tell  me  all  about  it  afterwards." 

"  What  does  it  matter  }      What  does  anything 

matter?"    thought   Gloden,    as   she   went   off   to- 
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change  her  dress.  "  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  I 
would  rather  be  with  Harvey,  of  course,  but  if 
one  is  unhappy  there  is  no  need  to  be  selfish.  If 
only  one  could  always  remember  that  ! " 

But  her  mood  changed  when  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  ;  Constance  welcomed  her  so  kindly, 
there  was  such  gentle  warmth  in  her  greeting,  such 
unmistakable  pleasure  on  her  lovely  face,  that 
Gloden  thawed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Now  we  shall  be  cosy  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  as  she  placed  her  guest  in  the  chair  that  had 
always  been  Lady  Car's.  ''  It  is  so  good  of  you  to 
come  down  ;  I  should  have  been  so  dull  all  alone 
in  this  big  room,  and  then  it  would  have  been  so 
dismal  to  go  through  all  the  courses  without  ex- 
changing a  word.  Oh,  there  is  dinner  !  " — as  Nor- 
ton appeared  at  the  door  ;  "  we  must  have  our 
talk  afterwards." 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about,"  Mrs.  Wyndham  began  again,  when  they 
had  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  "  Reggie 
ought  to  have  told  you  himself,  but  he  said  that  he 
preferred  that  I  should  manage  it.  You  know 
that  I  am  going  down  to  Bournemouth  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  to  stay  with  my  mother-in-law. 
Brighton  does  not  suit  her.  I  shall  take  rooms  in 
the  same  house  with  her,  and  Reginald  proposes 
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that  Harvey  should  accompany  me.  Dr.  Parry 
wished  him  to  have  change  of  air  before  he 
went  to  Repton,  and  this  will  be  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  going  to  leave  the  boys  and  Tottie 
at  home,  but  Harvey  will  be  a  nice  companion  for 
me,  as  Mrs.  Wyndham  goes  out  so  little." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  replied  Gloden,  with  a 
painful  flush  at  this  fresh  instance  of  kindness  on 
Reginald's  part.  "  But  indeed  I  could  not  think 
of  troubling  you." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Carrick,"  returned  Constance,  in 
a  comfortable  voice,  "  Harvey  will  be  no  trouble, 
and  it  is  my  brother's  affair.  He  proposed  that 
you  should  accompany  us.  Now,  please  don't 
look  so  alarmed  " — as  Gloden  started  up  at  this. 
"You  shall  do  just  as  you  like  about  that,  and 
if  you  prefer  trusting  Harvey  to  my  care,  I  will 
not  press  you  against  your  inclination." 

"  That  is  kind  of  you,  for  I  could  not  come — 
indeed  I  could  not ;  and  as  for  Harvey " 

"  Oh,  we  will  leave  Harvey  to  answer  for  him- 
self. I  don't  think  he  will  refuse  me,  and  I  should 
dearly  love  to  have  him.  Reginald  would  be  so 
disappointed  if  I  fail  to  carry  out  his  little  scheme  ; 
he  was  so  full  of  it  at  luncheon.  I  will  talk  it 
over  with  Mrs.  Carrick  and  Harvey  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" — looking 
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at  her  with  the  charming  smile  that  gave  her  such 
a  strong  resemblance  to  her  brother. 

Gloden  did  not  answer  ;  a  sudden  impulse  was 
moving  her.  Why  should  she  not  seize  this  op- 
portunity }  Mrs.  Wyndham  would  leave  the  Hall 
in  a  day  or  two ;  they  might  never  be  alone 
together  as  they  were  now.  An  excited  look 
came  to  her  eyes ;  she  spoke  quickly,  almost  ner- 
vously. 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  like  about  Harvey.  I 
have  no  right  to  refuse  for  him  until  he  knows 
himself;  you  shall  settle  it  with  him  and  Aunt 
Clemency.  There  is  something  else  I  want  to  say 
to  you  ;"  and  here  her  voice  trembled  so  that  Con- 
stance looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  Do  you  re- 
member that  afternoon  in  the  gable-room,  when 
you  spoke  to  me  about  Signor  Boski  t " 

Then  Constance  started  up  rather  eagerly.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  you  have  changed  your  mind?" 
she  asked  quickly. 

"  No,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind" — with  visible 
sadness  in  her  manner;  "but  circumstances  have 
changed.  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  then  ? 
That  I  was  not  free  to  choose  my  life.  You 
tempted  me  sorely  ;  but  as  long  as  Harvey  needed 
me,  I  could  not  leave  him." 

"  I   understand  what  you  mean  " — with  that  re- 
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sponsive  sympathy  that  belonged  to  Constance's 
nature.  "  You  would  not  desert  Harvey,  but  now 
he  is  leaving-  you,  so  after  all  you  are  free." 

"  If  Harvey  goes  to  Repton  he  will  not  need 
me,"  replied  Gloden.  "We  were  talking  of  this 
to-day.  Aunt  Clemency  and  Uncle  Reuben  do 
not  really  want  me ;  they  would  be  quite  happy 
going  back  to  their  old  life  together,  and  Harvey 
would  spend  his  holidays  with  them.  There  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  go  up  to  London  to 
study  for  a  year  or  two.  There  are  two  hundred 
pounds  belonging  to  us,  and  perhaps  Uncle 
Reuben  would  let  me  use  some  of  that,  and  if 
you  can  induce  Signor  Boski  to  reduce  his 
terms " 

"You  may  leave  all  that  to  me,"  returned  Con- 
stance, with  delightful  assurance.  "  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  with  Boski ;  he  would  do  anything  for 
my  husband  or  myself;  I  could  explain  the  reason, 
only  it  is  rather  a  long  story  ;  but  when  I  tell  him 
how  you  are  circumstanced,  he  will  be  generosity 
itself.  Miss  Carrick,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  am  to  hear  that  you  seriously  mean  to 
turn  your  talent  to  account ;  you  are  positively 
wasted  at  Grantham.  Fancy  spending  your  life 
in  teaching  a  few  children  like  Hilda  Parry ! 
I   will  keep   my  word,  and  you  shall   make  your 
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dibut  at  our  house.  Now,  don't  smile  as  though 
you  think  I  am  over-sanguine,  but  if  Boski  takes 
you  by  the  hand  your  fortune  is  made." 

"  Then  I  shall  owe  it  to  you." 

"Nonsense,  child;  you  will  owe  it  to  Boski's 
training  and  your  own  industry  and  perseverance. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  fame.  Now,  when  do 
you  mean  to  come  up  to  town  ?  When  Harvey 
goes  to  Repton  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  wait  for  that,"  was 
Gloden's  reply  ;  and  then  her  voice  changed,  and 
the  strained  look  came  into  her  eyes  again.  "  Why 
should  I  wait?  Harvey  will  be  at  Bournemouth, 
and  it  will  be  so  dull  here  without  him.  I  could 
not  bear  it.  Let  me  come  soon.  I  want  to  work  ; 
I  want  to  forget  Grantham.  I  will  work,  I  will 
practise  from  morning  to  night,  if  you  will  only 
let  me  come." 

"  I  let  you  come,  my  dear  child !  You  know 
how  pleased  I  shall  be  to  see  you  in  your  proper 
sphere.  You  know  I  leave  here  on  Tuesday.  I 
will  speak  to  Mary  Drake  about  those  rooms  I 
mentioned.  You  will  be  delightfully  comfortable. 
Mary  is  such  a  good  creature,  such  an  honest 
soul ;  and  there  is  another  advantage.  The  old 
lady  who  lives  upstairs  is  deaf,  so  she  will  have 
no  objection  to  your  violin." 
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*'  Then  will  you  arrange  it  ?  and  I  will  speak  to 
Aunt  Clemency." 

Gloden's  tone  was  grave,  and  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  in  her  manner.  For  a  second  time 
in  these  few  months  she  was  going  to  uproot 
herself.  She  had  hated  Grantham,  and  now  the 
very  stones  of  the  place  were  dear  to  her.  How 
often  had  she  seen  Mr.  Lorimer  riding  through 
the  town  with  his  dogs  behind  him,  and  as  he 
smiled  and  raised  his  hat  the  day  seemed  no 
longer  gloomy  !  But  now  how  was  she  to  stay 
and  see  him  riding  with  Violet  beside  him,  and  to 
hear  the  Grantham  bells  pealing  for  the  squire's 
marriage  ?  No ;  there  were  limits  to  endurance. 
She  could  not  bear  this  ;  she  must  put  a  few  miles 
between  herself  and  Silcote,  until  she  had  crushed 
down  and  utterly  stamped  out  this  rebellious  pain. 

"  And  I  will  speak  to  Uncle  Reuben,  too,  about 
the  money,"  she  went  on,  in  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  tone  ;  *'  and  I  must  talk  to  Harvey,  to  see  if 
it  will  disappoint  him  very  much  not  to  find  me  at 
Grantham  when  he  comes  back  from  Bourne- 
mouth." 

"But  he  will  find  you  in  London,"  was  Con- 
stance's smiling  reply.  "  Harvey  shall  come  back 
with  me  for  a  week  or  two,  and  we  will  show  him 
some  of  the  London  sights.     And  he  must  pass 
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through  London  on  his  way  to  Repton,  so  you  will 
have  countless  opportunities  of  seeing  him  ;  and  I 
dare  say  you  will  spend  your  summer  holidays  at 
Grantham.  Boski  is  always  away  in  Italy  during 
August  and  the  greater  part  of  September." 

"  Yes,  I  must  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible  ; 
but  I  mean  to  tell  Aunt  Clemency  and  Uncle 
Reuben  that  Harvey  will  spend  his  holidays  with 
them.  They  are  so  good  to  him  ;  they  make  him 
so  happy,  and  give  in  to  all  his  boyish  whims,  that 
I  could  not  bear  to  rob  them  of  him." 

''No,  you  are  right.  And  he  is  so  much  at 
Silcote ;  he  and  Reginald  are  devoted  to  each 
other.  Reg  will  miss  him  dreadfully  when  he  is 
at  school.  What !  are  you  going  ?  It  is  not  late 
yet" — glancing  at  the  timepiece.  But  she  rose 
as  she  spoke,  and  put  her  arm  round  the  girl's 
slender  waist.  "  I  am  going  to  be  very  proud 
of  you,"  she  said  kindly,  and  then  she  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek  ;  "  and  I  do  love  being  proud  of 
people." 

"Will  you  do  me  one  favour?"  asked  Gloden, 
hurriedly.  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  mention  this  to 
any  one — not  even  to  your  brother — until  it  is 
quite  settled.  There  may  be  difficulties  ;  I  have 
not  spoken  to  Uncle  Reuben  yet." 

"  If  there  are  difficulties,  send  him  to  me,  and  I 
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will  smoothe  them.  No  ;  you  are  right,  and  we 
will  keep  our  own  counsel  for  the  present." 

"She  is  wonderfully  interesting,"  thought  Con- 
stance, as  she  went  back  to  her  chair.  "  She  is 
not  pretty,  but  her  face  is  full  of  expression,  and 
her  mouth  and  eyes  are  beautiful ;  but  she  does  not 

look   happy.     I   wonder  if   Reggie But   no, 

Reggie  is  fond  of  Violet — I  am  sure  of  that.  Well, 
I  shall  have  plenty  to  do  when  I  get  home  again. 
Signor  Boski  must  come  to  dinner,  and  I  must 
settle  things  with  him  ;  and  there  is  Mary  Drake 
too.  The  rooms  were  not  over-stocked  with  furni- 
ture ;  I  must  see  about  that.  How  surprised  Reggie 
will  be  when  he  hears  Miss  Carrick  is  at  Regent 
Park  !  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will  be  pleased  ;  he 
never  took  any  interest  when  I  told  him  about  Boski. 
Reg  is  a  little  bit  humdrum  and  behind  the  times 
in  his  ideas  of  women.  He  hates  women  doctors 
and  women  speakers,  and  he  rather  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  of  Miss  Carrick  being  a  professional 
violinist.  I  suppose  Car  infected  him  with  her 
notions ;  Car,  poor  dear,  was  always  a  little  narrow." 

"  I  have  burnt  my  ships,"  thought  Gloden, 
gloomily,  as  she  retired  to  her  room.  "  Is  it  very 
cowardly,  I  wonder,  to  run  away }  But  no,  under 
some  circumstances  it  is  wiser  to  flee  than  to  fight. 
In  London  all  this  will  seem  like  some  bad  dream. 
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and  I  shall  wake  up  in  my  right  mind.  Hence- 
forth I  will  live  for  my  art  and  Harvey.  Oh,  my 
darling,  my  bright,  happy  darling,  how  little  you 
know  what  you  make  me  suffer  when  you  talk  so 
much  of  him  !  " 

It  was  not  until  the  following  evening  that 
Gloden  found  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  her 
plans  to  Mrs.  Carrick.  Constance  was  dining  at 
the  Gate  House,  and  would  not  be  home  till  late, 
but  Gloden  had  promised  to  breakfast  with  her 
the  next  morning,  and  tell  her  the  result  of  their 
conversation. 

A  pained  look  came  into  Clemency's  eyes  as  she 
listened,  but  she  made  no  observation  until  Gloden 
had  finished.  The  motherhood  within  her  had 
instantly  grasped  the  truth,  and,  though  the  name 
of  Reginald  Lorimer  was  never  mentioned  between 
them,  she  knew  without  telling  that  some  strange 
trouble  had  come  to  the  girl,  and  that  sorrow  of 
heart  was  driving  her  av/ay  from  Grantham. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Aunt  Clemency  ? 
Are  you  too  much  disappointed  in  me  to  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  my  plan  ? "  asked  Gloden, 
grieved  at  her  aunt's  silence. 

But  there  was  no  anger  in  Clemency's  soft  pity- 
ing voice.  "  Nay,  Gloden  my  dear  ;  what  should 
anger  me?     I  know  it  is  no  unkindness  or  coldness 
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of  heart  that  makes  you  anxious  to  leave  us  ;  but 
there,  I  will  not  ask  the  reason.  Words  are  not 
always  wise,  even  between  the  closest  of  friends. 
I  may  be  a  bit  troubled  at  the  thought  of  losing 
you  just  when  I  have  begun  to  find  you  such  a 
comfort,  but  we  will  not  talk  of  that." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  will  talk  of  it,"  returned  Gloden, 
touched  by  the  delicate  kindness  and  unselfishness 
of  this  speech.  "  Dear  Aunt  Clemency,  you  are 
always  far  too  good  to  me,  and  I  do  not  deserve 
such  consideration.  But  indeed  it  is  right  for  me 
to  go  away  ;  my  sense  of  duty  tells  me  to  go. 
Will  you  try  to  make  Uncle  Reuben  understand 
this?" 

"To  be  sure  I  will.  Your  uncle  will  not  cross 
your  wishes  ;  you  may  be  certain  of  that.  You 
shall  do  what  is  best  for  your  own  happiness. 
You  have  a  grand  gift,  as  Reuben  says,  and  it  may 
be  your  duty  to  take  Mrs.  Wyndham's  advice  and 
cultivate  it.'* 

"  And  you  think  Uncle  Reuben  will  let  me  have 
some  of  the  money  ?  Half  of  it  is  mine,  1  know ; 
but  if  I  get  on  and  earn  money,  I  will  pay  back 
every  farthing  that  I  take  from  Harvey's  share. 
Uncle  Reuben  can  trust  me." 

"  Ay,  for  sure  he'll  trust  you  ;  and  you  need 
not  stint  yourself  for  a  few  pounds.     Nathaniel's 
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children  are  welcome  to  all  we  have.  Don't  cry, 
Gloden  my  dear ;  you  have  got  a  brave  heart — I 
know  that  well,  and  God's  blessing  goes  with 
those  who  help  themselves.  I  will  make  it  right 
with  your  uncle,  and  you  will  come  to  us  when 
Harvey  has  his  holidays,  and  we  will  be  as  happy 
as  happy  together." 

But  not  all  Clemency's  kind  words  could  check 
that  burst  of  wild  weeping,  which  would  have 
its  way. 

"  I  doubt  but  the  squire  has  made  mischief  out 
of  sheer  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,"  thought 
Clemency,  when  Gloden  had  left  her.  "  And  yet 
it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  harm  anything.  Ay, 
but  we  women  are  poor  weak  things,  even  the 
best  of  us.  We  can  put  up  with  unkindness, 
but  a  loving  look  or  word  takes  us  off  our 
guard.  It  is  likely  enough  that  he  has  been 
making  love  to  her  without  meaning  it  or  think- 
ing how  she  would  take  it  ;  but  it  has  gone 
deep — ay,  it  has  gone  deep.  Gloden  is  not  one 
of  those  half-hearted  girls  who  can  fling  it  back 
to  a  man.  It  would  pretty  nearly  kill  her  to 
stop  and  fight  it  out  ;  but  I  must  not  give  Reuben 
a  hint  of  that."  For  Clemency's  old-fashioned 
delicacy  and  sweet  wholesomeness  of  nature  would 
have    put    many   a    fine    lady    to    shame.      Not 
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to  her  own  husband  would  she  have  confided  her 
suspicions  about  Gloden.  "  That  God  who  made 
women's  hearts  must  also  mend  them,"  was  her 
simple  creed.  "  There  is  no  pain  that  He  cannot 
heal,"  she  would  say.  "  It  is  only  we  who  are  too 
clumsy  and  too  short-sighted  to  do  much  good  ; 
it  is  far  safer  to  leave  it  all  to  Him,  and  not 
spoil  His  work  with  our  bungling."  And  perhaps 
Clemency's  simplicity  was  wiser  than  the  world's 
wisdom. 

When  Gloden  talked  over  her  plans  with 
Harvey,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  look  grave 
for  a  moment. 

"Aren't  you  pleased,  darling?"  she  asked  a 
little  piteously.  "  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to 
play  at  concerts,  and  make  money ;  you  used  to 
like  the  idea  so  much." 

"Yes,  and  I  like  it  now.  I  want  you  to  be 
famous,  you  dear  old  thing" — with  a  prodigious 
hug  ;  "  and  it  will  be  awfully  jolly  for  you  to  live 
in  London  and  have  lots  of  nice  friends.  I  was 
only  thinking  how  Mr.  Lorimer  would  feel  about 
it.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  you  meant  to  play  at 
concerts  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  he  said  more 
than  once  that  he  hoped  that  it  would  never  come 
to  pass — that  that  sort  of  life  would  not  suit  you 
at  all,  and  that   it  was  very  wrong  for  people  to 
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encourage  you  in  such  an   idea,  and  he  looked  as 
though  he  meant  every  word  he  said." 

"  I  don't  see  that  Mr.  Lorimer  has  anything  to 
do  with  it !  "  exclaimed  Gloden,  proudly.  "  Harvey, 
you  must  promise  not  to  write  to  him  about  this 
until  I  give  you  leave.  It  is  my  affair,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  one  else." 

"  Won't  he  be  hurt,  Glow  ?  "  pleaded  the  boy, 
rather  anxiously.  "  He  is  such  a  very  intimate 
friend,  don't  you  know." 

But  Gloden  was  not  to  be  moved  by  this. 
He  need  not  mention  her  in  his  letters  at  all ; 
he  would  have  plenty  to  tell  him  without  that. 
When  he  came  back  from  Bournemouth  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  write  about  it.  And  Harvey 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this. 

Reuben  Carrick  made  no  strong  objection  to 
Gloden's  plan,  though  it  was  plain  that  he  did  not 
wholly  approve  of  it.  "  I  don't  hold  with  girls 
living  alone  in  London,"  he  said  at  first,  "and  I 
don't  believe  Nat  would  have  approved  of  it  either." 
But  when  Clemency  pointed  out  to  him  that  she 
would  be  under  Mrs.  Wyndham's  wing,  and  in  the 
house  of  an  old  and  trusted  servant,  Reuben  gave 
way.  Gloden  was  welcome  to  take  as  much  of 
the  money  as  she  needed.  Harvey's  share  could 
take  care  of  itself.     She  had  never  settled  down  in 
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Grantham,  and  he  feared  she  never  would.  So 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  not  to  cross  her  whim  ; 
and  Clemency  dared  not  hint  that  it  was  no  whim 
on  Gloden's  part. 

Finally,  after  much  correspondence  on  Con- 
stance's part,  it  was  settled  ;  and  Gloden  took 
leave  of  her  pupils,  and  paid  her  parting  visit  to 
the  Logans. 

Winifred  was  a  little  quiet  ;  but  there  was  no 
want  of  friendliness  in  her  manner,  and  she  ex- 
pressed very  real  regret  at  losing  Gloden. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right  to  go,"  she  said  doubt- 
fully ;  "  but  such  a  life  would  have  few  attractions 
for  me.  I  am  not  an  ambitious  woman  like  you. 
I  hoped  we  should  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  each 
other  this  summer.  You  know  that  I  am  going  to 
take  up  my  quarters  in  the  Red  House  when  I 
have  settled  Aunt  Janet  at  Clacton." 

"  Yes,  and  it  seems  such  a  pity.  Surely  your 
aunt  and  cousin  must  need  you  ?  " 

"  So  they  say  ;  but  I  tell  them  that  they  will  get 
on  very  comfortably  without  me.  It  is  far  better 
for  Ewen  not  to  be  encumbered  by  female  rela- 
tives, and  then  perhaps  he  will  marry." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  returned  Gloden,  feelingly ; 
'•he  deserves  a  good  wife."  She  looked  at 
Winifred   as    she    spoke   without    any   conscious 
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meaning,  but  a  dull  flush  came  to  Winifred's 
face. 

"  We  none  of  us  know  what  lies  in  the  future," 
she  said,  in  rather  a  subdued  tone. 

Winifred's  brightness  was  somewhat  clouded 
just  now.  The  parting  with  her  aunt  was  a  real 
grief  to  both.  It  seemed  to  place  her  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Ewen.  It  was  hard  to  feel  that 
she  could  no  longer  fill  a  daughter's  place  to  Ewen's 
mother  ;  that  they  would  leave  her  behind,  and 
begin  their  new  life  together.  And  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  all  her  own  doing  did  not  make 
it  easier  for  her  to  bear. 

Duty  is  a  hard  taskmaster  sometimes.  Winifred 
had  come  to  one  of  those  difficult  places  in  life 
when  every  step  is  taken  with  pain,  but  not  once 
did  her  resolution  falter. 

"  It  is  best  for  him,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  for 
me,"  was  all  she  ever  said  to  herself;  but  there 
were  silver  threads  in  the  soft  brown  hair  before 
the  summer  months  were  over. 

And  so  it  was  there  were  changes  at  Grantham, 
and  one  morning  while  Reginald  Lorimer  sat  over 
his  solitary  breakfast  in  the  hotel  he  read  the 
following  letter  from  Constance  : — 
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"My  dearest  Reggie, 

"  Your  last  letter  has  been  such  a  delight  to  us.  We  are 
so  charmed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Glenyon  is  making  such  progress  towards 
recovery.  Though  you  feel  you  cannot  leave  him  just  yet,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  accompany  him  when  he  goes  for 
change  of  air  ;  but  I  fear  he  will  not  want  to  part  with  you — you 
are  far  too  good  a  companion,  dear  Reg.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  at 
home  again,  and  you  may  imagine  how  pleased  Harcourt  is  to  have 
me  back.  He  says  husbands  and  wives  ought  never  to  be  parted, 
and  that  he  means  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect  next  session ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  never  willingly  leave  him.  Rex  has  grown  immensely, 
and  Ninian  looks  so  much  stronger ;  as  for  Tottie,  she  is  sweeter 
than  ever.  Harcourt  declares  she  grows  more  like  me  every  day, 
and  I  am  so  amused  when  people  say,  '  I  did  not  know  you  had  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Wyndham.'  It  is  so  strange  she  should  resemble 
me,  and  not  her  own  mother ;  but  then,  the  boy  took  after  Car. 
Harvey  is  the  picture  of  health.  He  has  been  such  a  nice  companion 
for  me,  and  really  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  affection  for  him,  for 
he  is  a  dear  little  fellow,  and  his  manners  are  simply  perfect.  We 
are  giving  him  a  round  of  London  sights,  and  he  says  he  never  was 
so  happy  in  his  life. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Reg  ?  Miss  Carrick  is  in  London.  She  has 
come  up  to  be  trained  for  a  professional  life  by  Boski,  and  I  have 
found  her  comfortable  rooms  at  Regent's  Park  with  our  old  servant, 
Mary  Drake.  She  has  been  settled  a  month.  Boski  is  charmed 
with  her  playing.  He  says  [she  has  been  well  taught,  and  has  no 
tricks  to  unlearn  ;  but  he  is  very  strict  with  her.  I  am  afraid  he 
makes  her  work  far  too  hard,  for  she  is  certainly  a  little  thinner  ;  but 
the  life  evidently  suits  her.  You  know  how  she  hated  Grantham 
and  the  shop  and  the  Carricks'  homely  ways,  and  it  is  so  wise  for 
her  to  break  with  it  all.  Even  Boski  said  the  other  night  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  not  to  develop  her  talent ;  he  agrees  with 
me  that  she  has  genius. 

*'  Last  night  we  were  talking  things  over — she  was  dining  here — 
and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  would  go  back  to  live  at  Grantham,  she 
positively  shuddered.  '  Never ;  I  will  never  live  there  again  if  I 
can  help  it,'  was  her  answer,  and  she  looked  as  though  she  meant  it. 
Poor  Violet  looks  a  little  brighter,  they  say.  But  there,  my  boys  and 
Tottie  have  come  to  interrupt  me,  so  I  will  finish  this  with  the 
children's  messages.    Ninian  wants  you  to  bring  him  a  Roman  kite. 
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if  there  is  such  a  thing  ;  and  Rex  says  he  would  rather  have  some 
carving  tools  ;  Tottie  sends  nothing  but  a  hundred  big  kisses.  She 
says, '  Dad  is  a  naughty  man  to  stay  away  so  long.'  '  I  don't  think 
Uncle  Reg  is  ever  naughty,'  says  Ninian,  *or  mother  would  not 
always  be  loving  him.'  Do  I  love  you,  my  Reggie,  the  only  brother 
I  ever  had  ? 

"  Well,  God  bless  you,  dear,  and  bring  you  back  to  your  loving 
sister 

"  Constance." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   EVENING   OF   THE  BALL. 


"  If  it  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to  it  before  ;  if  winterly,  thou  needst 
But  keep  that  countenance  still." 

Cymbeline. 

I^MIANY  weeks  before  Constance  wrote  that 
'"^^1  letter  to  her  brother,  the  long-expected 
ball  took  place  that  was  to  be  given  in  honour  of 
Fred  Courtenay's  coming  of  age.  Violet  was  at 
that  time  staying  with  the  Greshams,  and  as  it  was 
one  of  the  houses  that  Felix  Hamerton  most 
frequented,  he  and  Violet  met  constantly.  Violet 
had  never  felt  happier  in  her  life.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  kind  and  appreciative  friends ;  her 
home  troubles  were  in  the  background  ;  her  mother 
and  Cousin  Tess  were  quite  comfortable  without  her. 
There  was  no  need  for  her  to  go  back  just  yet  to 
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the  old  dull  life  in  the  moated  grange.  Life  !  Had 
she  ever  lived  before  ?  she  would  say  to  herself,  after 
one  of  those  long  earnest  talks  with  Felix  Ha- 
merton.  Violet  always  told  herself  that  she  was 
heart-whole,  and  that  in  all  probability  she  would 
never  marry.  The  general  type  of  men  whom  she 
met  in  London  did  not  specially  interest  her. 
Her  girlish  fancy  for  Reginald  had  long  ago  died 
a  natural  death.  His  easy,  unembarrassed  manners 
were  far  too  affectionate  and  brotherly  to  deceive 
her  for  a  moment.  They  were  close  friends,  but  he 
would  never  be  more  to  her  than  he  was  now. 

Violet  grew  restive  when  she  noticed  Constance's 
innocent  little  manoeuvres  to  bring  her  and  Reginald 
together,  and  she  often  wondered  secretly  at  her 
blindness.  How  was  it  that  Constance  failed  to 
perceive  the  strange,  undefinable  change  in  him  ? 
He  was  not  less  bright,  but  he  was  often  silent  and 
distrait,  as  though  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere  ; 
her  conversation  never  seemed  to  absorb  him. 
Violet  had  a  keen  suspicion  that  this  change  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  Gloden  Carrick. 
When  her  name  was  mentioned,  he  always  seemed 
to  listen  intently,  though  he  said  nothing;  and 
once  when  Constance  spoke  of  her  rather  abruptly, 
she  saw  him  change  colour  as  though  he  were 
embarrassed.    But  Violet  wisely  kept  her  suspicion 
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to  herself.  She  was  warmly  interested  in  Gloden, 
and  was  quite  willing  that  her  old  friend  should  be 
happy  in  his  own  way. 

Reginald  was  Reginald,  and  of  course  no  one 
could  be  nicer  ;  but  Violet  thought,  if  she  ever 
married,  she  would  like  her  husband  to  be  stronger 
and  more  earnest  in  purpose.  A  man  whose 
indolent  good  nature  allowed  him  to  be  drawn 
into  marriage  with  a  woman  who,  with  all  her 
virtues,  was  perfectly  unsuitable  to  him,  was  not 
the  man  to  whom  she  could  vow  a  life's  allegiance. 

Violet  would  sigh  sometimes  to  think  that  the 
Sir  Galahad  of  her  dreams  would  never  prove 
reality,  and  then  she  would  take  herself  to  task  for 
her  discontent.  What  did  it  matter  if  she  did  not 
marry  1  Would  not  friendship  with  these  two  men 
satisfy  any  woman  ?  Reginald  was  so  dear,  so  kind 
to  her  ;  and  then  it  was  such  a  privilege  that  Mr. 
Hamerton  would  single  her  out  from  a  crowded 
room  to  talk  to  her. 

Felix  Hamerton,  with  his  quiet  thoughtfulness 
and  grave  kindliness,  was  no  mean  factor  in 
Violet's  present  happiness  and  satisfaction  with 
her  surroundings,  and  on  his  side  he  found  great 
pleasure  in  her  intelligent  sympathy.  In  spite  of 
her  eight  and  twenty  years,  Violet  was  pretty 
enough  to  throw  younger  girls  in  the  shade.     She 
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was  very  graceful,  and  there  was  a  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  about  her  that  were  very  attractive. 
Felix  had  always  admired  her,  and  he  had 
greatly  marvelled  when  Reginald  had  swerved  in 
his  allegiance  to  her,  and  had  married  Lady  Car. 
At  that  time  he  had  been  too  self-absorbed,  and 
too  much  saddened  by  his  secret  love  for  Gabrielle, 
to  be  strongly  attracted  by  any  other  woman.  But 
Gabrielle's  death  had  turned  pain  into  a  blank, 
and  the  blanks  of  life  offer  an  irresistible  surface 
to  new  impressions  ;  and  to  any  one  who  under- 
stood human  nature,  with  its  complex  mysteries 
and  contradictions,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Felix 
should  at  this  time  feel  himself  insensibly  soothed 
by  Violet's  womanly  sympathy  and  intelligence. 
He  met  her  with  pleasure,  and  listened  to  her  with 
interest,  and  by-and-by  he  found  himself  comparing 
her  with  other  girls  of  his  acquaintance.  And 
what  struck  him  most  was  that  there  was  nothing 
artificial  about  her — no  little  tricks  of  manner,  only 
a  noble  unconsciousness  that  somehow  reminded 
him  of  Gabrielle.  The  French  word  spirituelle 
could  be  applied  to  her.  "  I  do  not  wonder  that 
she  is  not  married,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  back  to  his  rooms  after  one  of  those  plea- 
sant talks.  "  The  men  she  meets  are  not  up  to 
her ;    she  is  miles  above   them ;    they  could    not 
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appreciate  her.  Reg  might  have  done  so,  and  she 
would  have  been  the  making  of  him  ;"  and  then  a 
sort  of  surprised  pity  crossed  his  mind  that  so 
sweet  a  woman  should  be  mateless. 

Violet  looked  almost  lovely  on  the  evening  of 
the  ball ;  her  dress  was  perfect,  and  just  suited  her. 
Daisy's  artless  expressions  of  admiration  were  most 
naively  uttered. 

"  You  must  have  your  card  quite  full,"  she  said 
earnestly  ;  "  and  you  must  dance  lots  of  times  with 
Mr.  Hamerton,  for  he  will  be  quite  the  nicest  man 
there." 

*'Mr.  Hamerton  will  not  come  early,  you  silly 
child,"  returned  Violet  ;  "  and  we  are  going  to  sit 
out  the  three  dances  that  I  am  to  reserve  for  him. 
I  shall  be  quite  tired  by  then,  and  you  know  Mr, 
Hamerton  never  cares  about  dancing." 

"  Oh,  but  he  does  waltz  so  beautifully,  and  of 
course  he  will  want  to  dance  with  you.  Mother, 
doesn't  Vi  look  beautiful  ? " 

But  Violet  refused  to  hear  any  more  compli- 
ments. Daisy  was  a  dear  little  thing,  but  she 
was  much  too  outspoken.  Why  should  Mr. 
Hamerton  care  to  dance  with  her?  It  was  silly 
of  the  child  to  say  that. 

Daisy's  prognostications  were  correct,  however, 
and  before  half  an  hour  had  passed  Violet's  card 
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was  filled  up,  and  "  F.  H."  written  against  the  three 
dances. 

He  would  not  come  until  late — perhaps  not 
until  half  the  evening  was  over ;  she  knew  he 
hated  balls.  And  then  she  started,  for  at  that 
moment  she  saw  him  entering  the  room.  The 
room  was  hardly  full  yet  ;  why  had  he  come  so 
early^?  She  answered  her  partner  a  little  absently  ; 
her  eyes  were  following  the  slight  dark  man  who 
was  quietly  making  his  way  through  the  dancers. 
He  had  seen  her  at  once,  and  was  coming  straight 
towards  her. 

"  Shall  we  take  another  turn  now,  Miss  Winter  t 
The  floor  is  not  quite  so  crowded." 

"  In  another  minute.  I  think  Mr.  Hamerton 
wants  to  speak  to  me ; "  and  Violet  blushed  a  little 
as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Hamerton  looked  gravely  at  her  ;  then  he 
turned  to  the  gentleman  beside  her.  "  Could  you 
spare  your  partner  to  me  a  moment,  Cotterill.'*"  and 
then  he  leaned  forward  and  whispered  a  word  or 
two  in  the  young  man's  ear,  and  the  next  moment 
took  Violet's  unresisting  hand  and  placed  it  on  his 
arm. 

"  Captain  Cotterill  will  find  another  partner.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  particularly — not  here  ;  it  is 
too  noisy.     It  will  be  quieter  outside." 
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"  What  can  you  want  with  me  ?  "  returned  Violet, 
rather  disturbed  by  his  manner.  He  had  not  shaken 
hands  with  her,  or  greeted  her  in  the  customary 
manner.  "  Captain  Cotterill  will  think  me  so 
rude." 

"  Never  mind  Captain  Cotteril,"  returned  Felix, 
quietly ;  "  he  understands  all  about  it.  I  told 
him  I  had  an  important  message  for  you  ;  a  tele- 
gram has  just  arrived  from  the  Gate  House.  I 
called  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gresham,  and  he  was  out, 
and  Mrs.  Gresham  showed  it  to  me.  Your 
mother  is  ill — 'alarmingly  ill,'  were  the  words." 

"My  mother  ill!"  and  in  a  moment  Violet's 
radiant  bloom  was  dimmed,  and  she  looked  at  him 
piteously. 

"I  will  repeat  it  exactly — 'Tell  Violet  her 
mother  is  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill.  She  must 
come  at  once.'  " 

"  At  once  ! "  and  Violet  glanced  with  despair  at 
her  ball  dress. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  change  your  dress,"  as  he 
noticed  her  look  ;  "  the  last  train  to  Middleton 
goes  in  twenty  minutes,  and  we  shall  have  to  get 
on  from  there.  I  have  brought  wraps,  and  there 
are  rugs  in  the  carriage.  You  must  not  lose  a 
moment.     I  will  take  you  to  the  cloak-room." 

He  spoke  with  rapid   decision,  and  Violet  in- 
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stinctively  obeyed  him.  She  threw  on  her  fur- 
lined  cloak,  drawing  the  hood  over  her  head,  and 
he  put  her  into  the  carriage.  "  Drive  as  fast  as 
you  can,"  she  heard  him  say,  and  then  he  turned 
to  her  and  asked  her  gently  if  she  were  warm. 

"  It  is  not  a  long  journey — only  half  an  hour  to 
Middleton,  but  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  drive  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  the  night  will  be  very  cold." 

"  This  cloak  is  very  warm ;  I  shall  take  no 
harm,"  she  returned,  almost  impatiently.  "Are 
you  sure  we  shall  be  in  time,  Mr.  Hamerton  ? 
Where  is  the  telegram  }     Did  you  bring  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  have  told  you  every  word.  There 
was  nothing  more.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  losing 
the  train  ;  I  have  provided  against  that.  I  know 
how  hard  this  suspense  must  be  for  you.  When 
did  you  hear  from  home  last  ?  " 

"  Only  the  day  before  yesterday.  Cousin  Tess 
wrote  as  usual.  Mother  is  such  a  bad  corre- 
spondent. She  said  nothing  to  make  me  anxious, 
only  that  the  weather  was  so  cold,  and  that  mother 
was  keeping  in  her  room.  I  cannot  understand  it. 
Alarmingly  ill,  did  you  say  t " 

And  Felix  quietly  repeated  the  telegram.  ''  It 
must  be  something  sudden  and  unexpected,"  he 
finished. 

And  then  the  lights  of  the  station  flashed  across 
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the  road,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  Violet  found 
herself  in  the  compartment,  with  Felix  opposite 
her.  As  he  leant  forward  to  arrange  the  rugs,  he 
said  gently — 

"  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you.  I  think  you 
would  rather  be  quiet ;  but  I  want  to  explain  why 
I  am  here.  Mr.  Gresham  was  dining  out,  as  you 
know,  and  was  not  expected  back  until  late,  and 
when  Mrs.  Gresham  showed  me  the  telegram  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  I  suggested  that  we 
could  just  catch  the  Middleton  train.  There  was 
no  one  else.    Do  you   understand  ?  " 

But  Violet  only  looked  at  him  a  little  be- 
wildered. "  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  for 
me,"  was  all  she  said  ;  and  then  she  drew  back 
in  the  corner. 

He  was  right ;  she  could  not  talk.  The 
sudden  shock  made  her  confused  and  giddy  ;  the 
reaction  was  terrible.  Half  an  hour  ago  there  had 
been  lights,  music,  happy  faces,  and  laughter,  and 
now  they  were  rushing  through  the  darkness,  and 
there  was  a  great  terror  at  her  heart.  Then  she 
looked  at  Felix,  and  his  presence  seemed  to  give 
her  a  vague  comfort.  She  was  not  alone — not 
utterly  alone ! 

The  half  hour's  journey  seemed  endless  before 
they  reached  Middleton.     And  then  there  was  a 
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long  weary  time  to  be  spent  in  the  inn  parlour, 
while  the  ostler  was  roused  and  a  conveyance  got 
ready  to  take  them  to  Grantham.  Felix  had 
some  hot  coffee  prepared  for  them. 

"  We  have  a  long  cold  drive  before  us,"  he  said, 
as  he  brought  her  a  cup.  "You  must  husband 
your  strength,  for  you  do  not  know  what  you  may 
have  to  do  for  your  mother."  And  Violet  obedi- 
ently drank  the  coffee. 

But  they  were  both  thankful  when  the  horses 
were  brought  round,  and  they  were  on  their 
road  again.  They  could  only  see  the  carriage 
lights  before  them.  Now  and  then  Felix  glanced 
at  his  companion  ;  but  he  seldom  spoke  to  her, 
except  to  mention  some  landmarks  they  had 
passed.  The  perfect  stillness  of  her  attitude 
touched  him.  She  was  gazing  out  into  the  dark- 
ness with  unseeing  eyes  ;  the  pale  sad  face, 
framed  in  the  fur-lined  hood,  haunted  him  after- 
wards. That  passive  patience,  that  look  of  quiet 
pain,  reminded  him  strongly  of  Gabrielle. 

It  seemed  hours  before  that  long  drive  was  at 
an  end,  and  they  were  in  the  dark  grounds  of  the 
Gate  House.  One  or  two  of  the  upper  windows 
were  lighted,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was 
in  darkness.  Evidently  they  were  not  expected  ; 
no  one  had  thought  of  the  late  train  to  Middle- 
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ton.  It  was  some  time  before  they  were  admitted. 
The  old  butler  started  back  when  he  saw  them. 

"  How  is  your  mistress,  Dawson  ?  "  asked  Felix, 
anxiously. 

"  Good  heavens,  sir,  we  never  thought  our 
young  lady  would  come  to-night  ! "  returned 
Dawson,  in  a  shaking  voice.  "  My  mistress  is 
dead.  She  was  dead  before  we  sent  the  telegram, 
only  Miss  Wentworth  would  have  it  go." 

Felix  uttered  an  exclamation  ;  but  there  was 
none  from  Violet,  only  a  strained  look  in  her  eyes 
that  showed  she  understood.  She  submitted 
passively  when  Felix  drew  her  into  the  hall  and 
placed  her  on  the  old  settle  before  the  fire.  For  a 
moment  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  her.  He 
held  her  cold  hands,  chafing  them  between  his 
own,  while  Dawson  stood  beside  them,  with  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  happened  ?  "  he  asked 
at  last,  for  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  rouse 
Violet  out  of  this  numb  apathy.  "  You  would 
like  to  know  }  " — stooping  over  her. 

And  the  lips  framed  the  word  "  Yes." 

"There  is  not  much  I  can  tell  you,  sir.  My 
mistress  has  been  ailing  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
has  looked  a  deal  worse  than  usual  since  Christ- 
mas " — here  Felix  felt  a  slight  trembling  in  the 
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hands  he  held — "  but  we  none  of  us  thought  it 
serious.  Yesterday  and  to-day  she  kept  in  her 
room,  as  the  weather  was  cold  ;  and  about  seven, 
just  as  I  was  getting  the  dinner  out,  we  heard 
her  bell  ring  sharply,  and  then  Craven  came  down 
to  say  that  mistress  had  fainted,  and  that  Dr. 
Parry  was  to  be  fetched.  But  when  he  came  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do." 

"Where  is  Miss  Wentworth  ?  " 

"We  cannot  get  her  out  of  the  room,  sir," 
replied  Reynolds.  "  I  think  the  shock  has  crazed 
her  a  bit,  for  she  will  not  believe  my  mistress  is 
dead.  Dr.  Parry  took  her  away,  but  she  is  back 
again.  She  says  it  is  nothing  but  a  faint,  and  she 
won't  listen  to  any  of  us." 

"  Mr.  Hamerton  " — and  here  Felix  started,  for 
a  sudden  excited  look  had  come  into  Violet's 
yes — "  I  must  see  my  mother  ;  I  must  go  to 
her." 

"  Yes,  you  shall  go  to  her,"  he  said  soothingly. 

"But  I  must  see  her  alone.  She  is  my  mother, 
my  own  mother,  and  I  must  have  her  to  myself" 
But  here  the  girl's  throat  became  convulsed,  and 
she  could  say  no  more  for  the  dry  sob  that  seemed 
to  choke  her.     But  he  understood  her. 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  first  and  arrange  for  you  "t 
You  can  trust  me  ;    I   quite  understand.     I   will 
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come  back  and  fetch  you  as  soon    as  possible." 
And  then  she  let  him  go. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  encountered  Craven 
Mrs.  Winter's  maid.  The  poor  woman's  eyes 
were  swollen  with  weeping.  Most  of  the  servants 
at  the  Gate  House  had  been  in  the  family  ever 
since  Mrs.  Winter's  marriage,  and  were  much 
attached  to  their  indulgent  mistress. 

"  Oh,  sir  ! "  was  all  she  could  say. 

"  Which  is  the  room,  Craven  ?  Miss  Winter 
wishes  to  see  her  mother  alone.  I  hear  Miss 
Wentworth  is  there." 

"So  she  is,  sir,  and  none  of  us  can  coax  her 
away ;  but  it  is  right  that  Miss  Violet  should  have 
her  wish.  I  am  sure  it  makes  one's  hair  rise  to 
hear  her  talking  and  making-believe  that  my 
mistress  is  alive.  It  would  never  do  for  Miss 
Violet  to  hear  her.  This  is  the  way,  sir.  Miss 
Wentworth  has  been  sleeping  in  the  dressing-room 
lately,  to  be  within  call  of  my  mistress." 

Felix  stood  by  the  door  a  moment ;  he  had  no 
terror  of  the  dead,  but  he  hesitated  to  intrude  on 
the  sacred  privacy  of  sorrow.  He  had  never  liked 
Miss  Wentworth  in  his  heart ;  he  had  thought  her 
brusque  and  domineering,  but  he  could  not  but 
pity  her  now. 

She  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  and  was  holding 
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the  dead  hand  in  both  hers,  as  though  she  were 
trying  to  warm  it,  and  it  was  terrible  to  see  the 
straight  outline  of  the  form  under  the  white 
covering,  and  to  hear  her  talking  to  the  deaf, 
unresponsive  ears. 

"  I  know  I  was  wrong,  Amy,"  he  could  hear  her 
say.  "  I  ought  to  have  sent  for  Violet ;  it  was  bad 
of  me  to  put  it  off  day  after  day.  But  you  will 
forgive  your  stupid  old  Tess  ;  you  are  never  long 
angry  with  her.  It  was  so  nice  to  have  you  all 
to  myself,  and  Violet  always  upsets  you  so.  I 
did  it  for  the  best,  Amy  dearest — indeed  I  did.  I 
have  always  loved  you  so  much,  and  tried  not  to 
cross  you  ;  but  you  would  never  be  so  unkind  as 
to  leave  me.  Oh,  how  cold  you  are!"  and  then  she 
tried  to  warm  the  hand  in  her  bosom. 

"  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  Felix,  very  firmly,  and 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  I  must  ask 
you  to  leave  the  room  for  a  little.  Miss  Winter 
wishes  to  be  alone  with  her  poor  mother." 

"  Violet  here  !  "  and  a  terrified  expression  came 
to  Miss  Wentworth's  face.  "  I  will  not  see  her  ; 
she  will  reproach  me  for  not  sending  for  her,  as 
Amy  has  been  doing.  How  could  I  know  that 
this  fainting  fit  would  come  on  ?  But  she  is  not 
dead  " — looking  at  him  fiercely,  as  though  daring 
him  to  contradict  her ;   "  Amy  would    never   die 
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and  leave  me,  when  I  have  devoted  my  whole  life 
to  her." 

"If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  Miss  Winter,  you 
must  let  me  take  you  away,"  he  said,  still  firmly 
grasping  her  arm  ;  and  the  poor  soul  was  so  dazed 
and  bewildered  with  the  anguish  of  the  shock,  that 
she  had  no  strength  to  resist  him.  He  led  her 
from  the  room  and  put  her  in  Craven's  charge,  and 
then  he  went  in  search  of  Violet.  She  started  up 
when  she  heard,  and  came  towards  him  unsteadily. 

"  Will  you  go  in  alone  ?  "  he  whispered.  *' Your 
mother  looks  very  peaceful,  almost  as  though  she 
were  sleeping." 

Then  great  tears  welled  up  in  Violet's  eyes. 
"  I  must  have  her  to  myself.  I  never  have  before," 
was  her  reply  ;  and  then  she  passed  into  the  cham- 
ber of  death. 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  understand  me  now  !  You 
know  I  always  loved  you,  dear!"  was  her  cry  as  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  dead  breast. 

There  is  nothing  sadder  in  life  than  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  hearts  that  yet  love  each 
other  dearly,  and  especially  it  is  sad  when  the 
cloud  comes  between  mother  and  child. 

Poor  Mrs.  Winter's  weakness  and  unreasonable 
dependence  on  her  friend  had  created  the  gulf  that 
had  yawned  between  herself  and   her   daughter. 
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Violet's  tender  affection  for  her  widowed  mother 
had  been  thwarted  and  outraged.  Her  jealousy 
could  ill  brook  Miss  Wentworth's  injudicious  and 
tactless  interference.  "  I  am  nothing  to  my  mother ; 
she  does  not  need  me,"  had  been  her  inward  cry 
ever  since  she  had  grown  to  womanhood  ;  and  yet 
there  had  been  warm  maternal  feeling  in  the 
mother's  heart,  and  she  had  secretly  craved  for 
greater  demonstration  on  her  daughter's  part. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  only  loved  her  more  ;  if  I  had  only 
been  more  patient,  more  forbearing  !  "  How  often 
that  is  the  first  cry  of  the  bereaved  heart !  We 
have  no  great  acts  of  unkindness  with  which  to 
reproach  ourselves,  but  how  many  times  have  we 
vexed  and  saddened  the  dear  one  who  is  stretched 
out  before  us  in  the  rigidity  of  death ;  how  many 
a  thorn  have  we  unthinkingly  planted  that  has 
pierced  and  wounded ! 

They  have  hungered  perhaps  for  the  very 
caresses  that  we  are  lavishing  on  their  dead  faces  ; 
how  would  they  have  joyed  to  hear  those  fond 
expressions  of  tenderness !  We  have  not  willingly 
hurt  them,  perhaps,  but  we  have  lessened  their 
sunshine,  and  now  we  have  repented  too  late. 

Too  late !  these  are  the  words  that  Violet  is 
saying  in  her  bitter  weeping,  as  her  tears  rain 
down  on  the  pale  hands  ;  and  yet  who  can  say — 
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who  dare  say,  that  our  passionate  petitions  for 
forgiveness  are  not  heard  ?  In  that  other  world, 
in  that  still  paradise  of  the  waiting  soul,  they  may 
hear  us  ;  or  pitying  angels  may  carry  the  message, 
and  bring  back  to  us  the  sweet  sense  of  forgive- 
ness. For,  however  it  may  be  with  the  living,  the 
dead  are  all  our  own,  and  even  in  her  desolation 
Violet  felt  as  though  her  mother  had  been  given 
back  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"YOU   DO   NOT   HATE   ME,    THEN?" 

"  Discouragement,  depression,  weakness,  apathy  ;  there  is  the 
dismal  series  that  must  be  for  ever  begun,  and  re-begun,  while  we 
are  still  rolling  up  the  Sisyphean  rock  of  life." — K^iiY^iJ^  Journal 
Intime. 


HILE  Violet  wept  and  prayed  beside  her 
dead  mother,  Fehx  was  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down  outside  the  closed  door.  He  dared 
not  Intrude  on  that  sacred  privacy  of  grief,  and 
yet  he  feared  to  leave  her  absolutely  alone.  When 
he  judged  that  she  had  been  there  long  enough, 
he  sent  Craven  to  coax  her  away.  He  had  already 
given  orders  that  her  room  should  be  prepared  for 
her,  and  he  hoped  that  she  would  lie  down  and 
get  a  few  hours'  sleep.  He  would  not  see  her 
again  until  she  had  grown  calmer,  and  then  he 
would  ask  her  how  he  could  best  help  her. 
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The  Winters  were  singularly  devoid  of  near 
relatives.  Mrs.  Winter's  only  brother  was  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  Courtenays  were  only  second 
cousins.  They  were  rich,  worldly  people,  and, 
though  tolerably  good-natured  and  much  attached 
to  Violet,  they  were  not  friends  for  adversity. 
Dr.  Parry,  who  was  an  old  friend  as  well  as  the 
family  doctor,  had  already  given  the  necessary 
orders,  and  had  suggested  that  Mr.  Farren,  the 
lawyer  who  had  always  managed  Mrs.  Winter's 
affairs,  should  be  at  once  informed  of  her  death. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  light,  Felix  walked  over  to 
Silcote  Hall.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  he  had 
already  arranged  to  sleep  there  for  a  night  to  look 
after  some  extensive  alterations  in  which  Reginald 
was  greatly  interested.  He  would  telegraph  to 
his  servant  to  bring  him  some  clothes,  and,  as  he 
and  Reginald  were  about  the  same  height,  he 
thought  he  could  find  some  garments  for  his 
present  need,  as,  in  spite  of  his  ulster,  he  was 
shivering  in  his  thin  dress-suit.  He  breakfasted 
at  the  hall,  and  then,  feeling  tolerably  refreshed 
and  rested,  he  went  back  to  the  Gate  House.  As 
he  crossed  the  road,  he  thought  how  utterly 
desolate  it  looked — the  house  with  its  closely 
drawn  blinds,  and  the  leafless  trees  of  the  little 
wood   with   their   thin    bare   branches.      Dawson, 
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who  admitted  him,  told  him  that  his  young 
mistress  was  in  the  Hbrary  ;  she  had  already  seen 
Mr.  Farren.  Miss  Wentworth  had  not  yet  left 
her  room. 

He  went  at  once  to  the  library.  Violet  was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  but  she  rose  when  she  saw  him. 
Her  eyes  were  heavy  and  swollen,  but  she  was 
otherwise  quite  calm.  The  black  dress  she  wore 
added  to  her  paleness  ;  but  she  spoke  quite 
naturally. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  you  have  come,"  she  said  at 
once.  "  Mr.  Farren  has  been  here.  He  says  my 
dear  mother  has  left  no  special  wishes.  She  made 
a  will  just  after  my  father's  death,  but  it  was  very 
brief.  I  told  Mr.  Farren  that  I  was  sure  she  would 
wish  to  be  buried  with  my  father — at  Grantham. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  should  think  not.  But  have  you  spoken  to 
Miss  Wentworth  ?  It  is  just  possible  that  your 
mother  may  have  mentioned  her  wishes  to  her." 

Then  a  distressed  look  crossed  Violet's  face. 
^*  No  ;  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  felt  I  could  not. 
Oh,  Mr.  Hamerton  " — as  she  met  his  grave,  pity- 
ing look — "  I  do  feel  so  wicked  !  I  never  want  to 
see  her  again." 

*'  I  was  afraid  that  this  might  be  your  feeling." 

"  She    has    kept    me    away   from    my   darling 
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mother  " — and  now  her  eyes  began  to  fill.  "  Craven 
has  been  talking  to  me.  She  says  mother  has 
been  ill  and  wanting  me  for  weeks,  and  that  Cousin 
Tess  always  put  her  off  with  some  excuse.  She 
wanted  me,  poor  dear,  and  I  never  knew  it,  and 
now  I  can  do  nothing  for  her." 

"  It  was  a  grievous  mistake.  But,  my  dear  Miss 
Winter,  you  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
yourself.  If  you  had  known,  you  would  have 
come  to  your  mother.  The  blame  lies  with  Miss 
Wentworth,  not  you." 

"  Yes  ;  she  kept  me  away  for  her  own  purposes. 
And  how  am  I  ever  to  forgive  her  ?  I  have  never 
been  hard  to  any  one  before,  but  when  I  think  of 
her,  my  heart  is  full  of  bitterness.  She  was  my 
enemy — my  secret,  cruel  enemy — all  my  life.  She 
has  come  between  me  and  my  sweet  mother ! " 
and  Violet  broke  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

It  was  true,  and  he  could  not  contradict  her. 
She  had  been  grievously  wronged  by  her  mother's 
friend.  With  all  his  heart  he  sided  with  her ;  but 
he  knew  that  such  bitterness  would  only  aggravate 
her  sorrow  and  lower  herself.  For,  as  Amiel  has 
justly  observed,  "  The  beautiful  souls  of  the  world 
have  an  art  of  divine  alchemy  by  which  bitterness 
is  converted  into  kindness,  the  gall  of  human  ex- 
perience into  gentleness,  ingratitude  into  benefits, 
insults  into  pardon." 
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Felix's  noble  nature  led  him  to  take  higher 
views  of  duty  than  other  people.  He  would  say 
and  do  nothing  to  make  the  breach  wider  between 
these  two  women.  It  was  necessary  that  Violet 
should  see  her,  and  learn  her  mother's  wishes  ; 
and,  if  possible,  he  would  try  to  soften  her  just 
resentment.  So  he  waited  silently  until  she  had 
regained  her  self-control,  and  then  he  said — 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  your  friends'  sympathy. 
I  know  how  Mrs.  Wyndham  and  Reginald  have 
always  felt  for  your  unfortunate  position.  Miss 
Wentworth  has  been  much  to  blame.  She  has 
not  treated  you  well ;  but  I  think,  when  you  see 
her,  that  you  will  feel  less  hardly  towards  her. 
She  is  in  great  trouble." 

"And  is  not  my  trouble  great  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear  Miss  Winter,  for  the  Divine  Will  has 
taken  your  mother  from  you,  and  yours  is  a  very 
real  affliction.  I  know  what  I  felt  when  my  mother 
died,  so  I  can  feel  for  you.  It  is  a  great  blessing 
for  ourselves  when  we  learn  to  pardon  injuries. 
The  greater  the  injury  the  nobler  the  pardon  ; 
and  I  would  not  have  you  otherwise  than  noble." 
He  said  these  last  words  with  a  smile  so  sweet 
and  encouraging  that  she  felt  somewhat  comforted. 

"  You  think  I  ought  to  go  to  her  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  for  she  will  not    dare  to  come  to  you. 
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Her  conscience  is  tormenting  her.  Last  night  she 
was  so  stricken  and  confused  by  the  shock  that 
she  could  not  be  reasonable.  Remember,  in  spite 
of  her  faults,  she  was  your  mother's  trusted  friend, 
and  that  now  she  is  dependent  on  your  kindness." 

"  I  will  go  to  her,"  returned  Violet,  slowly.  "  Will 
you  wait  here  for  me  ? "  And  as  she  crossed  the 
hall  and  ascended  the  stairs,  some  words  Felix 
Hamerton  had  said  still  rung  in  her  ears.  "  I 
would  not  have  you  otherwise  than  noble."  Could 
she  ever  forget  those  words  and  the  smile  that 
accompanied  them  }  It  was  like  a  ray  of  heavenly 
sunshine  when  some  closed  shutter  is  opened. 
**The  greater  the  injury  the  nobler  the  pardon;" 
he  had  said  that  too. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  insisted  on  occupying  the 
dressing-room,  though  the  door  that  communi- 
cated with  the  chamber  of  death  was  locked,  and 
the  key  had  been  secreted  by  Craven  ;  but  in  her 
confused  condition  the  unhappy  woman  thought 
that  it  had  been  done  by  Violet's  orders,  and  her 
first  words  when  Violet  entered  were  a  passionate 
protest  against  her  cruelty.  It  was  evident  from 
her  appearance  that  she  had  not  slept  or  shed  a 
tear ;  her  eyes  looked  a  little  sunken,  and  her  face 
deadly  pale.  She  burst  out  almost  into  a  wail 
when  she  saw  Violet. 
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"  Yes,  I  know  I  have  wronged  you.  I  ought  ta 
have  sent  for  you,  and  told  you  she  was  ill ;  but 
you  always  upset  her  so  ;  you  were  not  patient 
with  her  as  I  was.  I  never  refused  to  give  in  to- 
her  little  whims,  but  young  people  are  so  hard. 
But  you  are  cruel ;  it  is  barbarous  to  shut  me  out 
of  her  room,  when  I  loved  her  so,  and  would 
willingly  have  lain  there  in  her  place." 

Violet  looked  at  her,  bewildered.  Had  grief 
robbed  her  of  her  senses  ?  "  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Cousin  Tess,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Not  understand  me !  Why  have  you  takeri 
away  the  key  ?  I  wanted  to  say  my  prayers  beside 
her.  She  was  the  one  creature  who  loved  me,  and 
now  I  have  lost  her.  We  have  been  friends  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  I  always  hoped  I  should  go 
first.  It  is  cruel  revenge  to  keep  me  away  from 
her." 

"Cousin  Tess,"  returned  Violet,  firmly,  "you 
must  listen  to  me  a  moment.  I  am  taking  no 
revenge  ;  I  would  not  be  so  cruel  to  my  mother's 
friend,  however  she  has  treated  me.  The  key  is  in 
the  other  door ;  you  can  go  in  when  you  like.  I 
gave  no  orders,  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  this 
door  should  not  be  opened." 

Miss  Wentworth  grew  calm  at  once.  "  Thank 
you,  Violet,"  she  said  quite  humbly,  and  then  a 
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dull  flush  came  to  her  cheek.  "  No,  you  are  right ;. 
I  have  not  treated  you  well.  I  only  thought  of 
Amy,  and  not  of  you.  I  wanted  to  keep  her  ta 
myself,  and  to  do  everything  for  her,  and  I  knew 
you  were  happy  with  your  friends  ;  but " — her 
voice  breaking — "  I  never  thought  it  would  come 
to  this.  I  would  give  a  good  ten  years  of  my  life 
to  have  brought  you  here  in  time.  When  I  knew 
she  was  gone  I  nearly  lost  my  senses ;  I  felt  you 
would  never  forgive  me." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,"  returned  Violet,  gently.. 
Felix  Hamerton  was  right  ;  the  sight  of  the  poor, 
stricken  creature,  who  had  lost  the  one  friend  of 
her  life,  excited  her  pity.  "  I  must  try  to  forgive 
you  for  my  mother's  sake." 

Then  Miss  Wentworth  burst  into  tearless  sobs. 
"  I  never  meant  to  harm  you,"  she  panted  out. 
"  I  used  to  be  fond  of  you  when  you  were  a  little 
thing,  but  when  you  grew  up  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  us ;  and  then  you  were  always  so 
hard  and  proud  with  me.  But  I  shall  not  be  a 
trouble  to  you  any  longer ;  when  my  poor  dear  is 
laid  in  the  ground,  you  will  be  rid  of  me.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  need  be  dependent  on  no  one ;  it  was 
only  love  kept  me  at  the  Gate  House,  and  because 
I  knew  she  could  not  do  without  me." 

"  Cousin  Tess,  there  is  no  need  for  such  talk  at 
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present,"  returned  Violet,  in  an  exhausted  voice. 
■**The  Gate  House  can  be  your  home  as  long  as 
you  care  to  make  it  so,  but  I  have  to  think  of  other 
•things  now." 

But  it  was  long  before  Miss  Wentworth  could 
give  her  attention  to  Violet's  questions  ;  her  strong 
intellect  seemed  almost  warped  by  this  sudden 
trouble. 

It  was  some  time  before  Violet  returned  to  the 
room  where  Felix  was  anxiously  expecting  her, 
.and  then  she  looked  so  white  and  spent  that  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  speak  until  she  had  taken 
some  wine. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  spared  you  this,"  he  said, 
-almost  tenderly. 

"  No  ;  it  was  right  for  me  to  go.  Poor  Cousin 
Tess  !  she  is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mind." 

"  And  you  would  not  wish  to  change  places 
with  her  ?  " 

"  No  indeed  ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  do  not 
feel  quite  so  unforgiving.  She  has  told  me  all  that 
I  want  to  know.  My  dear  mother  wished  to  be 
iburied  at  Grantham,  and  to  have  everything  as 
•quiet  as  possible.  She  said  all  this  to  Cousin  Tess 
when  she  was  ill  five  years  ago." 

"Very  well,  then;  as  Mr.  Courtenay  is  not 
(here,  would  you  like  me  to  arrange  things  with 
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Mr.  Farren  ?  You  know  I  shall  sleep  at  the  Hall 
to-night." 

"  I  should  be  truly  grateful  if  you  would ; "  and 
then  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sad  smile.  "  You 
see,  I  have  never  had  to  manage  anything. 
Mother  and  Cousin  Tess  always  settled  things 
without  me." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  him  at  once.  You  know,  if 
your  old  friend  Reginald  were  here,  how  gladly  he 
would  have  helped  you,  so  I  will  take  his  place. 
I  will  see  you  again  this  evening.  If  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  will  lie  down,  for  you  are 
looking  very  ill  and  exhausted." 

But  Violet  shook  her  head.  "I  have  letters  to 
write.  There  is  Uncle  Rupert  in  Ceylon,  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay ;  oh,  if  only  Constance  were  in 
town  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  how  much  you  must  want  her, 
but  she  will  not  be  back  for  another  fortnight.  Is 
there  no  one  else  .'' " 

"  No  one  whom  I  care  to  have  with  me  just  now. 
Never  mind,  do  not  look  so  grave  over  it ;  I  shall 
do  very  well.  There  are  so  few  people  whom  one 
cares  to  have  near  one  in  sorrow." 

"  She  is  very  brave  and  patient,"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  walked  into  Grantham.  "  I  suppose 
Miss  Carrick  is  too  new  a  friend,  for  she  did  not 
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mention  her  ;  but  she  has  known  trouble."  He 
half  thought  that  he  would  go  to  Market  Street, 
for  Gloden  was  just  then  preparing  for  her  de- 
parture ;  but  he  changed  his  mind.  He  was  not 
certain  that  Violet  would  care  to  have  Miss 
Carrick  just  then.  But  all  the  remainder  of  the 
day  he  felt  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  her  great 
loneliness.     Her  friends  were  all  at  a  distance. 

The  next  day,  when  Violet  saw  him,  she  told 
him  that  Dora  Courtenay  was  coming  to  stay 
with  her. 

"  Her  mother  thinks  it  is  so  hard  for  me  to  be 
alone,"  she  said  to  Felix.  "  Dora  is  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  is  very  good-natured.  But  I  would 
so  much  rather  be  by  myself;  no  one  can  help- 
me  just  now — no  one  but  my  dear  Constance,  and 
she  cannot  come  to  me.  I  did  so  long  to  write 
and  tell  Dora  to  put  off  her  visit ;  but  the  Courte- 
nays  are  our  only  relations  except  Uncle  Rupert,, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  them." 

"Yes,  it  is  always  a  pity  to  repel  any  offered 
kindness  ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  find  her 
some  comfort  to  you,"  was  Felix's  reply. 

In  his  heart  he  was  thankful  that  Dora  Courte- 
nay was  coming.  She  would  not  be  much  of  a 
companion  to  Violet,  but  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  have  some  one  with  her.    The  relations  between' 
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her  and  Miss  Wentworth  were  necessarily  so 
strained  that  the  presence  of  a  third  person  would 
be  a  relief  to  both.  Dora  Courtenay  was  a  kind- 
hearted  girl,  and  she  was  devoted  to  Violet.  If 
her  society  were  too  irksome,  Violet  could  always 
go  to  her  own  room.  He  was  quite  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Courtenay  for  her  motherly  thought  for  her. 

After  this  he  did  not  see  Violet  again  until  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  when  he  went  down  with  the 
Courtenays  and  Harcourt  Wyndham.  In  spite 
of  it  being  a  quiet  funeral,  Grantham  Church  was 
half  full.  Mrs.  Winter  had  been  an  old  inhabitant, 
and  people  wished  to  show  their  respect  and 
sympathy.  Many  of  the  shops  were  closed  ;  and 
as  he  passed  up  the  aisle  he  noticed  Gloden 
and  Mrs.  Carrick  in  one  of  the  side  pews.  He 
was  struck  with  Gloden's  expression  ;  it  was  so 
strained  and  sad. 

Violet  bore  herself  with  great  calmness,  but 
Felix  thought  she  looked  very  worn.  Her  cousin, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  supported  her.  But  one  thing 
touched  him  greatly. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  they  had 
all  gathered  round  to  look  at  the  coffin  with  the 
wreaths  lying  on  it.  Violet  had  given  one  long 
last  look,  and  was  turning  away,  when  she  saw 
Miss  Wentworth  standing  all  alone,  still  gazing 
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into  the  grave  with  dry-eyed  misery.  Miss  Went- 
worth  had  aged  very  much  in  these  few  days. 
When  people  are  no  longer  young,  grief  has  a 
withering  effect  on  them.  The  fine,  handsome- 
looking  woman  had  a  dwindled  look,  and  there 
were  few  who  did  not  pity  her  that  day. 

For  Violet  life  might  still  have  sweet  gifts  in 
reserve — she  was  still  young  enough  to  hope  for 
brighter  days  ;  but  to  Theresa  life  was  over. 

The  weak,  helpless  soul  who  had  leant  on  her 
for  so  many  years  had  gone,  and  she  was  left 
desolate.  Her  work  was  over,  and  now  she  was 
alone.  There  was  a  dull,  despairing  look  in  her 
eyes  as  she  stood  there  ;  and  then  a  hand  was 
slipped  into  hers.  For  one  moment  she  and 
Violet  stood  hand-in-hand,  and  then  the  girl 
gently  led  her  away. 

That  night,  as  Violet  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
room,  she  heard  a  knock  at  her  door,  and  Miss 
Wentworth  entered. 

"  Violet,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  cannot 
rest.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  rest  until  I  have 
asked  for  your  forgiveness.  I  can  see  it  all  now,, 
and  I  know  that  I  have  wronged  you.  Dearly  as 
I  loved  Amy,  I  had  no  right  to  come  between 
her  and  her  child.  Ah  !  you  have  been  weeping, 
but  the  blessed  relief  of  tears  are  denied  me." 
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"  Poor  Cousin  Tess  !  " 

"Ah,  you  may  well  pity  me!  But  it  is  kind 
of  you  to  speak  so  gently.  You  do  not  hate  me^ 
then,  although  I  have  injured  you  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  I  do  not  hate  you.  At  first 
I  had  wicked  feelings.  I  thought  I  never  wanted 
to  see  you  again  ;  but  all  that  has  passed.  For 
my  sweet  mother's  sake  there  must  be  peace 
between  you  and  me." 

"  God  bless  you,  Violet !  I  will  never  forget 
this.  Then  you  do  not  wish  me  to  leave  the 
Gate  House  at  once  ?  " 

"  Cousin  Tess,  how  can  you  say  such  things  ?  " 

"  But  this  house  is  yours — everything  is  yours  ;. 
you  are  the  mistress  here." 

"Yes,  the  most  unhappy  mistress.  But  it  shall? 
not  be  my  first  action  to  turn  my  mother's  friend 
out  of  her  home.  For  over  twenty  years  you  have 
devoted  yourself  to  her.  Cousin  Tess,  as  long  as 
you  choose  to  remain  here,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  you  comfortable." 

Miss  Wentworth  sighed  heavily,  and  her  lips 
quivered.  "  May  I  kiss  you,  Vi  ? "  Then,  as 
Violet  turned  her  smooth  cheek  to  her,  the  elder 
woman  kissed  her  with  cold,  trembling  lips.  "  You 
shall  never  repent  this  generosity,"  she  said,  almost 
abruptly  ;  and  then  she  left  her. 
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But  Violet's  heart  felt  heavy  as  lead  when  she 
-was  left  alone.  Yes,  she  had  been  generous. 
:She  had  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  her  enemy's 
head.  She  had  not  refused  the  shelter  of  her 
roof  to  the  woman  who  had  spoiled  her  home- 
life  for  so  many  years,  and  who  had  been  her 
mother's  friend.  But  the  Gate  House  would 
never  be  a  home  to  her  while  Theresa  Wentworth 
remained  in  it.  There  was  no  sympathy  between 
them.  Their  common  loss  would  not  bring  them 
►nearer.  Theresa's  narrow,  domineering  nature  had 
only  softened  to  one  person.  She  had  no  wide 
interests,  no  intellectual  yearnings.  Her  nature 
was  ordinary,  her  affections  contracted.  Her 
niggardly  sowing  through  life  would  bring  her 
meagre  harvests.  For  the  truth  is  an  awful  one, 
■that  we  shall  reap  as  we  sow  ;  if  we  invest  the 
whole  of  our  affection  on  the  one  object,  and  it 
>be  taken  from  us,  great  indeed  will  be  our  penury. 
Let  us  love  more  generously,  let  our  sympathies 
widen  in  ever-increasing  circles,  that  when  our 
.hour  of  trouble  come  we  may  have  human  hearts 
to  cherish  us  and  give  us  comfort. 

Violet  was  striving  to  act  nobly,  but  her  heart 
felt  very  sore  at  times.  What  was  she  to  do  with 
her  life,  and  the  riches  that  had  come  to  her  ? 

The  first  real  comfort  that  came  to  her  was  when 
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Constance  came  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  her. 
The  moment  she  saw  Constance's  pitying  face,  and 
felt  her  arms  round  her,  she  felt  that  life  was  not 
without  its  consolations  so  long  as  her  sister-friend 
was  spared  to  her. 

Constance  took  her  back  with  her  to  London. 
She  would  take  no  refusal,  hear  no  excuse.  Violet 
should  not  mope  herself  to  death  at  the  Gate 
House  ;  she  needed  petting  and  love,  and  not  to 
see  Miss  Wentworth's  doleful  face  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  Vi  was  a  darling  to  be  so  good  to  her  ; 
no  one  else  would  have  behaved  in  such  a  Christian 
manner.  But  she  must  not  be  alone  with  her  just 
yet. 

Violet  was  too  sad  and  weary  to  dispute  the 
point ;  she  was  only  thankful  to  be  allowed  a  few 
weeks  of  peace.  Constance  had  promised  that  she 
should  be  perfectly  quiet  ;  the  little  upstairs 
sitting-room  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  called  her  own 
was  put  at  her  disposal.  She  need  see  only  the 
few  old  friends  that  she  valued. 

When  Felix  Hamerton  heard  that  Violet  was 
with  her  friends  at  Hyde  Park  Gate,  he  felt  en- 
tirely satisfied  about  her,  and,  as  he  was  very  busy, 
he  did  not  call  for  a  week  or  two.  When  he  did, 
he  was  glad  to  see  a  great  improvement  in  Violet ; 
she  had  lost  the  strained,  painful  look  that  had 
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made  him  anxious ;  there  was  a  quiet  sadness 
that  spoke  of  submission  and  a  chastened  will. 
Her  deep  mourning  made  her  seem  older,  but  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  sweet. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


WHAT   REGINALD   THOUGHT. 


He  who  has  most  of  heart  knows  most  of  sorrow." 

Bailey. 


HEN  Reginald  Lorimer  read  his  sister's 
letter  over  his  solitary  breakfast,  he 
almost  refused  to  believe  his  eyes.  He  read  the 
sentences  again  and  again,  until  the  smarting 
sense  of  intolerable  pain  told  him  that  he  fully 
grasped  the  sense.  Gloden  Carrick  had  left 
Grantham  for  ever  ;  she  had  gone  without  giving 
him  any  hint  of  her  purpose  ;  Harvey  had  not 
mentioned  her  in  his  last  letter.  Without  leave- 
taking  or  a  word  of  warning,  she  had  gone  up  to 
town,  to  work  out  her  career  as  an  artiste. 

He  was  bitterly  hurt ;  the  angry  tide  of  emotion 
that  swept  over  him  revealed  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  his    feelings.     Even  an  easy-tempered 
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man  has  his  moments  of  scathing  wrath.  Never  in 
his  life  had  he  felt  such  passionate  resentment  ;. 
not  only  his  heart,  but  his  pride  was  wounded.. 
His  opinions  were  nothing  to  her  ;  she  had  chosen 
the  very  life  which  she  knew  would  separate  them 
most  effectually.  Reginald  felt  himself  hardly 
used.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  really 
and  truly  in  love,  and  it  was  no  mere  lad's  love  ; 
Violet,  with  all  her  sweetness  and  brightness,  had 
never  attracted  him  as  this  thoughtful,  clear-eyed 
girl  had  done.  And  it  had  been  no  sudden  fancy. 
At  first  he  had  only  pitied  her ;  her  sadness  and 
refinement  and  her  uncongenial  surroundings  had 
roused  his  chivalrous  feelings.  Then  he  had  heard 
her  play,  and  had  seen  her  expression  lit  up  by  a 
strange  beauty.  Little  by  little  he  felt  himself  en- 
thralled and  infatuated,  until  there  was  no  face  so 
dear  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  life  would  mean 
little  to  him  unless  he  could  make  Gloden  Carrick 
his  wife.  And  he  was  just  beginning  to  hope  that 
his  affection  was  returned  ;  she  had  been  shy  and 
conscious  with  him  of  late,  and  he  had  secretly 
rejoiced  over  these  signs,  and  now  and  then  there 
had  been  a  timid  tenderness  in  her  eyes  that  had 
made  his  heart  beat  faster.  Surely  she  understood 
him,  he  thought.  She  knew  what  she  was  to  him,, 
and  how,  for  her  dear  sake,  he  was  willing  to  put 
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•up  with  her  humble  connections.  It  could  not  be 
a  pleasant  idea  to  the  young  squire  of  Silcote  that 
his  wife's  relations  were  only  tradespeople  in  Gran- 
tham, and  that  he  must  come  in  contact  with  them 
vContinually.  Lady  Car,  with  her  high-born  con- 
nections and  aristocratic  tastes,  had  tried  to 
inoculate  him  with  her  fastidious  notions,  but 
Reginald  had  always  been  something  of  a  radical ; 
he  loved  Gloden  for  her  own  sake,  and  her  environ- 
ment was  nothing  to  him. 

How  he  had  dreamed  of  the  future  in  those 
solitary  walks  of  his  through  Rome  !  He  used  to 
picture  their  future  life  together  at  the  HalL 
What  a  stepmother  she  would  make  for  Tottie  ! 
.She  loved  children,  and  her  ways  were  always 
gentle  with  them  ;  nothing  touched  him  more  than 
to  see  her  with  his  child.  And  then  there  was  the 
music-room.  What  parties  they  would  give,  and 
how  grandly  her  violin  would  sound  !  They  would 
make  Constance  bring  Boski  down,  and  astonish 
the  neighbourhood  ;  his  darling  should  have  as 
much  music  as  she  liked. 

And  then  she  had  once  told  him  that  she  loved 
luxury ;  she  had  accused  herself  naively  of  a 
craving  for  the  good  things  of  life.  Well,  there 
were  Car's  rooms,  that  she  had  fitted  up  with  such 
taste,  and  her  jewels.     Some  of  them  must  be  put 
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aside  for  Tottie — Constance  had  told  him  so  with 
affectionate  plainness  ;  but  there  would  be  ample 
for  both,  and  amongst  them  there  was  a  necklace 
of  sapphires  and  diamonds  which  he  thought 
w^ould  look  well  on  a  certain  slender  white  throat. 
But  now  he  must  put  aside  all  these  dreams  ;  he 
had  only  deceived  himself;  Gloden  cared  nothing 
for  him.  Had  she  loved  him,  would  she  have  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  expressed  opinion  ?  Would 
she  have  left  the  place  without  a  word  of  leave- 
taking  ?  But  there  was  more  than  this  ;  there  was- 
one  sentence  in  Constance's  letter  that  filled  him 
with  gall  and  bitterness,  which  he  felt  he  should 
never  be  able  to  get  over,  and  it  was  this  :  ''  I  asked 
her  if  she  would  go  back  to  live  at  Grantham,  and 
she  positively  shuddered.  'Never;  I  will  never  live 
there  again  if  I  can  help  it,'  was  her  answer,  and 
she  looked  as  though  she  meant  it."  She  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  living  in  the  place  where 
his  home  was,  for  Silcote  was  only  three  miles  from 
Grantham.  She  was  eager  to  turn  her  back  on. 
the  old  life  which  had  first  made  them  acquainted 
with  each  other. 

No,  it  was  all  a  delusion.  She  had  never  loved 
him  ;  she  only  loved  her  own  pride  and  ambition. 
She  would  rather  be  the  feted  artiste  than  the 
country  squire's  wife  ;  a  quiet,  humdrum  existence 
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such  as  other  women  led  was  not  to  her  taste. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  have  set  his  heart  on 
this  cold,  shy  girl,  whose  only  affection — he  would 
do  her  justice  there — was  set  on  her  young  brother! 

And  he  had  been  on  the  eve  of  writing  to  her. 
The  allotted  time  was  up ;  the  anniversary  of 
Car's  death  was  over,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
delay.  He  thought  that  he  would  write  from 
Rome.  He  would  ask  her  frankly  to  be  his  wife. 
Oh,  if  he  had  written  !  And  here  the  burning 
flush  came  to  his  brow.  At  least  he  had  been 
spared  this  crowning  humiliation.  Gloden  should 
never  know  how  nearly  he  had  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

Bertie  Glenyon  wondered  what  made  Reginald 
so  unlike  himself  that  day.  He  looked  seedy 
and  miserable,  and  for  many  days  after  that  he 
was  decidedly  glum.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Reginald  had  ever  suffered  so  acutely  in  his  life. 
He  had  been  simply  stunned  by  his  wife's  death, 
and  it  had  taken  time  to  make  him  understand 
what  he  was  to  do  with  his  freedom.  But  now 
his  tenderest  feelings  were  outraged. 

Gloden  was  lost  to  him  ;  but  his  love  for  her 
was  not  to  be  rooted  up  in  a  moment.  He  must 
regret  her  still.  Well,  he  should  never  marry 
again — that  was  all.     No  woman  should  have  a 
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half-hearted  affection  from  him  again.  He  and 
Tottie  must  suffice  for  each  other. 

He  wondered  drearily  what  Constance  would 
say  when  he  told  her  that  he  should  never  take 
another  wife  to  himself.  He  could  imagine  the 
urgency  of  her  arguments  ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  would  be  stern  with  her,  and 
forbid  her  ever  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject 
again. 

"  Silcote  Hall  shall  have  no  mistress  until  my 
little  girl  has  grown  up" — he  thought  of  saying 
that  to  her ;  but  the  idea  of  those  long  years  of 
loneliness  made  his  heart  fail  within  him. 

But  he  never  once  thought  of  Violet.  The 
young  heiress  of  the  Gate  House  was  only  his 
neighbour  and  friend.  "Violet  will  not  marry, 
either,"  he  once  said  to  himself;  "and  Felix  is  a 
confirmed  bachelor.  When  we  are  old  people 
we  shall  laugh  over  our  love-stories,  or  tell  them 
to  Tottie."  But  even  the  idea  of  these  com- 
panions in  misfortune  could  not  reconcile  Reginald 
to  his  hard  lot.  No  man,  as  Constance  often  told 
him,  was  less  fitted  for  a  solitary  existence.  Even 
Lady  Car  had  owned  this,  and  had  begged  him 
to  marry  again. 

Reginald  hated  the  idea  of  returning  to  Silcote, 
He  deferred  it  as  long  as  possible.     When  Bertie 
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'Glenyon  was  convalescent,  they  left  Rome 
together,  and  went  to  the  south  of  France  for 
a  month  or  two  ;  and  then  he  went  off  with  an 
-artist  friend  for  a  trip  through  the  Ardennes  and 
Holland. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  June  that  he  passed 
■through  London  on  his  way  home  to  pick  up 
Tottie  and  see  his  sister.  Violet  had  only  just 
returned  to  the  Gate  House.  She  had  been  nearly 
three  months  at  Hyde  Park  Gate.  Mrs.  Wyndham 
■had  not  seen  her  brother  for  five  months,  and  she 
was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  change  in  him. 
He  looked  well,  only  older  and  more  matured, 
and  he  was  decidedly  graver,  the  first  evening 
■of  his  arrival,  though  he  was  very  affectionate, 
and  seemed  delighted  to  be  with  her  and  Tottie  ; 
but  there  was  none  of  the  old  brightness  in  his 
manner. 

"  Reggie  does  not  seem  in  good  spirits,"  she 
said  to  her  husband  that  night.  "  and  yet  he  is 
as  nice  and  dear  as  possible  ;  and  he  never  asked 
after  Violet  until  I  mentioned  her.  He  has  stayed 
away  all  these  months,  and  even  now  he  docs 
not  seem  anxious  to  see  her,  for  when  I  asked 
•him  when  he  would  go  over  to  the  Gate  House, 
he  said  he  did  not  know,  and  that  there  was  no 
.hurry.     He  spoke  in  such  an  off-hand  way." 
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*'  My  dear  Constance,  I  always  told  you  that 
Reginald  was  not  thinking  of  Violet  Winter,  and 
now  you  will  allow  that  I  am  right." 

"  I  begin  to  fear  so ;  but,  Harcourt,  if  you  only 
knew  how  disappointed  I  am.  Violet  is  such  a 
dear  girl  ;  it  is  not  because  she  is  rich  I  wanted 
Reg  to  marry  her,  but  because  she  has  such  a 
sweet,  sincere  nature." 

"  I  rather  think  that  Mr.  Hamerton  agrees  with 
you,  my  dear." 

Then  Constance  put  her  hand  impulsively  on 
her  husband's  arm.  "  Oh,  Harcourt,  do  you  think 
so  really  ? "  and  her  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with 
pleasure. 

After  Reggie,  Felix  was  her  chief  care.  If  she 
could  only  see  him  happy,  and  consoled  for 
Gabrielle's  loss  !  But  somehow,  with  all  her 
astuteness,  she  had  never  guessed  this.  Could  it 
be  really  true  .?  But  Mr.  Wyndham  refused  to 
say  another  word  on  the  subject,  and  Constance 
had  to  begin  her  delightful  castle-building  over 
again. 

Reginald's  altered  looks  troubled  her  greatly ; 
but  any  questioning  seemed  to  irritate  him.  He 
was  all  right.  What  could  Constance  mean?  He 
had  never  been  better  in  his  life ;  he  had  grown 
stouter — Harcourt  had  told  him  so.     Foreign  life 
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agreed  with  him.     He  was  afraid  he  should  find 
Silcote  slow. 

"  But,  Reggie  dear,  you  must  not  be  dull,"  had 
been  her  reply  to  this.  "  You  must  ask  your 
friends,  and  fill  the  Hall.  Harcourt  and  I  will  not 
be  able  to  come  down  until  September  ;  but  there 
are  the  Lankesters,  and  the  Ralph  Glenyons — you 
have  not  invited  them  for  an  age.  You  are  so  fond 
of  old  Lady  Glenyon,  and  Dora  and  Isabel  are 
such  nice  girls.  Why  don't  you  make  up  a  nice 
house-party  for  August,  and  have  Felix  and 
Bertie  Glenyon  to  meet  them  ?  And  then  Violet 
can  come  over,  and " 

"  Oh,  I  hate  to  have  a  lot  of  people  staying  in 
the  house  ! "  returned  Reginald,  rather  crossly.. 
"  Felix  and  Bertie  are  coming  down  later  on, 
and  we  shall  be  three  bachelors  together.  You 
may  get  a  house-party  together  in  September,  if 
you  like,  and  then  you  and  Harcourt  can  help 
me ;  but  I  don't  want  people  yet.  Perhaps  I 
shall  run  over  to  Ryde  and  have  a  little  yachting 
with  Bertie,  and  then  we  shall  take  Felix  with  us."" 

All  this  was  perfectly  reasonable.  If  Reginald 
liked  to  postpone  his  house-party  to  September,, 
and  enjoy  a  little  yachting  instead,  no  one  could 
have  any  objection  ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  for 
him  to  be  so  restless.      Five  months  of  foreign 
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life  were  surely  enough  to  have  disposed  him  for 
home  enjoyments.  How  she  wished  Tottie  were 
not  such  a  baby,  and  could  be  more  of  a  com- 
panion for  him !  This  was  what  she  feared  for 
Reggie — that,  unless  he  married  again,  he  would 
just  drift  into  an  aimless,  unsettled  life. 

Reginald  was  not  more  than  three  days  at 
Hyde  Park  Gate,  but  he  promised  to  pay  a 
longer  visit  later  on.  The  real  cause  of  his  re- 
luctance to  stay  was  the  fear  of  meeting  Gloden. 
He  was  still  too  bitterly  hurt  to  be  able  to  conceal 
his  feelings,  and  he  dreaded  any  unexpected 
meeting.  It  was  not  until  the  last  evening  that 
her  name  was  mentioned.  He  had  been  out 
with  Constance  all  the  afternoon — they  had  been 
shopping  together — and  on  their  return,  Reginald 
saw  a  letter  waiting  for  him  with  the  Repton  post- 
mark.    Constance  saw  it  too. 

"  That  is  from  Harvey,"  she  said  at  once.  "  Does 
he  write  to  you  regularly  ?  Miss  Carrick  says  he 
is  so  well  and  happy  ;  she  hears  from  him  every 
week." 

"  Is  Miss  Carrick  well  ?  "  asked  Reginald.  He 
was  still  standing  by  the  hall  table,  so  that  his 
back  was  towards  her.  He  spoke  in  a  cool,  indif- 
ferent tone. 

"Yes;   but   she   works  far  too  hard.      I  have 
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threatened  to  speak  to  Signor  Boski.  If  she  goes, 
on  at  this  rate  she  will  kill  herself.  Violet  was 
so  concerned,  she  begged  me  to  speak  to  him. 
Come  in  and  have  some  tea,  Reggie." 

He  followed  her  slowly  into  the  drawing-room. 
If  she  would  only  let  the  subject  drop.  But  Con- 
stance, who  was  strongly  interested  in  h^r  protegee, 
and  had  forgotten  her  fears  for  Reginald,  went  on 
in  her  warm,  enthusiastic  manner. 

"  She  is  working  splendidly,  and  Boski  never 
grumbles  at  her  as  he  does  at  his  other  pupils. 
From  the  first  he  spoke  highly  of  her  talent ;  he 
calls  her  his  most  promising  pupil.  He  only  lets 
her  play  to  us  here  quite  privately,  but  Harcourt 
does  so  enjoy  it.  We  have  her  here  on  Sundays, 
because  it  is  so  lonely  for  her  in  lodgings.  She 
used  to  refuse  sometimes,  until  I  told  her  how 
much  Harcourt  loved  sacred  music.  It  is  such  a 
treat  to  hear  her  play  Handel  and  Mozart." 

Reginald  was  silent ;  if  he  had  stayed  over 
Sunday  they  would  have  met.  And  then  he 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  his  anger 
against  her,  and  a  soft,  dreamy  look  came  inta 
his  eyes. 

Yes,  they  would  have  met  here  in  this  very 
room  ;  he  would  not  have  said  much  to  her,  only 
a  bare  word  or  two  of  civility.     She  would  have 
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noticed  the  difference  in  his  manner  directly,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped. 

And  then  some  one  would  have  asked  her  to 
play,  and  he  knew  exactly  where  she  would  have 
stood — against  those  amber  curtains,  which  would 
make  such  a  striking  background  for  her  black 
dress.  Ah  !  he  could  see  her  distinctly,  the  grace- 
ful figure  swaying  slightly,  and  the  small  deer-like 
head,  and  the  thin  little  hand  drawing  the  bow 
across  the  chords.  He  could  hear  the  slow  pre- 
lude, soft  yet  piercing.  Ah  !  there  is  colour  in  her 
face  now  ;  the  light  has  come  to  her  eyes.  What 
is  the  sad  refrain  that  accompanies  it  .^  Farewell 
to  love — to  the  dreams  that  were  so  fair  and 
beautiful  ;  life  is  ambition,  is  vanity,  and  love's 
crown  a  withered  laurel  wreath. 

"  Dear  Reggie,  you  will  come  to  us  again  soon," 
Constance  said  to  him,  almost  tearfully,  when  he 
bade  her  good-bye  the  next  morning. 

As  she  stood  at  the  door  with  him,  she  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  something  was 
amiss  with  him,  and  she  was  so  downhearted  after 
his  departure,  that  her  husband  gently  expostu- 
lated with  her. 

"  I  never  saw  Reg  look  better  in  my  life ;  you 
know,  love,  that  you  said  so  yourself  the  first  day." 

"  Yes,  he  is  well — at  least,  there  is  nothing  the 
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matter  with  his  health  ;  but,  Harcourt,  surely  you 
noticed  how  extremely  grave  he  was  last  evening. 
I  never  heard  him  laugh  once.  Ah  !  you  may 
smile,  but  my  intuitions  are  always  right.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with  Reggie." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  ask  him  what  was  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  But  I  did,  Harcourt,  over  and  over  again,  and 
he  always  put  me  off.  He  almost  seemed  vexed 
with  me  once  or  twice,  and  you  know  how  good- 
tempered  he  is." 

And  though  she  said  no  more  to  her  hus- 
band then,  Constance  still  felt  secretly  uneasy. 
Reggie  was  disappointing  her — he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Violet ;  and  now  he  was 
withholding  his  confidence  from  his  only  sister. 
The  truth  was,  Reginald  was  so  sore  and  humi- 
liated that  not  to  his  closest  friend  would  he  have 
hinted  at  his  trouble,  and  certainly  not  to  Con- 
stance, who  had  innocently  helped  to  thwart  him. 
But  for  her  ready  help,  Gloden  could  not  have 
carried  out  her  scheme,  and  somehow  the  know- 
ledge of  this  raised  a  barrier  between  them.  In 
vain  he  told  himself  that  this  feeling  was  un- 
generous and  unworthy  of  him ;  he  was  powerless 
to  help  himself  For  the  present,  at  least,  it  was 
better   for   him  and   Constance  to  be  separated ; 
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he  loved  her  too  dearly  to  inflict  his  moods 
on  her. 

But  it  was  a  dreary  return  home ;  the  whole 
place  seemed  haunted  to  him.  In  spite  of  his 
efforts,  the  thoughts  of  Gloden  mixed  with  every- 
thing. As  he  sat  by  himself  in  the  library  in  the 
summer  evening,  he  could  see  her  coming  in  to 
bring  her  report  of  Harvey.  He  dare  not  pass  the 
west  room,  so  strong  was  the  impression  that  the 
door  would  open,  and  he  should  see  her  on  the 
threshold.  There  was  the  window-seat,  where 
they  had  sat  together  that  first  sad  evening — was 
it  so  sad,  after  all  ? — when  he  had  held  her  little 
cold,  trembling  hands  and  had  tried  to  comfort  her. 

Yes  ;  and  it  was  in  the  corridor  that  they  had 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  to  exchange  those 
few  words  that  had  been  so  precious  to  him  ;  and 
at  night  he  could  never  rid  himself  of  the  fancy 
that  he  should  see  her  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
waiting  to  bid  him  good  night.  Even  the  avenue 
was  haunted  by  her  presence,  for  it  was  there  that 
he  had  walked  beside  her  that  last  day,  when  he 
had  told  her  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
that  he  would  not  do  for  her. 

Ah !  if  he  could  have  that  time  over  again  !  For  in 
spite  of  her  falseness,  how  sweetly  she  had  borne 
herself  to  him !    That  beautiful  blush  that  came  into 
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her  face  so  often  when  he  had  looked  at  her,  what 
could  that  mean?  Tut!  what  a  fool  he  was!  And 
he  would  start  up  with  a  suddenness  that  made 
Lassie  bark  furiously. 

Those  evenings  grew  almost  intolerable  at  last» 
In  the  day  he  had  plenty  of  occupations.  He 
could  ride  over  his  farms  and  talk  to  his  bailiff, 
and  there  were  his  tenants  to  interview,  and  tennis- 
parties  at  his  neighbours'. 

Now  and  then  he  went  over  to  the  Gate  House,, 
and  Violet  was  always  pleased  to  see  him.  Miss 
Wentworth  was  an  invalid  ;  some  internal  malady 
that  was  latent  in  her  system  had  developed  itself 
upon  Mrs.  Winter's  death.  Violet  was  very  good 
to  her,  but  when  she  got  worse  Miss  Wentworth 
insisted  on  having  a  nurse. 

"  She  is  very  patient,  and  gives  me  no  trouble. 
She  likes  me  to  sit  with  her  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening,"  Violet  told  Reginald,  when  he  came  over 
one  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  July.  "But  she 
will  not  let  me  be  much  in  her  room  ;  she  says  it  is 
not  good  for  me.  Cousin  Tess  is  so  thoughtful  for 
me  now." 

"  You  are  looking  very  well,"  was  Reginald's 
reply,  for  there  was  a  soft  bloom  that  made  Violet 
look  years  younger  ;  "  and  you  do  not  seem  so 
dull  and  depressed." 

VOL.  III.  51 
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"  That  is  because  I  have  so  much  to  do.  I  am 
acting  on  Mr.  Hamerton's  advice,  and  making 
friends  with  my  poorer  neighbours.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  see  how  grateful  they  are  for  any  little 
kindness  I  show  them." 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  you  are  growing  quite  a  Lady 
Bountiful.  The  Logans  were  singing  your  praises 
just  now.  Well,  I  must  not  stay;  Glenyon  is 
coming  down  by  the  6.10  train,  and  I  must 
meet  him." 

"  Is  he  coming  alone  ?  "  and  Violet  rearranged  a 
bowl  of  crimson  carnations  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes.  Felix  will  meet  us  in  town ;  he  cannot 
spare  time  to  run  down  just  now.  He  will  only 
give  us  a  fortnight  at  Ryde.  Do  you  know  he 
won  his  case  after  all  t  " 

"  Yes.  I  read  his  speech  ;  it  was  splendid  ! "  and 
Violet's  eyes  were  very  bright.  "  How  proud  you 
must  all  be  of  him  !  " 

"I  should  think  so.  Wyndham  always  says 
Felix  will  be  in  the  House  by-and-by.  He  has 
a  clear  head,  and  then  he  knows  how  to  speak. 
Shall  I  give  him  your  congratulations  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  please  tell  him  how  good  Cousin  Tess 
is  to  me.     He  will  be  so  glad  to  hear  that." 

And  then  Reginald  took  his  leave. 

Violet's  eyes  were  a  little  wistful  as  she  took  up 
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the  carnations  again,  but  there  was  a  soft,  con- 
tented smile  on  her  lips. 

*'  There  is  no  one  like  him,"  she  said  to  herself. 
■**  Constance  often  says  so.  He  is  so  wise  and 
strong,  and  helps  every  one.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  all  he  has  done  for  me."  But  Violet 
was  not  speaking  of  her  old  friend  Reginald. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SIGNOR  BOSKI'S  PUPIL. 

*'  Great  griefs  I  see  medicine  the  less." 

Cymheline. 

Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade  it  casts." 

Browning,  Paracelsius. 

HILE  Reginald  Lorimer  was  trying  to 
forget  his  disappointment  in  fresh  scenes 
and  constant  excitement,  Gloden,  with  the  same 
object,  was  throwing  herself  with  feverish  energy 
into  her  work.  In  one  respect  she  was  more 
fortunate  than  he — in  possessing  an  engrossing 
and  absorbing  occupation  that  left  her  scant 
leisure  for  brooding  and  regret.  Signor  Boski 
was  an  arbitrary  master,  and  his  demands  increased 
with  his  pupil's  capacity  and  docility.  His  very 
strictness  implied  that  he  considered  Gloden  a 
promising   pupil,   and   that    no    pains    would   be 
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thrown  away  on  her ;  and  the  girl,  who  dreaded 
an  unoccupied  moment,  rejoiced  in  the  heavy  tasks 
imposed  on  her. 

Sometimes,  as  she  sat  at  her  solitary  meals  in 
the  room  that  Constance  had  made  so  pretty,  she 
would  smile  bitterly  at  the  thought  that  this  was 
the  life  she  had  chosen  for  herself  in  the  past. 
Well,  she  had  got  the  desire  of  her  heart ;  she  was 
at  work  in  London,  under  one  of  the  most  famous 
professors,  and  what  good  was  it  to  her  ?  Her 
work  was  mere  drudgery  and  weariness,  and  the 
fame  that  once  allured  her  seemed  like  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  apples  of  Sodom.  What  joy  would  it 
yield,  when  she  was  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  sight  of  one  face  that  had  always  beamed 
approval  on  her  ?  At  such  times  it  seemed  to  her 
as  though  her  misery  were  very  great. 

But  she  was  strong,  and  her  pride  helped  her. 
She  would  not  be  crushed  by  her  misfortunes. 
Other  women  had  been  disappointed  and  had  lived 
down  their  pain,  and  she  would  not  weakly 
succumb.  She  was  not  happy,  but  happiness  was 
not  obligatory.  Life  meant  duty,  effort,  a  ceaseless 
conflict  with  her  own  nature.  Others  had  fought 
and  conquered.  It  was  ignoble,  it  was  unmaidenly, 
it  was  altogether  unwomanly,  to  pine  because  the 
love  for  which  she  craved  was  given  to  another. 
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Her  art  was  much  to  her;  by-and-by  it  would 
console  her.  But  there  were  times  when  she  rose 
to  a  higher  plane  than  this.  When  she  was  listen- 
ing at  some  concert  to  her  master's  music,  or  some- 
times when  she  was  playing  to  herself  in  the 
twilight,  then  it  would  seem  to  her  as  though 
there  were  something  grand  and  sweet  in  her 
suffering  ;  when  the  love  denied  was  as  the  very 
alabaster-box  that  would  break  in  blessing,  not 
only  over  the  Master's  feet,  but  over  the  head  of 
the  man  she  loved.  At  such  moments  it  was 
possible  to  rejoice  in  his  and  Violet's  happiness  \ 
when  the  reflected  lights  from  their  life's  bliss 
seemed  to  gild  her  own  with  soft  mellow  light  ; 
when  she  could  think  of  them  calmly,  and  pray 
for  their  happiness.  If  only  such  exalted  moods 
could  last !  But  human  nature  cannot  always 
breathe  in  such  rarefied  air.  The  craving  for  her 
own  personal  happiness  would  make  itself  felt^ 
and  the  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  all  over 
again.  But,  speaking  of  this  part  of  her  life  after- 
wards to  one  who  loved  her,  Gloden  once  said — 

"  I  think  this  sort  of  pain  which  enters  so  largely 
into  a  woman's  life  is  often  misjudged  and  mis- 
represented, but  I  can  never  be  too  sorry  for  any 
woman  who  loves  unhappily  ;  there  is  no  pain  that 
is  so  unendurable  and  so  embittering.     It  takes 
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the  whole  strength  of  one's  Christianity  to  bear 
it  in  a  proper  spirit ;  it  seems  to  change  one's 
nature." 

"  But  you  were  very  strong,  Gloden,"  her  friend 
had  answered. 

"  No  ;  I  was  very  weak  and  most  unhappy,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  though  life  were  not  worth 
living,  and  that  is  what  every  one  feels.  One  is 
not  strong  enough  to  endure  such  utter  blankness, 
for  the  one  image  that  is  blotted  out  leaves  such 
an  awful  blank  ;  but  to  other  women  who  have 
suffered  in  the  same  way  I  would  say,  *  Pride  will 
not  help  you  ;  you  must  pray  hard  for  a  better 
strength  than  that.  And,  above  all  things,  do  not 
look  upon  such  sorrow  as  a  humiliation.  Bear  it 
as  you  would  bear  any  other  affliction  that  God 
has  sent.  For  a  while  you  will  have  to  walk  under 
cloudy  skies  before  the  light  of  heaven  falls  on 
you.'  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  and  woman  is  born 
to  trouble  too ;  but  there  will  be  sheaves  of 
blessings  even  for  lonely  ones  who  have  sown 
their  seeds  with  tears — seeds  of  daily  duties  well 
fulfilled,  and  duties  to  others." 

Gloden's  daily  walk  across  Regent's  Park  or  in 
Kensington  Gardens  was  her  one  recreation,  and 
Harvey's  letters  her  only  pleasure.  Her  Sundays 
at    Hyde    Park    Gate   were   at   first    very   trying. 
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She  could  not  hear  Reginald's  name  mentioned 
without  secret  emotion,  and  Constance  had  little 
tricks  of  manner  and  speech  that  brought  him  too 
forcibly  to  her  mind.  The  brother  and  sister  were 
not  in  the  least  alike,  but  they  had  the  same  vivid 
brightness  of  smile  and  the  same  quickness  of 
speech.  It  caused  Gloden  some  effort  to  be  at 
her  ease  with  Violet  during  the  months  she  stayed 
with  Constance.  Violet  had  strongly  attracted 
her  from  the  first,  but  the  thought  that  she  was 
her  successful  rival  detracted  from  the  pleasure  of 
her  society.  It  was  only  after  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  that  Gloden  conquered  her  reluctance  to 
be  with  Violet,  but  at  last  her  sweetness  and 
gentleness  won  her  in  spite  of  herself,  and  before 
Violet  left  Hyde  Park  Gate  they  were  better 
friends  than  ever. 

"  She  is  very  dear,"  Gloden  said  to  herself,  as 
she  bade  her  good-bye,  "  and  I  will  not  grudge  her 
her  happiness,  for  she  is  worthy  of  him."  And 
that  night  she  prayed  for  them  both,  and  went  to 
sleep  very  sweetly,  feeling  that  she  had  gained  a 
victory  over  herself.  She  felt  more  at  peace  from 
that  hour,  for  after  all  generosity  brings  its  own 
reward.  When  we  open  our  hearts  more  widely 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  who  knows  what  angelic 
visitant  may  pass  through  the  portal  ?     By-and-by 
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she  grew  to  love  those  Sundays  that  she  spent 
with  Constance  and  her  husband.  Her  cheeks 
ceased  to  burn  rebelliously  when  Reginald's  name 
was  mentioned.  After  all  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear 
of  him  constantly,  and  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
And  Constance  was  not  chary  of  her  news  ;  she 
had  grown  very  fond  of  Gloden,  and  talked  to  her 
as  she  would  to  Violet. 

Gloden  often  wondered  when  the  news  of  his 
engagement  would  be  made  public.  She  longed 
to  ask  Constance,  but  she  could  never  muster  up 
•courage  ;  the  words  seemed  to  die  on  her  lips. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  she  would  expect  the 
announcement,  but  it  never  came.  As  August 
grew  near,  she  began  to  dread  the  return  to 
Grantham,  but  her  mind  was  soon  set  at  rest  on 
this  point.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  her 
meeting  Reginald ;  Constance  told  her  that  he 
intended  cruising  among  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  that  she  and  her  husband  would  join  him 
at  St.  Malo.  The  house  party  was  postponed 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  when 
Gloden  heard  this  she  breathed  more  freely. 
Harvey  joined  her  in  London,  and  they  went 
down  together.  Clemency  received  them  with 
quiet  rapture  ;  she  was  longing  for  a  sight  of  her 
iboy.     Harvey  looked  well,  and  was  much  grown, 
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and  seemed  delighted  to  be  with  them  again. 
School  life  had  not  spoiled  him — he  was  still  as 
simple  and  affectionate  as  ever ;  and,  though  he 
grumbled  long  and  loudly  at  Reginald's  absence, 
he  consoled  himself  by  spending  most  of  his  time 
at  Silcote,  riding  with  the  old  coachman  when  he 
exercised  the  horses,  or  shooting  rabbits  under  the 
gamekeeper's  careful  supervision.  Reginald  had 
left  word  that  he  was  to  have  the  run  of  the  house, 
and  he  and  Bernard  Trevor  found  plenty  of 
amusement  roaming  over  the  park  and  home  farm, 
and  coaxing  Mrs.  Norton  to  produce  some  of  her 
good  things,  for  they  were  quite  at  home  in  the 
housekeeper's  room. 

Clemency  looked  at  her  niece  a  little  anxiously 
that  first  evening. 

"  I  fear  you  are  but  poorly,  Gloden,"  she 
said  tenderly,  as  she  bade  her  good  night.. 
"  You  have  been  overworking,  and  have  grown 
thinner  and  paler ;  you  must  be  idle  for  a  bit 
now." 

But  Gloden  only  shook  her  head  with  a  smile. 
"  Hard  work  suits  me.  Aunt  Clemency.  I  could 
not  be  idle  if  I  tried.  I  shall  work  down  here  as 
much  as  ever,  unless  Harvey  wants  me."  But  as- 
Clemency  still  looked  at  her  wistfully,  she  con- 
tinued, "  Believe  me,  dear,  I  am  well,  only  I  am 
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tired   of  myself  sometimes,  and    then    the   work 
helps  me." 

And  Clemency  said  no  more ;  her  old- 
fashioned  delicacy  dared  not  probe  the  girl's  hurt.. 
There  was  a  sad  gentleness  about  Gloden  that 
touched  her ;  she  was  graver  and  quieter,  and 
looked  older,  and  even  Harvey  complained  that. 
Antelope  was  not  up  to  fun  now. 

Gloden  felt  a  strange  pleasure  in  visiting  her  old 
haunts.  The  very  stones  of  Grantham  had  grown, 
dear  to  her.  One  day,  at  Harvey's  request,  she 
went  up  to  Silcote,  and  wandered  through  the 
park  and  garden,  and  then  when  she  was  tired 
they  went  into  the  house.  The  old  associations 
that  had  driven  Reginald  away  from  his  home,, 
and  that  had  made  him  loathe  his  life  there,  filled 
Gloden  with  delicious  sadness.  It  soothed  her, 
it  made  her  almost  happy,  to  walk  through  the 
rooms  where  every  article  of  furniture  reminded 
her  of  the  young  squire.  As  she  sat  down  in  the 
window-seat  at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor,  a 
smile  came  to  her  lips. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me  then,"  she  said  to- 
herself.    "  Nothing  can  spoil  that." 

Tottie,  who  was  pushing  her  doll's  perambulator 
up  and  down  the  corridor,  stumped  up  to  her,  and 
shook  her  curls  off  her  face  ;    London  was  very 
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hot,  and  she  had  been  sent  down  to  Silcote  with 
her  nurse. 

"  What  was  you  smiling  at  ? "  she  demanded 
peremptorily.     "  I  never  saw  nothing  at  all." 

"  I  was  smiling  at  my  own  thoughts,  darling," 
returned  Gloden  ;  and  then  she  lifted  Tottie  on  her 
lap  and  covered  her  round,  smooth  cheek  with 
kisses.  "Love  me  a  little,  my  sweet,  for  I  love 
you  so  much." 

"Dad  loves  me  too,"  returned  Tottie,  looking 
longingly  at  her  dolls.  "  But  he  is  always  going 
away  ;  he  runned  away,  and  Aunt  Connie  kyed,  she 
did.  Did  you  kye  too  ?  Dad  is  going  to  bring  me 
a  lovely  new  doll  when  he  comes  back." 

"  Do  you  want  dad  very  badly,  Tottie  ?  " 

"  Yes  "—rather  doubtfully.  "  But  I  did  not  kye 
when  he  runned  away.  May  I  kiss  you  good-bye 
•and  get  down  now  ? "  And  Gloden  consented 
reluctantly  to  this. 

How  could  he  bear  to  leave  his  child  so  much  ? 
Tottie  was  such  a  darling,  with  her  tumbling  curls, 
and  dark  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  fat  sturdy 
legs  ;  and  then,  as  the  child  trotted  away  to  her 
nursery,  Gloden  rose  with  a  sigh,  and  walked  back 
through  the  park  to  the  little  church.  She  would 
sit  in  the  porch  and  wait  until  Harvey  was  ready, 
and  look   at   the   white   gleaming   tombs   in    the 
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twilight.  It  was  lonely,  but  she  did  not  mind  it ;. 
the  only  ghosts  she  feared  were  those  of  her 
imagination — those  sweet  shadowy  memories  that 
started  up  every  now  and  then  and  beckoned  her 
with  faint  smiles  and  outstretched  hands.  Why^ 
had  he  been  cruelly  kind  ?  He  had  lured  her  heart 
out  of  her  bosom  by  his  looks  and  words.  How  was- 
any  girl  to  resist  such  delicate  kindness  ?  Too 
well  she  knew  the  mischief  that  had  been  done,, 
and  that  was  now  irreparable  ;  it  was  her  nature 
to  be  faithful,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  always- 
love  him. 

That  evening,  as  she  played  in  the  best  room. 
Clemency  stood  outside  with  the  quiet  tears  cours- 
ing down  her  cheeks.  How  the  violin  wailed !: 
What  thrills  and  sobs  of  pain  seemed  to  echo 
through  the  room  !  What  drawn-out  harmony,, 
faint  and  sweet,  as  of  some  patient  soul  in  pur- 
gatory, praising  God  for  the  cleansing  fires  !  "  Life 
is  pain,  and  pain  is  purification,  and  after  pain 
comes  peace " — that  is  what  it  seemed  to  say.. 
*'  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
together  in  pain."  But  here  it  seemed  to  pause 
and  waver  ;  and  then  a  mighty  crescendo — a  wave 
of  triumphal  and  final  sounds :  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory."  Yes,  the  victory 
—the  victory  over  self,  over   pain,   over  all   that 
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hinders  perfection,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  its  low 
prison-house  of  personal  desires. 

"  The  creature  seems  to  understand  her,"  thought 
Clemency,  wiping  her  eyes  as  she  went  downstairs. 
She  always  called  the  violin  the  creature.  "  It 
might  have  been  made  out  of  her  own  heart- 
strings, only  it  sounded  as  though  one  of  them 
were  broken.  Well,  God  help  women's  hearts, 
for  they  are  mighty  delicate  things,  and  brittle 
to  a  rough  touch,  and  only  the  Son  of  a  mortal 
woman  could  understand  what  they  have  to  bear." 

Gloden  spent  most  of  her  leisure  time  with 
Violet,  as  Winifred  was  away  spending  her  holidays 
under  Ewen's  roof.  Miss  Wentworth  was  growing 
slowly  worse.  She  had  been  up  to  London  for  the 
best  advice,  and  an  operation  was  considered 
necessary.  But  the  physician  warned  Violet  that 
even  this  might  not  ensure  lasting  benefit,  and 
that  practically  her  days  were  numbered.  "  We 
can  prolong,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  save  life,"  he 
had  said  ;  "  the  mischief  is  of  long  standing." 

Miss  Wentworth  took  the  news  very  calmly ; 
she  had  insisted  on  hearing  the  truth.  "None  of 
my  family  were  long-lived,"  she  said  quietly,  "  and 
I  never  expect  to  make  an  old  woman.  You 
must  put  up  with  me  for  a  few  months,  Violet, 
and  then  I  shall  cease  to  trouble  you." 
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"You  are  no  trouble  to  me,  Cousin  Tess,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  spared  a  long  time  ; "  and  Violet 
evidently  meant  what  she  said. 

The  patient,  cheery  invalid  was  a  very  different 
person  from  the  loud-voiced  Theresa  Wentworth, 
and  Violet  no  longer  desired  her  absence.  The 
sick-room  at  the  Gate  House  was  a  bright  and 
cheerful  one.  Theresa  bore  her  sufferings  bravely, 
and  said  little  about  them  except  to  her  nurse  and 
■doctor.  When  Violet  went  into  her  room  she 
always  found  her  cheerful,  and  ready  to  take 
interest  in  all  her  doings. 

"She  is  really  heroic,"  Violet  once  said  to 
Gloden,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  gable-room, 
that  was  still  Violet's  favourite  resort.  "  Dr.  Parry 
tells  me  how  much  she  suffers ;  he  says  she  is 
seldom  out  of  pain,  and  yet  she  never  complains. 
In  her  place  I  should  be  so  moody  and  irritable ; 
and  then  she  is  always  missing  mother." 

"  Poor  thing  !  she  was  truly  attached  to  her." 

"  Yes  ;  she  has  begged  me  to  let  her  grave  be 
as  near  mother's  as  possible.  The  only  time  I  have 
seen  her  agitated  was  when  she  asked  this.  To 
pacify  her  I  had  to  select  the  very  place,  and  it 
did  seem  so  dreadful  when  she  may  live  a  year  or 
two  longer,  but  it  has  quieted  her  mind.  She  often 
speaks  of  her  *  green  garden,'  as  she  calls  it." 
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''  She  must  be  a  great  care  to  you." 

*'  Not  so  much  as  you  may  think.  We  have 
such  an  excellent  nurse,  and  so  many  friends  come 
in  to  sit  with  her.  I  always  go  to  her  after  dinner 
for  an  hour  or  two  until  her  bedtime,  and  then  she 
likes  me  to  read  to  her  and  tell  her  the  news  of 
the  day.  She  says  it  gives  her  thought  for  the 
many  hours  that  she  lies  awake  ;  but  I  am  scarcely 
with  her  at  all  in  the  daytime." 

"  And  you  are  not  lonely  ?  " 

"  No  " — with  a  quick  vivid  blush  that  set  Gloden 
wondering  ;  "  my  solitary  life  is  full  of  interest. 
The  day  is  never  long  enough  for  all  I  have  to  do  ; 
and  now  I  ride  so  much,  I  feel  as  though  I  have 
strength  sufficient  for  ten  women." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  quite  gay  next  week  .? " 

For  in  a  few  days  Reginald  was  expected  home 
in  time  to  receive  his  house  party ;  and  again  the 
sensitive  colour  came  to  Violet's  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly  ;  "  there  will  be  a  large 
party  at  Silcote,  and  Constance  says  I  must  be 
there  a  great  deal  to  help  her,  and  of  course  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so.  I  am  always  so  happy  when  my 
dear  Constance  is  expected ;  I  think  I  loye  her 
more  every  day." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  ;  no  one  can  help 
loving  Mrs.  Wyndham,"  returned  Gloden. 
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And  then,  as  she  walked  back  from  the  Gate 
House,  she  told  herself  that  Violet  would  take  her 
place  openly  at  Reginald's  side  as  his  fiancee,  and 
that  it  was  the  thought  of  this  that  had  brought 
the  blushes  to  her  cheek.  How  thankful  she  was 
that  the  holidays  were  over,  and  that  she  was  going 
back  to  her  work  !  She  was  eager  to  be  back  in 
her  quiet  lodgings  again.  It  would  be  easier  to 
forget  them  both  when  she  had  only  the  fear  of 
Boski  before  her  eyes.  She  had  not  worked  well 
at  Grantham — Harvey  and  Violet  had  made  such 
demands  on  her  time ;  but  now  she  would  buckle 
to  in  earnest. 

When  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Boski  after  her 
return,  the  old  professor,  who  was  in  a  bad  temper, 
looked  at  her  sarcastically. 

"  Holidays  do  not  seem  to  suit  you,"  he  said  dryly. 
"  Do  you  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  musician 
ought  not  to  look  as  solemn  as  one  of  your  English 
undertakers  ?  You  are  too  young  for  such  gravity  ; 
you  must  amuse  yourself,  and  you  will  do  better. 
Come,  now,  let  us  hear  the  result  of  these  two 
months  of  idleness."  But  with  all  his  fault-finding 
he  was  not  ill  pleased.  Gloden  always  played 
better  after  one  of  these  tirades,  which  seemed  to 
put  her  on  her  mettle. 

That  month  was  the  most  lonely  that  she  had 
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ever  spent.  With  the  exception  of  her  landlady 
Mrs.  Drake  and  Signor  Boski,  she  did  not  exchange 
a  word  with  a  single  creature. 

Her  Sundays  were  especially  solitary.  When 
her  letter  to  Harvey  was  written,  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  occupy  herself  between  the  services.  Read- 
ing wearied  her,  and  she  was  not  always  in  the 
mood  for  playing.  She  would  sit  at  her  window 
with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  looking  down  at 
the  passers-by.  The  shop-girls  in  their  cheap- 
finery  walking  with  their  sweethearts,  or  some 
artisan  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  wheeling  his  child 
in  the  perambulator,  while  his  wife,  carrying  the 
baby  and  leading  another,  dragged  meekly  beside 
them.  How  happy  they  all  looked  !  how  engrossed 
with  each  other  !  When  the  child  in  the  perambu- 
lator cried,  how  her  father  whistled  and  chirruped 
to  her !  They  were  poor  people ;  the  mother 
looked  worn  and  delicate,  but  the  children  were 
clean  and  well  cared  for.  Their  home  was  humble,, 
but  they  loved  their  little  ones,  and  doubtless  they 
loved  each  other.  Life  did  not  only  mean  work 
and  drudgery.  Hark !  one  of  the  children  was 
speaking. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  them  flowers,  dad  ?  I 
wants  to  push  Sal,  I  do." 

"  Give  'em  to  me,  Jem  ;  I'll  mind  them  for  you» 
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Why,  look  at  him,  mother ;  he  is  pushing  the  p'ram 
as  never  was  !  " 

"  Ay ;  he  is  strong  and  big  for  his  size.  If  only 
Sal  took  after  him  !  " 

And  then  the  little  procession  went  on  again, 
Jem  red  in  the  face  and  pushing  manfully,  and 
Sal  crowing,  with  the  tears  still  on  her  cheeks. 

Gloden's  thoughts  followed  them  for  a  while. 
Then  she  took  up  her  violin  and  began  to  play 
softly  to  herself,  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock  like 
a  shepherd."  And  as  the  melody  flowed  over  her 
soul,  and  the  church  bells  began  chiming  for 
Evensong,  she  thought  less  of  the  arid  wastes  of 
life,  and  more  of  the  heavenly  pastures.  And 
then  came  thoughts  of  Eltringham,  and  how  one 
Sunday  evening  her  father  had  preached  upon 
this  very  text ;  and  how,  as  they  paced  the  lawn 
together  in  the  June  twilight,  between  the  white 
lilies,  he  had  said  to  her,  "  Be  good,  and  you  will 
be  happy,  my  child  ;  never  forget  that,  Gloden." 

''  Oh,  father,  I  will  be  good ! "  and  Gloden 
clasped  her  hands  together.  *'What  does  it 
matter  if  I  am  happy  or  not  t  "  And  then  she  laid 
aside  her  violin  and  dressed  herself,  and  went 
down  to  St.  Margaret's. 

And  so  the  weeks  went  on.  Gloden  worked 
hard,  and    took   her   daily  walk   and  tried  to  be 
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content ;  but  it  was  terrible  loneliness  for  a  girl. 
If  she  could  have  had  Griff  with  her  he  would 
have  been  a  comfort,  but  she  dared  not  bring  him 
to  London.  Clemency  told  her  in  her  letters  that 
the  poor  animal  had  pined  sadly  at  first  after  she 
and  Harvey  had  left;  but  Bernard  Trevor  had 
taken  him  out  on  his  first  half-holiday,  and  since 
then  he  had  seemed  more  cheerful. 

"  But  he  is  as  sensible  as  a  Christian,"  wrote 
Clemency,  "and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  always 
knows  when  the  postman  brings  a  letter  from  you 
or  Harvey,  for  he  looks  in  my  face  and  wags  his 
tail  as  much  as  to  ask  if  you  are  coming  back,  and 
when  I  say,  *  Not  yet,  old  fellow,'  he  just  shrinks 
under  the  table  in  a  dejected  manner." 

"  If  I  could  only  have  my  dear  old  Griff  here  !  '* 
Gloden  would  say  to  herself;  but  she  consoled 
herself  with  the  thought  that  the  Wyndhams  would 
be  back  soon.  They  were  expected  home  towards 
the  end  of  October,  and  then  her  Sundays  would 
cease  to  be  solitary. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AT  HYDE   PARK   GATE. 


"Silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom." — S.  T.  Coleridge. 


HE  first  day  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  returned 
^  to  town  she  wrote  a  little  note  to  Gloden, 
telling  her  that  she  would  expect  her  on  the 
following  Sunday  at  the  usual  hour. 

It  was  Gloden's  custom  on  fine  Sundays  to  walk 
through  Kensington  Gardens  and  across  the  Park 
on  her  way  to  Hyde  Park  Gate.  She  liked  the 
long  walk  and  the  fresh  air,  and  if  she  were  too 
early  she  would  sit  down  on  one  of  the  seats, 
enjoying  the  rest  and  quiet.  On  this  first  Sunday 
after  Mrs.  Wyndham's  return,  she  started  earlier 
than  usual.  The  soft  autumnal  air  seemed  to  lure 
her.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  only  the 
yellow  leaves  that  strewed  the  grass  bore  witness 
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that  the  summer  was  over,  and  that  the  breath  of 
decay  had  already  touched  everything. 

As  she  approached  Hyde  Park  Gate  she  saw 
the  Wyndhams'  house  was  gorgeous  with  the 
crimson  festoons  of  the  Virginian  creeper,  and  at 
the  same  instant  she  remembered  that  Silcote 
Hall  would  be  clad  in  the  same  brilliant  foliage. 
She  knew  well  how  it  would  look  this  afternoon 
as  one  walked  up  the  avenue,  every  window 
draped  and  festooned  with  the  lovely  creeper.  At 
this  very  hour,  perhaps,  Mr.  Lorimer  would  be 
standing  in  the  porch,  with  all  his  dogs  round  him, 
preparing  for  his  afternoon  walk.  Somehow  it 
was  impossible  to  sit  quietly  under  the  trees,  so 
Gloden  wandered  aimlessly  down  one  long  path 
after  another,  the  crisp  leaves  scrunching  under 
her  light  footsteps,  and  the  soft  vaporous  sunlight 
stretching  between  the  tree  boles,  until  a  distant 
clock  striking  four  reminded  her  that  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  would  be  expecting  her.  Rex  and  Ninian 
would  have  finished  their  Sunday  lessons  by  this 
time. 

As  Gloden  entered  the  house,  Constance  came 
out  of  the  little  conservatory  with  some  dark  red 
chrysanthemums  in  her  hand.  She  kissed  Gloden 
affectionately,  and  then  put  them  against  her  grey 
dress.     It  was  the  first  day  that  Gloden  had  laid 
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aside  her  mourning,  and  Constance  looked  at  her 
approvingly. 

"  How  nice  you  look,  dear !  I  have  such  a 
weakness  for  grey  tweed,  and  it  suits  you  so  well. 
You  must  have  some  of  my  chrysanthemums  to 
give  you  colour,  for  you  are  far  too  pale,  you 
naughty  girl.  Now  will  you  go  upstairs  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  will  follow  you  in  a  few 
minutes.  You  will  find  Reggie  and  the  boys 
there." 

"  Reginald  1 "  For  an  instant  Gloden  could 
hardly  draw  her  breath.  Happily,  Constance  was 
giving  her  attention  to  the  flowers  she  was 
arranging,  and  did  not  notice  that  her  lips  turned 
white.  It  was  so  unexpected.  She  v\ras  so  utterly 
unprepared  for  it.  "  May  I  stay  with  you  ?  "  was 
all  she  could  say. 

But  Mrs.  Wyndham  only  shook  her  head  with  a 
smile.  "  I  am  going  to  Harcourt.  He  wants  to 
show  me  some  letter  he  has  written  ;  but  Reggie 
will  amuse  you  until  I  come.  He  knows  you  were 
■expected.  Take  off  your  things,  dear.  There  I 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  finish  those  chrysanthe- 
mums give."  And  Constance  nodded  to  her  and 
went  off  to  her  husband's  study,  perfectly  un- 
<:onscious  of  the  volcano  she  had  raised. 

He  was  expecting  her ;  he  had  heard  her  ring, 
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of  course.  Well,  she  must  go  through  with  it.  It 
was  nine  months  since  they  had  last  met.  The 
thought  that  he  was  here  in  this  house,  and  that 
she  should  see  his  face,  almost  turned  her  dizzy  ; 
it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  school  her- 
self into  calmness — before  she  could  summon  up 
courage  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  but  by 
that  time  she  had  herself  well  in  hand. 

There  was  a  small  anteroom  leading  to  the 
drawing-room,  only  divided  by  heavy  amber  plush 
curtains.  As  Gloden  drew  these  back,  she  saw 
Reginald  at  the  end  of  the  long  room,  standing  by 
the  window,  with  the  two  boys  near  him.  As  he 
heard  her  footstep  he  turned  and  came  to  meet 
her,  but  there  was  no  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
greeted  her. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Carrick } "  he  said 
gravely.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,  not  since 
I  went  to  Rome  ;  "  and  then  he  put  a  chair  for  her, 
and  sat  down  himself,  drawing  Ninian  between  his 
knees.     "  I  hope  London  agrees  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  returned  Gloden,  in  a  low 
voice  ;  and  then  she  spoke  to  the  boys,  while 
Reginald  still  looked  at  her  with  the  same  marked 
gravity. 

The  poor  girl  felt  a  little  bewildered  ;  this  was  not 
what  she  had  expected.     She  had  dreaded  to  meet 
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the  bright,  affectionate  smile,  and  to  feel  the  close 
hand-clasp.  Never  before  had  she  seen  him  look 
gravely  at  her.  He  was  changed,  too  ;  he  looked 
thinner  and  older.  This  was  not  the  old  Reginald 
whose  memory  was  only  too  dear. 

If  she  had  only  known  that  Reginald  was  far 
more  nervous  than  she  was !  He  had  been  school- 
ing himself  ever  since  the  morning  for  the  meeting 
that  he  dreaded,  and  now  it  was  come  he  was- 
overdoing  his  part.  At  the  first  sight  of  her  the 
pld  soreness  and  anger  returned,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  grey  dress  and  cluster  of  dark  red  chrysan- 
themums added  to  his  displeasure.  She  could 
dress  herself  gaily  now  that  she  had  her  desire  ; 
no  doubt  she  wished  to  charm  her  Londorb 
audiences.  At  Grantham  she  had  never  decked 
herself  with  flowers.  A  moody  look  came  to  his- 
eyes  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind. 

As  for  Gloden,  there  was  a  lump  in  her  throat 
that  rendered  speech  difficult.  Why  was  he  so- 
stiff  and  strange  in  manner  ?  Had  she  displeased 
him  in  any  way?  Perhaps  he  was  vexed  at  the- 
career  she  had  chosen  for  herself;  and  yet  what 
would  that  matter  to  Violet's  lover  ?  But  she 
must  break  this  unnatural  silence,  that  seemed  as 
though  it  had  lasted  for  hours  ;  in  reality  it  was- 
only  a  few  seconds. 
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"  Harvey  was  so  sorry  not  to  see  you  these 
holidays,  Mr.  Lorimer." 

Then  at  the  mention  of  his  favourite's  name 
;Reginald's  moodiness  relaxed  a  little. 

"  Poor  dear  fellow  !  "  he  said,  with  some  of  his  old 
heartiness.  "  I  was  vexed  to  disappoint  him,  but 
I  could*  not  help  myself.  I  shall  run  down  to 
Repton  while  I  am  in  town.  I  have  always  pro- 
mised to  look  him  up." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  you  ; "  and  then  quite 
unexpectedly  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Reginald 
looked  surprised. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  kindness  in  the  matter ;  I  am 
very  fond  of  my  old  school,  and  it  is  an  understood 
thing  that  I  should  show  Harvey  all  my  haunts. 
How  did  he  look  ?  "  And  now  his  manner  softened. 
'*  I  hope  you  are  no  longer  uneasy  about  him  ?" — 
for  perhaps  the  tears  in  her  eyes  were  on  Harvey's 
account. 

"  No,  indeed.  He  is  very  well,  and  has  grown  so 
much,  and  he  is  so  happy  at  Repton  ;  he  was  not 
even  sorry  when  the  holidays  were  over.  You 
were  very  good  to  let  him  be  so  much  at  Silcote, 
Mr.  Lorimer;  he  and  Bernard  enjoyed  themselves 
thoroughly." 

"  It  is  just  as  well  some  one  should  make  use  of 
•the   place,   for  I  am  rather  sick    of  it  myself.     I 
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think  I  shall  go  abroad  again  in  the  winter."  Then 
Gloden  looked  at  him  in  such  manifest  astonish- 
ment that  he  felt  confused.  He  was  an  ass  to 
have  said  that,  of  course. 

Happily,  at  this  moment  Rex  and  Ninian  struck 
'boldly  into  the  conversation.  Uncle  Reg  should 
not  go  away  any  more  into  those  nasty  foreign 
places,  they  declared ;  he  must  stay  at  home 
with  mother  and  them.  "  Tottie  won't  know  you 
if  you  go  away  again,  Uncle  Reggie !  "  exclaimed 
Ninian ;  ''she  says  she  likes  a  stay-at-home  daddy 
best." 

"  I  saw  Tottie  when  I  walked  over  to  Silcote 
with  Harvey,"  observed  Gloden  ;  but  she  repented 
of  this  rash  speech  when  Reginald  looked  at  her 
rather  strangely. 

"Did  you  go  to  Silcote?  I  wonder  you  took 
the  trouble,"  he  said  dryly.  "  I  suppose  you  are 
rejoicing  in  shaking  off  the  dust  of  Grantham, 
Miss  Carrick?  I  dare  say  you  hate  the  very 
remembrance  of  the  place.  Oh,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand your  feelings.  It  is  an  awful  bore  when  one 
•does  not  care  for  one's  surroundings.  I  remember 
you  once  aired  your  views  to  me  on  the  subject." 

"I  am  afraid  I  said  many  foolish  things," 
returned  Gloden,  sadly,  "  but  I  should  be  sorry 
for  you  to  remember  them."     And  then  she  said 
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bravely,  "  I  hope  Miss  Winter  is  quite  well.    I  have 
not  heard  from  her  lately." 

"  I  believe  so,"  returned  Reginald,  indifferently. 
"  She  was  over  at  Silcote  last  week  ;  she  and  my 
sister  are  great  chums." 

And  then,  to  his  manifest  relief,  Constance 
came  back  bringing  her  husband  with  her,  and 
the  painful  tete-a-tete  was  over.  "  The  sooner  the 
better,"  thought  Reginald,  uneasily  ;  for,  in  spite 
of  his  anger,  he  felt  himself  falling  under  the 
old  charm  again.  There  was  a  new  sweetness,  a 
humility  in  Gloden's  manner  that  disarmed  him. 
But  why  did  she  look  so  sad  ?  He  supposed  Con- 
stance was  right,  and  that  she  was  working  too- 
hard.  There  was  a  worn  look  about  her,  and  yet 
she  had  never  seemed  so  attractive  to  him.  There 
was  something  magnetic  in  the  large  dark  eyes,  and 
every  tone  of  her  low  voice  thrilled  through  him. 

Constance's  presence  put  them  more  at  their 
ease,  and  Reginald  relapsed  insensibly  into  his  old 
manner ;  but  though  Gloden  talked  and  laughed^ 
there  was  a  dull  ache  at  her  heart.  What  had 
come  between  her  and  that  kind  friend  ?  Was 
she  to  lose  his  friendship  as  well  as  his  love  }■ 
Was  he  to  pass  out  of  her  life  ?  No  pain  she  had 
ever  felt  equalled  this,  that  she  should  be  nothing 
to  him.      It   was   a   relief  when    Mr.  Wyndham> 
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begged  her  to  play  to  them,  and  her  violin  was  in 
her  hand  again. 

Reginald  had  seated  himself  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room,  where  the  lamplight  could 
not  fall  on  his  face  ;  he  had  drawn  Ninian  on 
his  knee.  But  the  whole  room  was  full  of  his  pre- 
sence to  Gloden,  and  it  was  to  him  she  played,  and 
to  him  alone. 

"  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  take  your 
friendship  from  me  ? "  That  was  what  she  was 
saying  in  every  chord.  "Am  I  to  have  nothing — 
nothing  ?  Must  it  be  good-bye  to  this  too  ?  "  This 
was  the  refrain  through  all  the  variations,  cre- 
scendo, diminuendo,  obligato,  until  Reginald  felt 
as  though  he  were  steeped  in  dirge-like  melody. 
Then  it  changed.  Ah !  what  was  that  she  was 
playing  "i  "  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for 
Him  " — patiently  !  Ah,  the  drawn-out  sweetness 
of  the  chord  ! — "  and  He  shall  give  thee  thy  heart's 
desire — thy  heart's  desire." 

Reginald's  eyes  were  moist  in  that  dark  corner, 
and  his  heart  heaved  with  strong  feeling.  "  Oh, 
my  darling,"  he  was  saying  to  himself,  "  if  only 
you  could  have  cared  for  me  !  If  only  this  gift  of 
genius  had  not  set  you  out  of  my  reach  !  But  you 
went  away  and  left  me  without  a  word,  and  took 
the  hope  of  my  life  with  you." 
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Yes,  that  was  the  sting  that  still  worked  its 
deadly  venom,  and  that  his  man's  pride  could 
never  forgive  her.  She  had  seen  his  love  ;  he  had 
made  her  feel  it,  although  he  had  spoken  no  word  ;. 
and  she  had  thrown  it  aside,  and  had  gone  her 
own  way  without  one  thought  of  him.  He  looked 
at  her,  standing  in  the  soft  mellow  lamplight,, 
with  the  crimson  chrysanthemums  against  her 
white  throat  and  the  wonderful  light  in  her  dark 
eyes,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  never  looked  more 
beautiful ;  but  her  beauty,  and  her  genius,  and  her 
love  was  not  for  him. 

But  as  she  played  on,  his  anger  seemed  to  die  a 
natural  death,  and  his  heart  softened  to  her.  Was 
it  her  fault  that  nature  had  made  her  so — that  her 
work  was  more  to  her  than  love  ?  Was  he  ungene- 
rously to  resent  this,  and  hold  himself  aloof  from 
her  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  two  should 
be  at  peace  ?  True  she  had  given  him  this  suffer- 
incr  to  bear,  but  had  she  sinned  so  that  there  was 
no  forgiveness  ?  He  had  not  treated  her  well ;  he 
had  been  stiff  and  cold  with  her ;  perhaps  this  was 
why  she  had  looked  at  him  so  reproachfully.  He 
must  alter  this.  They  would  meet  so  seldom  that 
surely  they  might  keep  the  peace. 

Meantime  Gloden's  passionate  impulses  of  regret 
had  spent  themselves,  and  the  sacred  anthem  had 
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calmed  and  strengthened  her.  Patience,  that  was 
what  she  wanted — patience  to  fulfil  her  life's  work, 
and  to  walk  in  the  path  ordered  for  her.  Not  here, 
perhaps,  should  her  heart's  desire  be  given  to  her, 
but  her  treasure-trove  would  be  found  [some  day,, 
laid  up  safe  for  her  in  sunny  Paradise. 

''There  are  the  church  bells,"  she  said  suddenly, 
and  her  hand  fell  to  her  side,  and  after  that  she 
would  play  no  more.  She  must  go  and  pray  for 
him  and  herself  too  ;  that  would  be  better  even 
than  music. 

She  had  meant  to  go  alone,  for  Constance  often, 
remained  with  her  husband  and  the  boys,  but  to  • 
her  surprise  Reginald  joined  her  in  the  hall. 

"  I  am  going  to  church  too,"  he  said  quietly  ; 
"  that  is  if  you  do  not  mind  my  company.  Har- 
court  will  follow  us  presently  ; "  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  her  answer,  he  opened  the  door. 

But  it  seemed  to  Gloden,  as  they  stepped  out 
into  the  autumnal  darkness,  as  though  nothinsf 
had  ever  happened  so  strangely  before — as  though 
she  were  in  some  dream  ;  the  very  waving  of  the 
treetops  in  the  moonlight  gave  her  a  feeling  of 
unreality.  The  sense  that  after  all  these  months 
she  was  alone  with  him,  that  they  were  walk- 
ing side  by  side,  was  so  utterly  overpowering  that 
she  could  hardly  find  breath  to  speak. 
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"  Ought  we  not  to  have  waited  for  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  ?  "  she  said  at  last. 

"  No;  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  late;"  and  then 
he  took  the  Prayer-book  out  of  her  hand.  *'  We 
have  never  been  to  church  together  before,  have 
we,  Miss  Carrick  ? "  and  Reginald  spoke  in  his  old 
pleasant  voice.  "  I  am  rather  glad  of  having  this 
■opportunity  of  speaking  to  you,  for  it  seems  to  me 
■as  though  we  had  become  strangers  to  each  other." 

"  I  do  not  know  why,"  broke  involuntarily  from 
Gloden.  Were  her  unspoken  prayers  answered 
already  ?  Would  he  really  speak  kindly  to  her 
again.  Oh,  if  he  only  knew  how  she  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  his  kindness — how  little  would  content 
her  now ! 

''I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  returned 
Reginald,  trying  to  speak  with  his  old  frankness. 
"  I  was  a  little  hurt  that  you  left  Grantham  with- 
out giving  me  warning.  I  thought  we  were  such 
close  friends,  but  of  course  I  know  now  that  I  was 
wrong.  But  never  mind  that " — hurrying  on,  as 
he  found  himself  on  dangerous  ground — "  I  dare 
say  you  had  good  reasons.  What  I  want  to  say 
now  is  that  no  doubt  you  acted  rightly ;  your 
playing  to-night  has  convinced  me  of  that.  You 
remember  I  once  told  you  I  disliked  a  public  life 
for  women,  but  in  your  case   I  will  allow  I  was 
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wrong  ;  you  have  undoubted  genius.    I  have  never 
heard  such  music  as  yours — never." 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this  ; "  and  then 
Gloden  stopped.  After  all  Reginald's  speech  had 
given  her  little  comfort.  But  she  had  no  idea  of 
the  magnanimity  that  prompted  him  to  utter  it. 
Only  a  sense  that  he  owed  this  acknowledgment 
to  her,  that  she  had  a  right  to  demand  it  from  him, 
could  have  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  on  the 
subject.  He  would  be  generous  to  her,  and  say 
little  of  his  wounded  feelings. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  hurt  you,"  she  went  on. 
Here  a  stab  of  recollection  made  her  voice  con- 
strained. "  But  I  was  obliged  to  make  up  my 
mind  very  suddenly.  I  cannot  make  you  under- 
stand without  telling  you  my  reasons  ;  but  I  am 
grieved  that  you  should  think  me  wanting  in  con- 
sideration after  all  your  kindness." 

"  Hang  my  kindness ! "  thought  Reginald,  angrily. 
Somehow  her  speech  displeased  him.  It  was  a 
laboured  apology,  and  he  wanted  no  apology.  He 
did  not  even  care  to  hear  her  reasons.  He  had' 
made  his  acknowledgment,  and  his  conscience  was. 
satisfied  ;  but  she  had  certainly  not  met  him 
halfway.  "  Want  of  consideration  for  his  kind- 
ness " — and  this  from  the  girl  he  had  hoped  to- 
make  his  wife. 
VOL.  III.  53 
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"  Constance  tells  me  that  Boski  is  very  proud  of 
his  pupil,"  he  said  lightly  ;  and  again  that  dull 
pain  made  itself  felt.  He  had  changed  the  sub- 
ject. There  was  no  warm  response  to  her  faint 
apology.  He  was  right,  and  they  had  become 
strangers  to  each  other.  "  When  do  you  suppose 
you  will  play  at  your  first  concert  ?  " 
"  Not  before  next  May." 

"  Why,  that  will  be  another  six  months  " — in 
surprise.  **I  hope  you  will  not  work  yourself  to 
death  in  the  interval.  The  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle  in  my  opinion  ;  but  I  forget  I  am  speaking 
to  an  artist.  You  looked  much  better  at  Gran- 
tham, even  though  you  hated  the  place.  Don't 
you  hope  the  sermon  will  be  short,  Miss  Carrick  ?  " 
for  at  that  moment  they  reached  the  church  door. 

Then  a  sudden  wild  impulse  possessed  Gloden. 
This  should  not  be  their  last  word  to  each  other. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  detain  him. 

"Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  full 
of  pleading  sweetness,  "I  see  you  are  hurt  with 
me,  and  I  cannot  bear  it ;  I  have  enough  to  bear 
without  that.  Please  forgive  me.  I  would  not 
have  hurt  you  for  worlds,  only  I  could  not  help  my- 
self. Try  to  believe  that."  And  then  she  turned 
and  left  him  so  quickly  that  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  following  her;  and  when  he   had  entered  the 
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pew,  she  was  kneeling,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hand. 

Reginald  was  in  a  turmoil  through  the  service. 
What  did  she  mean  ?  She  had  said  too  much  or 
too  little.  He  had  been  a  fool  to  enter  on  the 
subject.  With  all  her  pride  and  ambition  she  was 
soft-hearted — he  knew  that  well — and  this  soft- 
ness of  heart  prompted  her  to  make  this  apology 
to  him.  But  how  sweetly  she  had  spoken  !  How 
wistfully  she  had  looked  at  him  !  "  I  would  not 
have  hurt  you  for  worlds."  Pshaw!  she  meant 
nothing  by  her  girlish  penitence ;  for  as  the 
grand  chords  of  the  organ  rolled  through  the 
church,  certain  words  were  beating  wearily  in 
Reginald's  brain.  "  I  asked  her  if  she  would  go 
back  to  Grantham,  and  she  positively  shuddered. 
*  Never  ;  I  will  never  live  there  again  if  I  can 
help  it.' " 

It  was  a  strange  service  to  both  of  them,  and 
when  it  was  over  they  parted  at  the  church  door. 
Gloden  would  not  hear  of  the  gentlemen  walking 
part  of  the  way  with  her.  Mrs.  Wyndham 
would  be  expecting  them,  she  said,  and  it  was 
already  late.  She  would  take  the  train  back  as 
usual. 

"  I  will  see  Miss  Carrick  to  the  station,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Wyndham.     "Tell  Constance  not  to 
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wait  for  me,  Reg."  And  Reginald  had  no  excuse 
to  offer  for  accompanying  his  brother-in-law. 

"  Good-bye,"  was  all  Gloden  said  ;  but  it  was 
too  dark  for  him  to  see  how  pale  and  sad  she 
looked. 

Reginald  never  knew  what  he  said  in  answer  as 
he  lifted  his  hat,  and  the  next  minute  the  crowd 
of  churchgoers  had  hidden  her  from  his  sight. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


IN   FOGGY  NOVEMBER. 


"Old  friends  are  best.      King  James  used  to  ask  for  his  old 
shoes  ;  they  were  easiest  to  his  feet." — Selden. 


AM  glad  I  said  that ;  whatever  he  may 
think  of  me,  I  am  glad  I  said  it."  How 
often  Gloden  repeated  these  words  to  herself 
that  night !  and,  though  her  cheek  burned  in  the 
darkness  at  the  thought  of  her  impulsive  speech, 
she  did  not  wish  it  unspoken.  Womanlike,  she 
forgot  her  own  pain  in  a  revulsion  of  tenderness. 
Mr.  Lorimer  was  hurt  with  her ;  in  some  way  he 
had  felt  himself  slighted.  Well,  she  had  humbled 
herself,  she  had  asked  him  to  forgive  her,  and  yet 
the  wrong  had  been  wholly  on  his  side.  Why  had 
he  made  her  love  him  ?  Could  anything  atone  for 
tliat  > 
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Reginald  was  far  from  satisfied  with  himself 
that  night,  and  for  some  days  he  felt  miserable 
and  ill  at  ease.  Gloden's  gentle  words  rang  in  his 
ears  ;  her  soft  appealing  eyes  haunted  him.  Why 
had  he  brought  this  pain  on  himself?  He  would 
not  see  her  again.  He  loved  her  better  than  ever 
— far  too  well  to  trust  himself  in  her  presence 
again.  Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  not 
answered  her  ;  that  there  had  been  no  word  of 
good-will  on  his  part.  What  would  she  think  of 
him  .''  In  some  way  he  must  assure  her  that  he 
bore  her  no  unkindly  feeling ;  but  how  was  he 
to  bring  this  about  ? 

An  idea  came  to  him  at  last.  And  one  after- 
noon when  Gloden  returned  from  her  solitary 
walk,  she  found  a  large  hamper  with  "  Silcote  "  on 
the  label,  and  a  tiny  "  R.  L."  in  the  corner.  She 
opened  the  lid  eagerly.  The  hamper  was  full  of 
flowers — chrysanthemums  of  every  possible  shade 
and  hue,  delicate  fronds  of  ferns,  and  lovely  hot- 
house flowers.  The  conservatory  at  Silcote  must 
have  been  robbed  of  its  choicest  blossoms.  They 
had  been  cut  with  no  sparing  hands.  The  little 
room  seemed  steeped  in  fragrance  and  beauty. 
There  they  lay,  with  their  silent  lovely  messages- 
of  peace  and  good-will,  with  no  written  word  to 
endorse    their    meaning.      And    how    sadly    and 
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reverently  Gloden  touched  them !  Too  well  she 
understood  why  Reginald  had  sent  them.  They 
were  to  deck  the  grave  of  a  past  and  buried 
friendship.  Perhaps  in  a  way — she  began  to  think 
this — he  had  cared  for  her  too  much,  and  yet  too 
little.  He  owed  it  to  Violet  to  break  off  a  friend- 
ship which  he  found  too  beguiling ;  this  was  the 
meaning  of  his  altered  manner.  From  henceforth 
they  were  to  meet  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
acquaintances. 

This  was  what  the  flowers  preached  to  her  day 
after  day,  until  the  lesson  sank  deep  into  her  heart. 
If  only  she  could  have  arrested  their  decay  !  A  few 
of  the  fading  leaves  were  safely  hidden  away 
among  her  treasures.  Gloden  did  not  go  to  Hyde 
Park  Gate  for  some  weeks  after  this.  She  had 
caught  a  heavy  cold  one  damp  evening  returning 
from  a  concert,  and  she  made  this  her  excuse. 
She  dreaded  going  there  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Wyndham 
had  her  house  full  of  visitors,  she  noticed  Gloden's 
absence  less. 

November  that  year  was  unusually  mild,  and 
Gloden  found  the  close,  muggy  weather  very 
trying.  The  heavy  atmosphere,  the  absence  of 
light,  oppressed  and  stifled  her ;  but  she  fought 
her  depression  bravely,  and  worked  harder  than 
ever. 
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One  day  when  things  were  at  a  low  ebb  with 
her,  and  she  felt  unusually  languid  and  weary,  she 
had  an  unexpected  pleasure.  She  had  just  finished 
her  luncheon,  and  was  wondering  drearily  what 
she  should  do  with  herself  during  the  next  hour, 
when  there  was  a  brisk  knock  at  her  sitting-room 
door,  and  the  next  moment  Winifred  Logan 
entered  the  room.  Gloden,  who  was  sitting  list- 
lessly by  the  fire,  sprang  up  from  her  chair  with 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  the  two  girls  warmly 
embraced  each  other. 

"Dear  Winifred,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you 
again  !  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  London." 

Then  Winifred  laughed,  and  dropped  her  pince- 
nez.  "  I  wanted  to  take  you  by  surprise.  I  had  to 
bring  Hilda  and  Kate  up  to  their  grandmother's, 
and  as  I  had  to  do  a  little  shopping  for  Aunt 
Janet,  Mrs.  Duncan  asked  me  to  remain  the  night ; 
so  if  you  will  give  me  some  tea,  I  can  stay  with 
you  until  half-past  six." 

"  And  it  is  only  three  now.  But  you  must  take 
off  your  bonnet,  and  look  as  though  you  were  at 
home;"  and  Gloden  carried  her  off  to  her  neat 
little  bedroom. 

Winifred  looked  about  her  with  much  interest. 
She  inspected  the  bookcases  full  of  Gloden's 
favourite    works,    her    father's     picture     hanging 
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Opposite  her  bed,  and  Harvey's  photo  with  Griff 
beside  him  on  the  little  table  by  the  window  ;  and 
Avhen  they  returned  to  the  sitting--room,  she  put 
on  her  pince-nez  again  and  made  another  tour  of 
inspection.  In  her  opinion  Gloden  had  remark- 
ably snug-  quarters.  There  was  a  comfortable 
couch  and  easy-chair,  and  an  old-fashioned  escri- 
toire ;  there  were  flowers  on  the  little  round  table 
— some  of  the  Silcote  chrysanthemums — and  red 
and  yellow  leaves  in  tall  blue  china  jars  on  the 
-mantelpiece.  Gloden  had  somehow  given  an  air 
of  refinement  to  the  room  by  little  touches  and 
finishes.  A  bit  of  china,  a  bracket  with  red  leaves 
and  berries  from  Eltringham  in  an  old  Japanese 
bowl,  a  little  stand  of  photographs,  and  a  draped 
easel.  Winifred  admired  and  approved.  She 
tested  the  softness  of  the  couch  with  its  down 
cushion,  and  the  restfulness  of  the  easy-chair,  and 
then  she  put  her  hands  on  Gloden's  shoulders  and 
turned  her  face  to  the  light. 

Gloden  tried  to  shake  her  off,  but  Winifred  held 
her  fast.  Then  she  shook  her  head  with  decided 
•disapproval. 

"  I  cannot  compliment  you  on  your  looks,"  she 
said  abruptly.  *'  What  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself,  child  "i  " 

But  Gloden  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  remark. 
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*'  Sit  down  and  get  warm,"  she  said  peremptorily^ 
as  she  drew  the  easy-chair  nearer  to  the  bright 
little  fire.  "I  have  asked  Mrs.  Drake  to  make 
one  of  her  famous  tea-cakes  for  us ;  she  is  a  West- 
morland woman,  and  comes  from  the  land  of  cakes.. 
I  always  have  four-o'clock  tea,  and  her  black  cat 
generally  keeps  me  company.  Now,  Winifred,, 
talk — talk  ;  I  want  to  hear  all  your  news,  and 
about  Mrs.  Logan,  and  Clacton,  and  your  cousin  " — 
bringing  out  the  last  word  with  visible  hesitation. 

Winifred's  brown,  short-sighted  eyes  had  a  wist- 
ful expression,  and  she  stifled  a  sigh  as  she 
answered — 

"  Clacton  is  a  dear  place,  and  Aunt  Janet  is  as 
happy  as  a  queen.     It  is  so  nice  to  see  her  going 
among  the  cottages,  with  her  goody  basket,  as  she 
calls  it,  on  her  arm.     She  spoils  all  the  old  women, 
dreadfully,  and  Ewen  is  always  telling  her  so,  but 
I  don't  think  he  minds  it  much." 
"  And  you  liked  the  vicarage  1 " 
"  Yes  ;  but  it  is  far  too  big,  as  Ewen  says.    They 
have   to   shut  up  some  of  the  rooms,  and  Aunt 
Janet  will  find  the  passages  draughty  in  winter. 
It  wants  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  to  fill  it  and  make 
it  cheerful.     Ewen   means  to  advertise  for  pupils 
in  the  spring  ;  he  says  he  has  not  half  enough  to- 
do,  and  yet  I  am  sure  he  works  hard  enough." 
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"  And  he  is  well  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  returned  Winifred,  slowly  ^ 
"  but  his  life  is  not  full  enough  of  interest ;  that 
is  why  I  think  taking  pupils  will  be  good  for 
him.  He  wants  young  people  about  him  to  rouse 
and  stimulate  him.  There  are  only  agricultural 
labourers  and  a  small  farmer  or  two  in  his  parish  ; 
there  are  no  gentle  people  within  six  or  seven, 
miles." 

"  It  must  be  very  quiet,  certainly." 

"  Quiet !  I  should  think  so ;  one  is  thankful) 
sometimes  when  the  crowing  of  a  cock  breaks 
the  stillness.  But  all  the  same  the  vicarage  is 
delightful.  Ewen's  study  is  simply  perfect ;  it 
looks  out  on  a  sunny  little  lawn  and  a  row  of 
beehives  under  a  rose  hedge.  There  is  a  mulberry 
tree  near,  and  an  elm  tree  with  a  circular  seat ;. 
and  a  kitchen  garden  and  a  poultry  yard,  which 
are  Aunt  Janet's  delight ;  and  there  is  a  field,  too, 
belonging  to  the  vicarage,  and  an  Alderney  cow,, 
so  Aunt  Janet  has  her  heart's  desire — a  reaL 
dairy." 

"  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Logan  is  so  satisfied  with  her 
new  home." 

"Dear  Aunt  Janet!  she  deserves  to  be  happy. 
She  has  been  so  patient  and  uncomplaining  all 
these  years  ;  and  Ewen  is  so  pleased  to  have  her 
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with  him.  She  fusses  after  him  from  morning  to 
night — don't  you  know  her  ways,  Gloden  ? — and 
I  think  he  loves  her  little  attentions.  Ewen  is  far 
tnore  gentle  than  he  used  to  be  " — with  another  sigh. 

"  I  wonder  they  let  you  leave  them." 

Then  a  pained  look  came  into  Winifred's  eyes. 
*'  They  wanted  me  to  stay ;  Aunt  Janet  quite 
•cried  about  it.  She  says  when  Ewen  has  pupils, 
she  will  have  far  too  much  to  do,  and  Ewen  agreed 
with  her ;  but  I  refused  to  make  any  promises.  I 
•am  going  down  again  at  Christmas  ;  it  is  my 
■'holiday  home,'  as  I  call  it." 

''  But  it  might  be  your  real  home  too,"  persisted 
•Gloden. 

But  Winifred  only  blushed  a  little  and  shook 
her  head.  No  one  knew  how  she  longed  for  the 
sweetness  of  such  a  home,  with  what  reluct- 
•ance  she  had  left  Clacton,  and  the  weary  heart- 
sickness  that  at  times  assailed  her.  She  had 
only  those  two,  Ewen  and  Aunt  Janet,  and  they 
-missed  and  needed  her,  and  Ewen  was  unhappy. 
Why,  then,  did  she  shrink  from  accepting  his 
brotherly  offer  of  a  home  t  Simply  because  her 
honest  woman's  heart  told  her  that  her  indepen- 
dence was  safer,  that  she  was  acting  rightly  and 
wisely  in  refusing  to  live  in  her  cousin's  house. 
Ewen   would  marry   one    day — she  always  main- 
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tained  that  ;  under  any  circumstances  she  would 
have  to  make  way  for  his  wife,  and  the  thought  of 
this  was  simply  unendurable.  "  Better  never  enter 
paradise  than  be  turned  out  of  it,"  Winifred 
would  say  to  herself;  and  so  Clacton  vicarage, 
with  its  beehives  and  roses,  and  its  low-pitched 
rooms  and  low  latticed  windows,  and  pigeons 
cooing  and  fluttering  under  its  eaves,  was  only  to 
be  her  holiday  house. 

Winifred,  in  her  wise,  staid  womanliness,  turned 
her  back  on  the  pleasant  meadows  and  white- 
washed cottages,  and  the  lime  avenue  leading  to 
the  little  Norman  church.  She  would  wake  up  in 
her  room  at  the  Red  House,  and  think  longingly 
of  it  all — of  the  sunny  terrace  where  Ewen  thought 
out  his  sermon,  and  where  the  earliest  roses 
bloomed  ;  and  of  the  pleasant  parlour — Aunt  Janet 
never  would  call  it  a  drawing-room — where  they 
sat  in  the  evening,  and  where  Ewen  would  read 
aloud  to  them  while  they  worked. 

*'  Winifred,  my  dear,"  Ewen  had  said  to  her  that 
last  evening  when  Aunt  Janet  had  left  them 
alone,  "  I  wonder  you  can  have  the  heart  to  leave 
us  when  we  want  you  so  badly ;  it  is  not  like  your 
unselfishness  and  kind  heart.  I  thought  my 
cousin  Winnie  would  never  have  turned  her 
back  on  us." 
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He  spoke  reproachfully,  even  sadly  ;  but,  though 
her  heart  melted  within  her  at  his  words,  she  was 
true  to  her  own  sense  of  duty. 

"  Winnie  will  never  turn  her  back  on  the  kindest 
and  best  of  cousins,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile  as 
she  answered.  "  You  know,  Ewen,  if  you  or  Aunt 
Janet  are  in  any  trouble,  you  have  only  to  send  for 
me ;  no  duty  would  keep  me  from  you  for  an 
hour." 

"  But  you  still  persist  in  your  resolution  of  going 
back  to  the  Red  House.  You  are  a  faithless 
woman,  Winifred." 

"  No,  dear ; "  and  now  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  "  I  am  only  too  faithful  to  you  and  Aunt 
Janet,  and  my  heart  will  always  be  with  you 
both." 

"  Then  why  not  stay,  Winnie  ? "  and  here  he 
took  her  hand.  "  Come,  my  dear,  come,  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this  high-flown  nonsense.  Your 
place  is  here  with  my  mother,  who  wants  you 
every  day  of  her  life,  and  with  me,  who  have 
always  been  your  brother." 

For  one  moment  Winifred  wavered  ;  the  kind- 
ness of  Ewen's  voice  brought  a  mist  before  her 
eyes.  But  there  was  one  thing  dearer  to  Winifred 
than  her  own  personal  happiness,  and  that  was 
truth.     Ewen  might  call  himself  her  brother,  but 
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it  was   no   sister's   love   that   made    Clacton   her 
-earthly  paradise. 

"  Ewen  dear,"  she  said  gently,  "  you  must  not 
press  me  against  my  conscience  ;  it  is  my  duty  to 
work.  Send  for  me  when  you  want  me,  but  let  me 
go  now."  And  then  she  rose  and  bade  him  good 
night. 

She  turned  the  conversation  now  by  telling 
Gloden  all  the  Grantham  news.  She  had  been  to 
the  Gate  House  and  had  seen  Violet,  and  Violet 
had  spent  an  evening  with  the  Parrys.  She  was 
looking  bright  and  well,  and  had  given  a  fairly 
good  account  of  Miss  Wentworth.  As  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  they  saw  nothing  of  him,  went  on  Wini- 
fred ;  his  house  party  had  engrossed  him.  She 
had  met  him  one  day  as  she  and  Hilda  were 
walking  down  the  Silcote  road.  He  was  riding, 
and  had  not  stopped  to  speak  to  her;  he  had 
merely  lifted  his  hat  and  smiled  at  them.  "  Dr. 
Parry  dined  at  the  hall  one  day,"  she  continued, 
"  but  he  thought  the  squire  looked  a  trifle  dull  and 
out  of  sorts,  not  in  his  usual  spirits.  He  talks  of 
running  away  again,  I  hear." 

"  I  am  rather  surprised  at  that,"  began  Gloden, 
and  then  she  checked  herself  Why  should  she 
speak  of  his  engagement  to  Winifred  ?  Evidently 
Violet  had  not  confided  in  her. 
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She  changed  the  subject  abruptly  by  ringing  for 
tea,  and  after  that  Winifred  talked  more  of  her 
own  work  and  Gloden's  ;  and  as  Winifred,  who 
was  very  quick  in  spite  of  her  short  sight,  had 
noticed  that  a  cloud  had  passed  over  the  girl's  face 
at  the  mention  of  the  squire's  name,  and  as  she 
had  already  formed  her  own  conclusions,  she 
guessed  that  something  was  wrong  between  them. 

If  only  Gloden  had  found  courage  to  speak 
openly  to  Winifred,  she  would  soon  have  been  set 
right  on  the  subject  of  Reginald's  supposed 
engagement  to  Violet  Winter.  Winifred  could 
have  assured  her  that  it  was  a  sick  woman's  fancy^ 
and  that  no  such  thought  had  entered  his  or 
Violet's  head. 

"  In  my  opinion  there  is  some  one  for  whom  he 
cares  far  more,"  Winifred  would  have  added  ;  for 
she  had  seen  enough  during  those  musical  after- 
noons at  the  Gate  House  to  warrant  her  private 
belief  that  the  squire  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  Gloden. 

But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  Gloden  to  break  through  her  reserve. 
If  only  the  suspense  were  over,  she  would  think, 
and  the  news  of  his  engagement  made  public  ! 
The  sword  of  Damocles  was  over  her  head,  and  it 
micrht  be  as  well  that  it  should  fall. 
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When  Winifred  took  her  leave  that  evening,  she 
kissed  Gloden  more  affectionately  than  usual. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with 
kind  abruptness  ;  "  we  working  women  have  to 
look  after  ourselves." 

Winifred's  visit  had  done  Gloden  good,  but  a 
few  more  days  of  yellow  fogs  and  clinging  damp- 
ness brought  back  the  old  lassitude.  Gloden  had 
never  in  her  life  known  what  November  in  London 
meant.  She  missed  the  fresh  country  air  of 
Eltringham  and  Grantham.  The  short  sunless 
days,  the  long  evenings,  were  equally  repugnant 
to  her.  At  times  she  felt  strangely  ill  ;  her  nerves 
suffered  from  constant  loneliness  and  hard,  in- 
cessant work  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  her 
thoughts  brooded  perpetually  on  the  one  forbidden 
subject. 

One  afternoon  as  she  was  sitting  copying  out 
some  musical  score,  working  as  usual  by  lamp- 
light, though  it  was  only  three  o'clock,  she  had 
a  second  unexpected  visitor.  A  knock  at  the 
street  door  had  arrested  her  attention,  and  she  sat 
pen  in  hand  listening  with  conjectural  curiosity  to 
a  slow  heavy  footfall  on  the  stairs,  and  a  moment 
later  Mr.  Carrick  was  announced. 

"  Uncle  Reuben  ! "  she  exclaimed  joyfully,  as 
the  sturdy  figure  and  grey  massive  head  appeared 
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in  the  doorway.  "  Oh,  dear  Uncle  Reuben,  ho\\r 
glad  I  am  to  see  you !  "  for  the  sight  of  the  familiar 
face  was  pleasant  indeed. 

"  Ay,  I  made  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
me,"  returned  Mr.  Carrick,  patting  her  benevolently 
on  the  shoulder,  but  looking  at  her  somewhat 
keenly  under  his  rugged  eyebrows.  "What's  to 
do  with  you,  my  lass  ?  Miss  Logan  has  been  up- 
at  our  place  giving  such  a  poor  account  of  you 
that  your  Aunt  Clemency  quite  took  on  about  it. 
*  You  must  go  and  see  the  girl,'  she  said  to  me 
more  than  once,  and  so  to  quiet  her  I  promised  to 
do  a  bit  of  business  at  our  London  house,  and 
come  on  and  see  you  afterwards." 

"  How  good  of  Aunt  Clemency  to  send  you ! 
But  I  am  well — quite  well" — flinching  a  little 
under  that  mild  gaze — "only  one  has  no  air  tO' 
breathe,  and  one  never  gets  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 
You  must  not  be  anxious  about  me,  Uncle  Reu^ 
ben  ;  when  the  weather  is  brighter  I  shall  get 
out  more." 

"Ay,  perhaps  so,"  he  returned  absently,  for 
he  was  wondering  what  on  earth  Clem  would  say 
to  the  girl.  She  had  a  dwindled  look,  like  a  plant 
that  had  been  left  too  long  in  the  dark,  and  there 
were  purple  lines  under  her  eyes,  as  though  she 
slept  badly.     But  he  kept  these  thoughts  to  him- 
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self,  and  answered  her  with  assumed  cheerfulness. 
"We  shall  have  Christmas  soon,  and  then  Harvey 
and  you  will  have  some  fine  skating  on  the  Silcote 
pond,  for  they  say  we  are  to  have  a  severe  winter  ; 
and  maybe  so,  for  the  hedges  are  full  of  berries, 
hips  and  haws,  as  red  or  redder  than  sealing-wax  ; 
the  lanes  are  quite  cheery  with  the  crimson  glow 
of  them." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  country,  Uncle 
Reuben,"  returned  Gloden,  wistfully.  "  If  you 
knew  how  I  longed  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
these  hateful  fogs !  They  seem  to  shut  one  in 
a  wall  of  close  white  vapour.  Yesterday  I  had 
to  go  to  Signor  Boski — he  lives  only  half  a  mile 
away — and,  do  you  know,  I  lost  myself  twice.  It 
was  so  horribly  unreal  too — one  felt  like  a  ghost 
gliding  through  the  whiteness  ;  and  the  gaslights 
were  so  yellow,  and  every  thing  had  a  muffled 
sound.  I  was  quite  choked  and  breathless  by  the 
time  I  reached  Boski's  house." 

"Ay,"  returned  Reuben  Carrick,  slowly,  "the 
country  air  is  a  deal  wholesomer  and  sweeter.  I 
dare  say  it  is  because  I  am  country-bred,  and  have 
lived  in  it  all  my  life,  but  this  sort  of  air  fairly 
stifles  me.  I  know  when  dad  had  a  London 
curacy  once — he  took  it  for  a  little  while — he  had 
much  the   same   look   with   him    that  you  have. 
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Gloden.  He  said  it  took  his  strength  away,  and 
■made  him  feel  as  weak  as  water." 

"  But  I  am  not  weak  in  the  least,  Uncle  Reuben," 
Gloden  protested.  "  I  could  walk  miles  now  if  I 
had  Harvey  or  Griff.  How  is  the  dear  old  fellow  ? 
Do  you  think  he  misses  us  still  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  now  !  "  returned  Reuben,  "  I  meant 
to  have  told  you  about  Griff.  Clem  says  his 
cleverness  beats  everything-.  He  spends  his  days 
in  the  shop ;  I  believe  he  thinks  he  has  to  mount 
guard  over  the  books,  for  he  growls  if  any  shabby- 
looking  customer  enters  the  shop.  And  he  will 
never  wait  for  his  dinner  one  minute,  were  it  ever 
so.  As  sure  as  Patty  says  it  is  served,  he  jumps 
up  with  a  bark,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Aren't  you 
•ready  ? '  and  if  we  are  waiting  on  a  customer,  he 
just  goes  on  barking  at  intervals  in  an  exasperated 
sort  of  way.  And  he  won't  sleep  anywhere  except 
in  Davie's  room — I  mean  the  room  where  Harvey 
always  sleeps — and  no  amount  of  coaxing  on 
Clem's  part  can  prevent  him  from  scratching  at 
the  door  until  he  is  let  in  ;  and  he  lies  on  the  bed 
too — the  young  rascal  taught  him  to  do  that.  But 
then,  he  has  fairly  conquered  Clem,  though  she 
never  could  abide  dogs." 

"  You  are  both  so  good  to  him,  Uncle  Reuben." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  he  always  has  his  bit  and  sup 
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with  us,  and  the  warmest  corner  of  the  rug  of  an* 
evening.  By-the-by,  Gloden  my  dear,  your  aunt 
has  sent  you  some  of  Patty's  cakes,  a  currant  loaf 
of  her  own  baking,  and  some  of  our  country  butter 
and  cream,  for  she  has  made  up  her  mind  that  yoa 
are  just  starving  yourself." 

"  No,  indeed,  Uncle  Reuben  ;  but  all  the  same  I 
shall  enjoy  the  cakes,  and  you  shall  enjoy  them 
with  me,  for  I  mean  to  have  up  tea  at  once.  You 
must  break  bread  with  me  in  my  London  lodging, 
and  I  promise  you  your  tea  shall  be  just  as  you 
like  to  have  it ; "  and  though  Reuben  protested 
that  he  had  just  had  his  lunch  and  wanted  nothing, 
Gloden  had  her  way. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  not  come  to  us  until 
Christmas,"  observed  Reuben,  tentatively,  as  he 
stirred  his  sugar  carefully  in  his  slow,  precise  way. 
*'  I  will  take  you  back  with  me  to-night  if  you 
will." 

"  No,  dear,  I  could  not  do  that,"  she  returned 
gently.  "  What  would  Boski  say  ?  He  is  a 
terrible  disciplinarian,  but  he  is  so  good  and 
generous  to  me  that  I  must  not  complain.  I 
must  work  hard  for  another  five  weeks  before  my 
holiday  is  earned." 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  made  your  bed,  and  must 
lie  in  it,  I  suppose  " — in  a  regretful  tone  ;  "  but  too 
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much  fiddling  is  a  bad  thing  in  my  opinion.  When 
you  have  had  enough  of  it  your  old  quarters  are 
open.     I  can't  say  anything  fairer  than  that." 

"  No,  indeed."  She  had  just  risen  from  her 
place  to  put  the  kettle  on  the  hob,  and  on  her 
way  back  a  sudden  impulse  made  her  stoop  and 
kiss  the  grey  head.  "Dear  Uncle  Reuben,"  she 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  I  am  not  ungrateful  for 
your  great  kindness,  but  my  home  can  never  be 
at  Grantham  ;  dearly  as  I  love  you  both,  and  have 
grown  to  understand  you  ;  I  am  happier  here  at 
my  work." 

"  Have  your  own  way,"  he  returned  quietly.  "  I 
told  Clem  I  would  give  you  the  chance  ;  but  she 
said  I  might  as  well  spare  my  breath,  for  you  were 
not  one  of  those  who  change  their  plans  with  every 
mood,  but  take  the  bad  days  along  with  the  good, 
and  make  no  complaint. 

"  There  is  the  squire  now,"  went  on  Reuben,  "  he 
is  looking  quite  down  in  the  mouth,  and  as  peaky 
and  dull  as  when  his  wife  died  last  spring.  *  What's 
to  do  with  you,  squire  ? '  I  said  to  him  when  he 
came  into  the  shop  yesterday  ;  but  he  just  tried  to 
laugh  it  off  as  though  he  ailed  nothing.  He  has 
been  sending  us  game  off  and  on  ever  since 
September,  and  he  won't  be  thanked  for  it  either. 
He  has  got  a  bountiful  heart,  as  Clem  often  says, 
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but  I  would  like  to  know  what's  gone  wrong  with 
him.  Well,  I  must  be  going,  if  you  will  just  put 
up  the  empty  basket.  I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
you  with  me,  but  folks  know  their  own  business 
best,  and  I  don't  hold  with  interfering  with  them," 
finished  Reuben,  in  his  simple  didactic  way. 


^^^^?w^ 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


A  BIRTHDAY  GIFT. 


Nevermore  alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  commend 
The  uses  of  my  soul." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


NE  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  Reuben 
Carrick's  visit  to  London,  Violet  Winter 
was  crossing  the  park  very  near  the  Albert 
Memorial.  She  had  come  up  the  previous  day  to 
spend  a  week  with  the  Wyndhams.  A  new 
oratorio  was  to  be  performed  at  the  Albert  Hall 
that  night,  and  Constance  was  anxious  that  she 
should  hear  a  young  Swedish  singer,  who  was  just 
then  the  rising  star.  Mr.  Wyndham  had  taken  a 
box  for  the  occasion,  and  Felix  Hamerton  and 
Gloden  were  also  invited,  and,  as  it  was  Violet's 
birthday,  Constance  told  Gloden  that  she  would 
take  no  refusal. 
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Violet  had  been  spending  the  morning  very 
happily  with  her  friend,  making  out  a  list  for  a 
certain  grand  reception  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  was 
to  give  in  a  few  v/eeks'  time,  and  planning  her 
toilet  for  the  occasion  ;  but  after  luncheon,  as  Con- 
stance had  an  engagement,  Violet  went  out  to 
refresh  herself  by  a  solitary  stroll. 

It  was  one  of  those  mild  sunny  days  that  belong 
more  to  September  than  November,  and  which- 
contrast  so  strangely  with  the  leafless  trees  and 
fast  rotting  leaves  ;  the  soft  blue  sky,  with  a  white 
fleecy  cloud  or  two,  stretched  over  the  long  line  of 
houses  before  her,  and  as  she  walked  her  eyes 
tracked  a  spiral  curl  of  white  smoke  rising  slowly 
in  the  ether. 

"  What  a  delicious  crispness  there  is  in  the  air  !  " 
Violet  said  to  herself.  "  Who  could  imagine  that 
in  another  day  or  two  it  will  be  December  t  There 
is  something  attractive  in  the  slow,  lingering  decay 
of  nature  ;  this  dying  autumnal  loveliness  reminds 
me  that  I  am  nine  and  twenty  to-day,  and  that 
youth  is  over.  Not  that  I  regret  it,"  she  went 
on,  truthful  even  in  her  self-soliloquy.  "  I  would 
not  exchange  this  peaceful  feeling  for  the  old  rest- 
lessness and  dissatisfaction.  If  only  dear  mother 
could  be  with  me  now  ! "  and  then  she  checked 
herself,  and  her  eyes  brightened  involuntarily,  for 
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rsurely  she  knew  that  figure  that  was  approaching 
her ;  no  one  except  Mr.  Hamerton  ever  walked 
•exactly  in  that  way.  Yes,  of  course  it  was  he  ;  he 
was  raising  his  hat  with  a  smile  as  he  perceived 
her. 

"  How  strange  that  I  should  meet  you ! "  ex- 
'Claimed  Violet,  with  naive  surprise,  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand.  "  Were  you  coming  to  us  ? " — for  of 
course  Constance  had  not  expected  him  until 
dinner-time,  when  Gloden  also  would  make  her 
appearance. 

"  I  called  at  the  house,  but  Mrs.  Wyndham  was 
•out,  and  Marshall  told  me  that  he  thought  you 
had  gone  into  the  park,  so  I  came  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  you.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  afternoon 
for  the  26th  of  November  ?  It  is  more  like  Octo- 
ber. Surely  you  are  not  going  in  yet" — with  a 
^reproachful  look.  "  Let  us  take  a  turn  down  that 
path." 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  returned  Violet, 
-readily.  "  Constance  will  not  be  back  for  another 
hour  ;  she  had  to  drive  to  Notting  Hill  Gate  for  the 
character  of  a  servant.  I  ought  to  have  accom- 
panied her,  but  I  was  selfish  enough  to  prefer  a 
solitary  prowl." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  go,"  was  Felix's  answer  ; 
.and  then  he  looked  at  her  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
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""  It  is  your  birthday  to-day,  is  it  not,  Miss  Winter  ? 
Let  me  wish  you  every  possible  good  wish.  Do 
you  know,  a  little  bird  whispered  the  fact  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  you 
a  little  souvenir." 

"  It  was  very  kind,"  murmured  Violet,  blushing 
slightly.  How  she  would  prize  the  souvenir!  But 
surely  it  was  just  a  little  bit  strange  and  uncon- 
ventional of  Mr.  Hamerton  to  bring  her  a  present. 
She  wondered  what  Constance  would  say ;  for 
Mrs.  Wyndham,  with  all  her  liberality  and  good 
nature,  was  rather  a  stickler  for  the  minor 
morals. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,"  observed 
Felix,  abruptly.  "  There  is  no  one  passing,  and  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  can  never  get  you 
alone ;  that  is  why  I  came  this  afternoon,  in  the 
'hope  of  finding  you  alone." 

Violet  felt  a  little  shock  of  surprise  as  he  said 
this.  What  could  he  want  to  say  to  her?  She 
glanced  at  him  rather  timidly.  He  was  not  smiling  ; 
his  eyes  had  a  grave,  intent  look.  There  was  a 
tiny  case  in  his  hand  ;  the  next  moment  he  had 
placed  it  in  hers. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  birth- 
•day  present  ?  "  he  said  very  quietly.  But  any  one 
<vvho    knew    Felix    Hamerton   well    would    have 
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guessed  at  once  that  some  strong   emotion  was 
beneath  this  seeming  calmness. 

Violet  opened  it  a  little  nervously.  But  when 
the  blaze  of  diamonds  flashed  out  on  her,  she  grew 
crimson,  and  closed  the  case  again  and  hurriedly 
gave  it  back  to  him. 

"Mr.  Hamerton,"  she  stammered,  but  her  heart 
beat  so  violently  that  she  could  hardly  speak, 
"you  know — you  must  know  that  I  cannot  take 
that." 

But  to  her  bewilderment,  the  little  grey-gloved 
hand  was  detained  as  well  as  the  case. 

**  Why  not,  Violet  ? "  he  said,  looking  at  her 
gently.  "  Do  you  not  care  enough  for  me  to  wear 
my  ring  1 "  And  then  he  added  tenderly,  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that,  for  I  have  grown' 
to  love  you  very  dearly." 

Was  it  possible  that  she  heard  him  say  these 
words  .-*  For  a  moment  the  green  park  swam 
before  her  eyes  ;  the  fading  sunshine  seemed  to  be 
of  dazzling  brightness,  and  glittered  like  gold. 
Then  it  cleared  again,  for  he  was  speaking  still 
more  earnestly. 

*'  You  will  not  tell  me  that  I  have  been  indulging 
in  a  false  hope ;  all  these  months  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  closer  to  you.  My  life  has  not  been, 
a  happy  one  ;  I  have  had  my  troubles,  like  other 
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■men  ;  but  if  you  can  care  for  me  enough  to  be  my 
wife,  I  shall  think  myself  blessed." 

Again  the  eddying  circles  of  brightness  before 
fier  eyes,  and  an  audible  throbbing  at  her  heart ; 
and  then  the  calmness  of  an  assured  and  wonderful 
happiness. 

"  Can  it  be  really  true  ?  " — those  were  her  first 
words.  "  You  have  made  me  so  happy,"  she  added 
simply ;  and  the  next  moment  Felix,  still  holding 
her  hand,  drew  her  from  the  seat,  and  then  they 
paced  slowly  away  from  the  houses,  with  the 
setting  sun  behind  them. 

"  It  is  November ;  it  was  wrong  to  let  you  sit.  I 
must  take  care  of  you  now  ;  you  have  never  had 
any  one  to  take  proper  care  of  you  yet,  you  poor 
child.  Violet,  you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — that 
I  shall  try  to  make  you  happy.  You  will  not 
refuse  to  wear  my  ring  now  .''  " 

Was  it  likely  she  would  refuse  ?  There  was  no 
one  in  sight ;  they  had  the  wide  green  park  to 
themselves,  and  at  his  bidding  she  drew  off  her 
grey  glove,  and  let  him  place  the  ring  on  her 
finger. 

"  Now  you  are  mine,"  was  all  he  said  for  a  few 
minutes;  but  when  he  looked  at  her  again,  the 
sight  of  her  sweet  face,  with  its  shy  happiness, 
seemed  to  move  him  too  strongly. 
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"  Dear  Violet,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  there  is 
something  I  must  not  hide  from  you,  for  above  all 
things  we  will  be  absolutely  true  to  each  other.. 
I  think  I  loved  you  first  because  you  reminded 
me  of  one  whom  I  loved  and  lost.  Some  day 
you  must  let  me  tell  you  about  Gabrlelle,  for 
it  is  to  her  I  owe  anything  that  there  may  be 
good  about  me.  She  was  an  angel  of  good- 
ness, and  she  has  gone  back  to  her  native 
heaven." 

This  noble  frankness  touched  her  to  the  heart. 
Violet  had  not  been  all  these  years  in  Felix: 
Hamerton's  society  without  becoming  aware  of  a 
deep  underlying  sadness  beneath  his  seeming, 
cheerfulness,  and  she  had  often  wondered  what 
was  the  cause  of  his  secret  melancholy. 

The  knowledge  that  she  was  not  his  first  love 
was  no  shock  to  her,  and  could  not  stir  the  surface 
of  her  full  content.  The  man  whom  she  honoured 
above  all  other  men  had  offered  her  his  love,  and 
had  plighted  his  troth  to  her ;  no  sadness  in  the 
past,  no  pale  disturbing  ghost,  could  trouble  her 
happiness. 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this,"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  him  with  earnest  candour  in  her  eyes. 
"  I  shall  value  your  confidence  very  highly ; 
I    always   fancied    that   you  had    known   trouble. 
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Gabrlelle,   did   you   say?    that  is   not  an   English 
name.     May  I  hear  about  her  now  ?  " 

"No,  dear" — pressing  her  hand  ;  "it  is  too  long, 
a  story,  and  we  will  keep  it  for  another  time.  To- 
day there  must  be  no  sadness,  no  shadows  from 
the  past,  to  trouble  our  happiness.  It  is  a  double 
anniversary,  the  day  of  your  birth,  Violet,  and  the 
day  of  our  engagement." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Violet,  dreamily. 

The  sunshine  had  faded  now,  and  a  faint  white 
mist  was  rising  from  the  ground.  It  had  grown 
chill  and  grey,  and  they  were  lighting  the  lamps- 
in  Exhibition  Road,  but  no  day  had  ever  seemed 
so  beautiful  to  her.  When  she  woke  that  morning,, 
how  was  she  to  guess  that  this  great  gift  was  to- 
come  to  her  .^  that  the  loneliness  of  her  life  was 
over  .^ 

*'  It  is  growing  dark,"  observed  Felix.  "'  Mrs. 
Wyndham  will  have  returned  and  will  be  won- 
dering at  your  absence.  She  is  my  dearest 
friend,  Violet,  my  dearest  but  one  now,  and  you 
will  let  me  tell  her  about  this." 

"  Of  course  you  may  tell  her.  Dear  Constance  ! 
she  is  my  friend  too."  And  then,  in  that  silence- 
which  is  so  eloquent  between  two  lovers,  they 
crossed  the  road  opposite  the  large  corner  white- 
house  where  the  Wyndhams  lived. 
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Constance  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
great  standard  lamps  were  still  unlighted,  but  the 
firelight  made  a  circle  of  brightness  round  the 
little  tea-table.  As  Violet  drew  back  the  curtain, 
with  Felix  in  the  shadow  behind  her,  Constance, 
thinking  she  was  alone,  accosted  her  with  playful 
reproach. 

"  Oh,  Vi,  you  naughty  girl,  where  have  you 
been  ?  I  have  been  dying  to  tell  you  of  my  suc- 
cessful expedition,  and  actually  Felix  has  been 
here." 

"May  we  tell  you  our  news  first,  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  ?  "  asked  Felix,  quietly  ;  and  then,  as  she  saw 
their  faces  more  plainly,  Constance  knew  in  a 
moment  what  it  was  they  had  to  tell  her. 

"  Oh,  Vi,  Vi,  is  it  really  true  ?  My  darling,  how 
glad  I  am  ! "  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  took  the  girl  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

But  when  she  held  out  her  hands  to  Felix,  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  wet ;  and  as  he  held  them  in  a 
silent  grasp,  she  said  very  sweetly — 

"  I  need  not  wish  you  happiness,  dear  Felix ;  I 
know  you  will  have  it.  If  only  Reg  could  be 
equally  fortunate  !  "  and  then,  with  a  little  laugh  of 
happiness,  "You  dear  people,  to  come  and  tell  me 
this  so  quickly  !  " 

"We  have  not  lost  much  time,  have  we.^"  returned 
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Mr.  Hamerton,  looking  at  Violet  with  a  smile 
And  then,  as  he  placed  a  chair  for  her,  he  said, 
quietly,  "Will  you  give  us  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  and  then  I  must  go  back  to  my  rooms 
to  dress  ?     Violet  will  be  glad  to  rest  a  little." 

For  his  keen  eyes  detected  signs  of  repressed 
agitation  in  the  girl's  manner.  The  very  weight 
and  intensity  of  her  happiness  oppressed  her ;  she 
was  almost  overpowered  by  Constance's  delight.. 
Felix's  ready  sympathy  understood  her  at  once. 

Never  in  her  life  had  Violet  known  the  luxury 
of  being  comprehended  without  one  word  of  ex- 
planation. During  the  next  half-hour  she  felt 
how  quietly  she  was  shielded  from  all  embarrass- 
ment or  from  any  need  of  exertion. 

When  Felix  rose  to  go,  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
hand,  "  Now  you  will  go  to  your  own  room  and 
rest,  will  you  not  ?  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  oratorio.  Mrs.  Wyndham,  I  leave  her 
in  your  charge.  Do  not  talk  to  her ;  she  has  had 
enough  talking  for  the  present." 

"  So  you  mean  to  obey  him  already,  Vi,"  ob- 
served Constance,  with  an  amused  smile,  as  Violet. 
rose  from  her  seat. 

But   the  girl    looked    at  her  a    little   wistfully. 
"  Do  not  think  me  unkind,  Constance  dear  ;  but 
he  is  right,  and  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  be  alone 
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a  little.  It  is  not  rest  I  want ;  only  to  be  by  my- 
self, and  to  try  to  realize  it." 

"My  dear  child,  do  you  think  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  feel  ?  I  will  not  be  so  selfish  as  to 
detain  you.  Let  me  come  with  you  and  see  if 
your  fire  is  burning  nicely.  Barlow  is  often  so 
careless.  I  will  not  stay  one  moment,  so  you  need 
not  be  afraid."  But,  though  the  fire  was  good, 
Constance  still  lingered  for  a  minute. 

"  Vi,  just  let  me  say  this  ;  it  will  make  me  more 
comfortable.  I  always  wanted  Reg  to  marry  you, 
but  now  I  see  I  was  wrong.  Felix  will  suit  you 
far  better  ;  he  is  cleverer  and  stronger  than  Reggie, 
though  Reg  is  the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,  but 
you  always  liked  a  man  to  be  strong." 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  is  far  too  good  for  me  ; "  and 
Violet's  lip  trembled  a  little. 

"  No,  dear,  I  cannot  allow  that ;  but,  next  to  my 
Harcourt,  Felix  is  the  noblest  man  I  know.  He 
will  be  so  good  to  you,  Violet — so  thoughtful  and 
tender.  But  there,  I  am  breaking  my  promise ;  I 
will  fly."  But  the  next  moment  she  was  back 
again.  "  Dear  Violet,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  must 
ask  one  thing.     May  I  tell  Gloden  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  Mr.  Hamerton  will  not  wish  it 
to  be  kept  a  secret." 

And  then    Constance  did  vanish.     And  Violet 
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sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  as  the  light  flashed  upon 
the  diamonds,  a  moved,  humble  look  came  to  her 
face. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  this  happiness,"  she  said  to 
"herself  "  He  is  far  above  me  in  everything  ;  but 
at  least  I  will  do  my  best  to  deserve  it.  The  very 
fact  that  he  loves  me  will  make  me  think  better  of 
myself;"  and  then  she  kissed  the  ring  softly. 
"'Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling!  your  love  gives 
me  the  right  to  call  you  that  now." 

An  hour  later  Gloden  arrived.  She  took  off 
her  hat  and  cloak  and  went  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  after  a  few  minutes  Constance  came  to 
her.  She  had  been  talking  to  her  husband,  and 
had  only  just  finished  dressing. 

She  had  never  before  seen  Gloden  dressed  for 
the  evening.  She  was  in  white  silk — a  relic  of  her 
past  life — and  her  neck  and  arms  gleamed  ivory 
white  through  the  rich  falling  lace ;  the  total 
absence  of  ornament  only  made  her  appearance 
still  more  striking,  and  for  the  first  time  Constance 
really  admired  her.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly attractive  in  the  slight,  graceful  figure,  and 
the  small  beautifully  shaped  head  with  its  soft 
brown  hair. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  cold  ?  "  she  asked  kindly. 
""  You  are  looking  remarkably  well,  better  than  I 
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have  ever  seen  you  ;  but  you  want  colour.  Shall 
I  go  down  and  pick  you  some  of  those  dark  red 
chrysanthemums  ?  Yes ;  I  remember  how  well 
they  suited  you  before." 

But  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  Gloderk 
caught  her  hands.  "No,  no,  thank  you  all  the 
same,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ;  but  I  should  prefer  to 
wear  no  flowers  to-night.  I  am  sorry  if  my  plain- 
ness offends  your  eyes." 

But  Constance  vehemently  protested  against 
this.  "  My  dear,  you  are  looking  perfectly  charm- 
ing. You  and  Violet  will  make  excellent  foils  to 
each  other.  She  is  to  wear  black  gauze — Violet 
always  looks  so  well  in  black — and  I  have 
arranged  some  stephanotis  and  maidenhair  as  a 
relief.  I  have  insisted  that  she  should  wear  her 
pearls  too,  for  of  course  this  is  a  grand  occasion." 

But  here  Mrs.  Wyndham  found  herself  checked 
in  her  intended  disclosure.  Ninian  had  come  in 
to  say  good  night,  and  Rex  followed  him,  and  the 
next  moment  Felix  and  Mr.  Wyndham  entered 
together. 

Felix  threw  a  quick  glance  round  the  room 
before  he  spoke  to  Gloden.  As  usual,  she  was 
pleased  to  see  him  ;  but  she  did  not  notice  any 
difference  in  his  manner,  not  even  when  Violet 
entered. 
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The  quiet  had  done  Violet  good.  She  had  no 
longer  that  painfully  oppressed  feeling.  She 
could  smile  now  in  answer  to  Felix's  quiet  greet- 
ing, but  no  one  watching  them  closely  would 
have  known  that  these  two  were  recently  affianced 
lovers.  Felix  talked  on  still  to  Gloden,  while 
Violet  gave  her  attention  to  Mr.  Wyndham. 
Nevertheless  Felix  had  taken  in  every  detail — the 
calm  sweet  face,  and  the  pearls  that  scarcely 
showed  against  the  round  white  throat,  and  he  did 
not  lose  one  of  her  words. 

At  dinner  she  sat  beside  him,  and  now  and 
then  they  would  exchange  a  few  remarks  together  ; 
but  Gloden,  sitting  opposite  them,  never  suspected 
that  anything  unusual  had  happened.  She  only 
thought  Violet  was  looking  very  pretty  and  happy. 

Constance  found  no  opportunity  to  impart  her 
news  to  Gloden  until  the  oratorio  was  half  over. 
Violet  had  gone  to  the  back  of  the  box  a  moment 
to  speak  to  Felix,  and  had  left  her  seat  beside 
Gloden  vacant.     Mrs.  Wyndham  took  it. 

"  Gloden,"  she  whispered,  "  I  have  been  wanting 
all  the  evening  to  tell  you  something.  It  seems 
unkind  that  you  should  not  share  our  happiness, 
and  Violet  said  that  I  might  tell  you." 

It  had  fallen,  then,  the  sword  of  Damocles. 
For  one  moment  Gloden  drew  a  hard  breath  that 
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seemed  to  pain  her.  Then  she  looked  at  Mrs, 
Wyndham  quite  calmly.  Had  she  not  for  months 
prepared  herself  for  this  ? 

"  I  know  your  news,  dear  Mrs.  Wyndham,"  she 
returned  quietly.  "  It  is  very  good  news  indeed, 
I  thought  Violet  looked  very  happy  to-night,  and 
of  course  this  is  the  reason.  I  must  wish  her 
joy  ;  "  but — bringing  it  out  bravely — "  I  wonder 
Mr.  Lorimer  is  not  here." 

"He  is  coming  up  next  week,"  returned  Con- 
stance, placidly.  She  was  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  this  mention  of  Reginald  ;  she  only 
wished  he  were  here  to  share  their  pleasure,  and 
thought  it  nice  that  Gloden  should  remember  him. 
*'  I  wanted  him  to  bring  Violet  up — it  would  have 
been  so  much  pleasanter  for  them  both ;  but  he 
could  not  leave  just  then.  Something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  Slaters  at  the  Fiveacres  Farm,, 
and  Reggie  said  he  must  stop  and  see  them 
through  their  troubles.  Oh,  here  comes  Violet 
back !  I  must  give  up  my  seat  now ; "  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  moved  tranquilly  away,  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  Gloden's  mistake. 

Gloden's  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  and  she  felt 
as  though  her  teeth  chattered  a  little.  Neverthe- 
less, she  played  her  part  well. 

"  Dear  Violet,"   she  whispered,  "  I    cannot   say 
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much  now,  but  I  wish  you  every  happiness  from 
my  heart.  You  both  deserve  to  be  happy.  Will 
you  tell  him  so  from  me  .-* " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it  ;  but  you  might  con- 
gratulate him  yourself.  May  I  come  and  see  you 
one  day,  if  you  are  not  too  busy  ? "  And  then 
hastily,  as  she  felt  Felix  take  his  place  behind  her, 
"  Is  not  this  music  lovely  ?  Ah  !  Mdlle.  Ferber  is 
going  to  sing  the  solo.  We  must  not  lose  a  note 
of  this." 

Violet  was  soon  happily  absorbed  in  the  music, 
which  seemed  to  blend  so  exquisitely  with  her 
new  joy ;  but  the  sweet  high  notes  fell  flatly  on 
Gloden's  ear,  and  the  melodious  trills,  which  they 
said  afterwards  resembled  bird  notes,  sounded  like 
mocking  discord  to  her.  It  had  come,  then  ;  the 
blow  had  fallen.  Good-bye  to  hope,  to  love. 
Henceforth  life  would  mean  nothing  but  duty. 

Years  afterwards  she  remembered  that  evening, 
and  the  miserable  blank  feeling  that  had  crept 
over  her  as  she  sat  beside  Violet.  How  well  she 
recalled  every  incident !  Some  one  from  a  box 
near  had  cried,  "  Bravo  !  "  softly,  as  the  pure  liquid 
notes  floated  through  the  hall,  and  Violet  had 
leant  back  in  her  seat  smiling.  The  next  moment 
Felix's  dark  face  was  very  near  hers,  and  he  whis- 
pered something  in  her  ear ;   but  Gloden,  wrapt 
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in  her  own  Nessus-like  shirt  of  wretchedness,  never 
noticed  Violet's  expression,  though  she  remem- 
bered it  afterwards  with  stupid  wonder.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Hamerton  was  speaking  to  her  of  Reginald. 

Of  Reginald Stop  ;  she  must  never  call  him 

that,  even  to  herself;  he  must  be  Mr.  Lorimer. 
"  1  am  sure  he  is  fond  of  you,  Antelope.  He  thinks 
ever  so  much  of  anything  you  say."  Tut !  why  did 
that  silly  boyish  speech  come  to  her  mind  now  t 

But  these  recollections  were  not  to  be  banished. 
The  solo  had  closed,  and  the  choir  had  burst  into 
a  wild  pathetic  refrain.  What  words  were  those 
blending  with  the  singers'  voices  ? 

"  Kindness !  You  are  using  the  wrong  word. 
There  can  be  no  kindness  in  my  dealings  with  you. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  would  not  do 
for  your  comfort.  You  know  that  well  enough  by 
this  time,  Gloden." 

Did  she  know  it  ?  Reginald's  future  wife  was 
sitting  there  beside  her,  with  that  soft,  satisfied 
smile  on  her  face. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CROSS   QUESTIONS   AND   CROOKED   ANSWERS. 


"So  grave,  so  wondering,  so  content, 
As  one  new  waked  to  conscious  life, 
Whose  sudden  joy  with  fear  is  blent." 

Jean  Ingelow. 


HAT  night  Gloden  fought  the  hardest  battle 
that  poor  human  nature  can  fight,  for  the 
enemy  of  her  peace  lurked  in  her  own  bosom. 
The  very  strength  and  force  of  her  character 
•added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict.  Like  all 
young  creatures,  she  craved  for  personal  happiness, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  dislodge  the  demon  of 
selfishness  and  discontent.  Gloden  was  in  no 
measure  meek  and  submissive  by  temperament. 
She  took  her  troubles  hardly.  She  had  pined  in 
proud  misery  during  her  first  few  months  in  Gran- 
tham, and  it  was  not  until  her  anguish  at  Harvey's 
danger  broke  down  the  barriers  of  her  chill  reserve 
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that  the  softening  influences  of  discipline  fulfilled 
their  needed  work. 

"I  was  ever  a  rebel,"  she  would  say  to  herself 
sadly,  for  she  never  deceived  herself  on  the  subject 
of  her  faults.  "  When  trouble  came,  I  fought  it  as 
though  it  were  a  personal  adversary.  I  am  afraid 
I  was  what  the  Bible  would  call  very  stiffnecked." 

But,  despite  her  seeming  coldness,  Gloden's  nature 
was  intense  ;  when  she  cared  for  any  one,  no 
change  was  possible  to  her.  The  tenacity  of  her 
affections  equalled  their  strength.  Her  friendship 
for  the  young  squire  of  Silcote  had  insensibly 
merged  into  love,  and  no  effort,  no  force  of  reason- 
ing, had  weakened  the  vivid  impress  of  his  in- 
dividuality and  the  magnetic  attraction  of  his 
affection.  Even  when  she  made  the  fatal  mistake 
in  regarding  it  as  a  thoughtless  flirtation  on  his 
part,  she  was  incapable  of  any  lasting  resentment. 

She  was  always  excusing  him  in  her  own  mind. 
She  had  been  weak  and  credulous.  Was  it  likely 
that  a  man  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  position  could  seriously 
be  in  love  with  Reuben  Carrick's  niece  ?  The  young 
heiress  of  the  Gate  House  would  be  a  fitter  mate 
for  him.  He  had  done  her  no  wrong — that  is,  no- 
intentional  wrong ;  for 

"  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  want  of  heart  \ " 
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and  it  had  just  been  want  of  thought  on  Regi- 
nald's part.  Young  men,  even  the  best  of  them, 
were  so  heedless  of  their  looks  and  words.  Her 
father  had  often  told  her  so.  And  Mr.  Lorimer's 
kind  nature  predisposed  him  to  say  pleasant  things.. 
It  was  she  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  The 
sentry  of  prudence  had  played  her  false,  and  that 
most  artful  and  dangerous  of  all  enemies  had. 
taken  possession  of  the  unguarded  citadel. 

But  Gloden's  good  angel  did  not  forsake  her 
that  night,  and  before  long  she  was  breathing  a. 
humble  petition  that  the  grace  of  selflessness  might 
be  vouchsafed  her.  "  Let  me  be  able  to  rejoice 
in  the  happiness  of  others  without  demanding, 
my  share  continually ;  help  me  not  to  love  him 
less — that  would  be  impossible — but  to  love  him. 
more  worthily."  And  when  Gloden  had  attained. 
to  this  prayer  the  victory  was  hers. 

For  there  are  bloodless  battles  fought,  watched 
by  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  with  breathless  and 
undying  interest — fierce  conflicts  that  leave  their 
scar  on  the  soul  for  evermore.  These  are  the 
marks  of  victory — wounds  by  which  the  faithful 
soldier  will  be  known  in  the  other  world.  Here  he 
may  have  suffered  and  fallen  ;  the  host  of  the  alien 
may  have  routed  and  driven  him  from  the  field 
again  and  again,  but  he  would  not  yield  himself 
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up  as  a  prisoner.  No  ;  battered,  bleeding,  disarmed, 
he  has  again  returned  to  the  charge,  "  faint,  yet 
pursuing." 

Gloden  remembered,  when  she  was  in  the  cab 
the  previous  night,  that  she  had  never  appointed 
an  afternoon  for  Violet  to  come  and  see  her.  She 
had  driven  off  straight  home  from  the  Albert  Hall, 
.and  had  found  no  further  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her. 

But  the  following  evening  she  received  a  little 
note  from  Violet,  fixing  the  next  afternoon  for  her 
visit.  The  last  passage  in  her  letter  rather  puzzled 
-Gloden.  "  Mr.  Hamerton  will  fetch  me  on  his 
way  to  Hyde  Park  Gate.  He  dines  here  every 
•evening ;  Constance  insists  on  it,  as  I  shall  not  be 
iong  in  town." 

**  How  strange,"  she  thought,  "  that  Violet  should 
care  to  see  Mr.  Hamerton  so  often ! "  But  she 
.supposed  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  intimate  friend  was 
hers  too.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  receive  him  in 
her  lodgings,  for  she  liked  him,  and  always  found 
liis  conversation  so  interesting. 

She  was  secretly  dreading  the  interview  with 
Violet,  but  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
^behave  as  well  as  possible.  Violet  should  not 
complain  of  any  lack  of  sympathy ;  she  would 
•enter  into  all  her  plans  for  the  future.     "  I    will 
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not  think  of  myself  at  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
the  hour  approached  for  Violet's  visit  "  I  will 
try  and  forget  for  one  afternoon  that  there  is  such 
a  person  as  Gloden  Carrick  ;  if  I  once  remember 
my  own  existence  I  shall  be  lost." 

It  was  rather  a  strange  resolution,  but  Gloden 
acted  up  to  it.  When  Mrs.  Wyndham  drove  up 
to  the  door  and  deposited  Violet,  Gloden  received, 
her  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  spare  me  a  whole  after- 
noon when  you  are  only  going  to  stay  a  week  in 
town,"  she  said,  kissing  her  ;  and  then,  when  Violet- 
had  thrown  off  her  wraps  and  had  established  her- 
self cosily  by  the  fire,  she  made  a  little  speech  that 
she  had  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  but  she 
was  standing  behind  Violet  as  she  spoke.  "  Dear 
Violet,"  she  said,  "  I  said  hardly  anything  to  you 
the  other  night,  but  it  was  not  because  your  news 
surprised  me ;  I  have  been  prepared  for  it  a  long 
time.  I  was  sure — oh  yes,  I  was  quite  sure — that 
he  cared  for  you,  and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  both 
be  very  happy." 

Violet  found  this  speech  a  little  perplexing. 
"What  can  you  mean,  Gloden  .? "  she  asked,  in  a 
surprised  voice.  "  How  could  you  be  sure  when  I 
had  no  idea  of  it  myself.''  Even  Constance  did  not 
venture  to  believe  it     Do  you  know  " — dropping 
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'her  voice — "  when  he  first  spoke  to  me  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  no  breath  with  which  to  answer  him ; 
it  seemed  such  a  miracle  to  me  that  he  could  really 
love  me." 

"Then  you  were  very  blind,"  returned  Gloden, 
with  a  forced  smile,  "  or  else  you  were  too  humble. 
As  for  Mrs.  Wyndham's  incredulity,  you  are 
making  a  mistake  there.  It  was  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart ;  she  has  often  told  me  so." 

*'  You  don't  mean  it !  "  and  Violet  blushed  with 
pleasure.  "  I  had  no  idea  of  that ;  I  thought 
-every  one  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  I  was. 
'You  know  how  quiet  he  is,  Gloden — so  much 
'graver  and  deeper  in  feeling  than  other  men  of  his 
age ;  so,  although  he  was  very  good  to  me,  and 
■paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention,  I  never  dreamt 
it  was  anything  but  friendship.  You  know  how 
many  years  we  have  known  each  other." 

*'  Of  course,  you  were  old  playfellows." 

*'  Well,  no,  not  exactly  that ;  but  I  was  hardly 
•grown  up  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  But 
•until  Reginald's  marriage  we  saw  a  great  deal  of 
each  other ;  he  was  always  coming  down  to  the 
Hall." 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  and  then  you  were  such  close 
^neighbours." 

"That  was  just   it;  we  were  always  meeting 
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■either  at  Silcote  or  at  the  Gate  House.  Dear 
mother  liked  him  so  much  ;  it  is  such  happiness 
for  me  to  know  that  now.  She  liked  them  both, 
but  Reginald  was  really  her  favourite.  He  was  so 
bright,  and  mother  loved  brightness." 

**  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  you  call  him 
grave  just  now,"  observed  Gloden,  who  had  been 
struck  by  a  certain  incongruity  in  Violet's  speech ; 
*'  he  seems  so  wonderfully  light-hearted  in  spite  of 
his  troubles." 

"  Oh,  I  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Hamerton,  not 
Reginald.  Have  you  not  got  a  little  mixed  ?  Do 
you  know,  Gloden,  I  rather  prefer  a  man  to  be 
grave.  Of  course  Reginald  is  delightful,  and  I 
am  very  fond  of  my  old  playmate,  but  he  would 
never  have  come  up  to  my  ideal.  He  seems  to  me 
a  little  lacking  in  strength  of  purpose,  and  in  my 
opinion  a  man  ought  to  be  strong." 

"What  a  pity!"  and  Gloden's  tone  was  so 
tragical  that  Violet  laughed  ;  but  if  only  she  could 
have  read  Gloden's  thoughts  !  Gloden  felt  herself 
disappointed,  almost  hurt,  with  Violet.  There 
must  be  something  defective  in  her  love,  or  she 
would  never  have  spoken  of  Reginald's  faults  to 
her.  There  was  a  want  of  reticence,  a  freedom  of 
speech,  that  troubled  her.  "  Fond  of  her  old  play- 
mate ; "  how  could  she  speak  of  her  future  husband 
in  that  light  way  ? 
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What  if  Mr.  Lorimer  were  wanting  in  strength 
of  purpose  ?  should  not  his  faults  be  sacred  to  his. 
fiancee?  There  might  be  motes  in  the  sunshine, 
but  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  point  them  out. 

In  Violet's  place  she  would  not  have  allowed 
that  her  lover  was  lacking  in  any  virtue.  The 
woman  who  loved  Reginald  Lorimer  would  never 
have  admitted  that  he  was  not  her  ideal ;  but 
Violet  seemed  quite  unaware  that  she  deserved 
censure. 

"  That  is  why  I  am  so  happy,"  she  went  on, 
*'  though  I  have  never  deserved  such  happiness. 
The  man  who  I  am  to  marry  is  all  and  more  than 
all  that  I  can  wish  him  to  be.  He  is  above  me  in 
everything.  And  oh,  how  I  rejoice  to  think  that  I 
shall  always  be  able  to  look  up  to  him,  and  that 
he  will  never  disappoint  me  !  " 

This  speech  so  utterly  contradicted  the  last  that 
Gloden  could  only  look  at  her  in  mute  surprise  ; 
but  Violet  went  on  calmly. 

"  He  always  seemed  apart  from  other  men — 
more  thoughtful,  and  more  in  earnest ;  but  I  never 
really  knew  what  he  was  until  we  were  engaged, 
and  he  could  speak  to  me  more  openly  of  his 
feelings.  Oh,  Gloden,  if  you  only  knew  the 
happiness  of  being  able  to  reverence  the  man 
whom  one  loves  !  " 
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"  And  yet  you  could  tell  me  of  his  faults  " — a 
little  dryly. 

"  Faults  !  "  and  then  Violet  blushed,  and  laughed 
again.  *'  Oh,  Gloden,  you  must  not  think  me  too 
silly,  but  I  have  not  discovered  a  single  fault  yet. 
Felix — he  wishes  me  to  call  him  that — seems  simply 
perfect  to  me."  Then  she  became  aware  that 
Gloden's  eyes  had  widened  with  excessive  surprise. 

"  Violet  dear,  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude,  but  why 
do  you  talk  so  much  about  Mr.  Hamerton  ?  You 
say  so  much  more  about  him  than  Mr.  Lorimer, 
and  that  seems  so  strange." 

It  was  Violet's  turn  to  be  amazed  now. 

"Strange  to  talk  of  the  man  to  whom  I  am 
engaged  ! "  she  exclaimed,  unable  to  believe  her 
ears.  "There  is  no  reason  for  me  to  speak  of 
Reginald  ;  he  is  nothing  to  me  now." 

Then  for  one  moment  Gloden  turned  so  giddy 
that  she  could  not  see  Violet's  face ;  but  the  next 
minute  she  was  speaking  almost  angrily. 

"  What  does  this  absurd  misunderstanding 
mean  }  I  was  told — at  least,  I  understood  that 
you  and  Mr.  Lorimer  were  engaged.  Will  you 
deny  this  to  my  face  ?  " 

Then  Violet  broke  into  a  merry  laugh.  "  My 
dear  child,  whoever  has  put  such  a  notion  into  your 
head  ?    Years  ago,  before  Reginald  was  married,  we 
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had  a  sort  of  kindness  for  each  other,  but  on  his 
side  it  was  mere  '  lad's  love.'  No,  Gloden  dear  ;  I 
am  engaged  to  Mr.  Hamerton.  Have  I  not  just  told 
you  that  I  have  found  my  ideal  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Violet,  what  a  mistake  !  But  "—here  the 
tears  rushed  so  to  Gloden's  eyes,  and  she  was  so 
agitated,  that  she  could  hardly  speak — **how  could 
I  help  believing  it  when  your  own  mother  told  me?'^ 
And  then  she  recounted  her  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Winter. 

Violet  was  perplexed,  as  well  as  a  little  shocked. 
*'  Poor  dear  mother  !  what  could  she  have  meant  ? 
I  must  ask  Cousin  Tess  when  I  go  home.  Perhaps 
her  wish  was  father  to  her  thought ;  but  it  was 
not  like  her  to  say  anything  that  was  not  strictly 
true.  I  can  admit  now  that  your  mistake  was 
natural.  But  how  we  have  been  playing  at  cross- 
purposes  for  this  last  half-hour !  " 

"  Please  do  not  speak  of  this  to  any  one  but  Miss 
Wentworth,"  interposed  Gloden,  hurriedly ;  "  I 
mean  I  should  not  like  Mr.  Hamerton  to  hear  of 
my  stupid  mistake." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  not  tell  him  ;  but  I 
really  cannot  keep  it  from  Constance.  You  will 
not  begrudge  us  a  good  laugh  over  it,  Gloden." 

"  I  will  begrudge  you  nothing,"  returned  Gloden,. 
with  deep  feeling.      Some  strange  happiness  was- 
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fluttering  at  her  heart.  He  was  free  ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  sin  to  think  of  him  ;  no  other  woman 
claimed  him.  Gloden's  eyes  were  bright  with  the 
kindling  of  a  new  hope ;  what  if  after  all  he  had 
really  cared  for  her  ? 

Gloden  Carrick's  personality  was  no  longer 
thrust  into  the  background,  to  shiver  discon- 
solately like  some  beggar  child  at  a  feast  ;  there 
was  no  effort  needed  now  to  rejoice  with  Violet  in 
her  new-found  happiness. 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  this,"  she  continued ;  "  I 
always  imagined  that  Mr.  Hamerton  was  not  a 
marrying  man.  But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing — that 
his  wife  will  be  a  happy  woman." 

Then  Violet  gave  her  a  grateful  kiss.  *'  I  am 
almost  afraid  of  my  own  happiness,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Gloden,  there  is  one  thing  that 
pleases  me  excessively.  You  know  I  never  cared 
about  being  so  rich.  I  was  almost  sorry  when 
Uncle  Rupert  left  us  all  that  money ;  but  Con- 
stance was  talking  about  it  yesterday.  She  said 
how  useful  my  money  would  be  to  Felix,  because 
he  would  be  able  to  go  into  Parliament,  and  she 
knew  how  much  he  desired  that.  So  when  we 
were  talking  together  in  the  evening,  I  repeated 
Constance's  words,  and  at  first  he  seemed  rather 
taken  aback,  for  he  had  hardly  recognized  that  I 
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was  so  rich,  and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Uncle 
Rupert's  money.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  quite 
pleased  at  first ;  and  then  he  looked  at  me  with 
that  quiet  humorous  smile  he  has  sometimes,  and 
said,  *  I  have  always  given  heiresses  a  wide  berth. 
I  wish  you  were  not  quite  so  heavily  weighted, 
Violet,  but  I  suppose  I  must  take  you  and  your 
responsibilities  together;'  and  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
his  manner,  that  he  did  regard  my  money  as  an 
added  responsibility.  Is  that  not  different  from 
other  men  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lorimer  is  mercenary  either" 
— Gloden  felt  herself  constrained  to  say  that. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  ;  he  would  have  married  Lady 
Car  just  the  same  without  her  fortune;  but,  Gloden, 
I  soon  talked  Felix  into  a  happier  state  of  mind. 
We  have  already  arranged  things.  We  are  to  be 
married  in  the  spring,  and  the  Gate  House  will  be 
our  country  house,  but  we  shall  have  to  live  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  town.  I  could  not  have 
borne  to  have  parted  with  the  dear  old  Gate 
House,  but  Felix  says  there  is  no  need  to  do  so, 
and  that  no  country  house  could  please  him  half 
so  well.  And  he  says  that  Cousin  Tess  is  to  con- 
sider it  still  as  her  home  ;  but  do  you  know " 
— in  rather  a  sad  voice — "  I  fear  she  will  not  be 
with  us  long,  and  for  her  sake  we  must  not  wish 
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to  keep  her,  for  the  doctor  says  longer  life  will 
only  mean  increased  suffering." 

They  talked  a  little  more  about  Miss  Went- 
worth,  and  then  Gloden  gave  Violet  an  account 
of  Winifred's  visit ;  and  then  it  grew  dusk,  and 
Mrs.  Drake  brought  in  the  tea-things  and  lighted 
the  lamp. 

"  How  deliciously  cosy  this  is  !  "  observed  Violet, 
glancing  round  the  snug  little  room.  "  Will  it  not . 
be  nice  to  pay  you  frequent  visits,  and  take  you 
for  drives  ?  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  help  me 
with  my  musical  parties.  It  is  so  delightful  to 
think  I  shall  have  you  and  Constance  near  me;" 
and  then  she  stopped  and  listened  a  little  breath- 
lessly, as  a  knock  sounded  at  the  street  door. 

"  That  must  be  Mr.  Hamerton ! "  exclaimed 
Gloden,  regretfully,  "  and  he  will  take  you  away." 

But  it  proved  that  Mr.  Hamerton  was  in  no 
great  hurry ;  he  seemed  quite  disposed  to  linger 
for  a  chat.  Gloden  gave  him  some  tea,  and  he 
drew  his  chair  beside  Violet,  and  seemed  very 
happy.  He  questioned  Gloden  about  her  work  with 
friendly  interest,  and  by-and-by,  at  his  entreaty, 
she  took  her  violin  out  of  her  case  and  played  it 
to  them.  There  was  a  quiet,  satisfied  look  on 
Felix's  dark  face  as  he  listened.  Happiness  was 
late  in  coming  to  him  ;  he  had  waited  for  his  good 
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things,  but  now  the  hour  of  his  reward  had  come. 
What  was  that  solemn  dirge-Hke  music  that  Miss 
Carrick  was  playing?  Where  had  he  heard  it? 
Oh,  he  remembered  now !  It  w^as  in  the  little 
chapel  in  the  Swiss  valley.  It  was  a  mass  that 
they  played  there  often  ;  it  brought  back  to  his 
mind  another  scene. 

A  little  glade  with  an  arch  of  meeting  branches, 
and,  standing  under  a  ladder  of  sunbeams,  a  slim 
young  creature  in  white,  with  dark  steadfast  eyes, 
and  her  hands  full  of  flowers. 

Another  scene  rose  before  him.  They  were  in 
the  corridor  now ;  he  could  see  the  rough  carving 
of  the  balustrades  in  the  moonlight.  A  young 
voice  was  speaking  to  him.  "  I  shall  pray  for 
monsieur  that  le  bon  Dieu  may  give  him  his 
heart's  desire."  "  My  heart's  desire  !  Oh,  Gabrielle, 
dear  angel  of  purity  and  gentleness,  who  would 
have  thought  that  time  could  have  brought  me 
such  consolation  ?  "  and  then,  with  sudden  impulse, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  Violet's. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  loving  smile,  as  though 
she  read  his  unspoken  thought,  and  he  could  feel 
his  pressure  returned.  Later  on,  as  they  walked 
down  the  quiet  street,  he  said  to  her — 

"  Violet,  I  was  thinking  of  Gabrielle  de  Brienne 
just  now.     The    mass   that    Miss    Carrick   played 
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I  first  heard  in  the  little  chapel  where  I  so  often 
went  in  hope  of  seeing  her.  Sweet  soul !  she 
promised  to  pray  for  me  that  I  should  have  my 
heart's  desire,  and,  Violet  darling,  I  think  le  bon 
Dieu  must  have  answered  that  prayer." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SISTER   death"   comes  AGAIN   TO   THE 
GATE    HOUSE. 

"  All  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised. 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
One  after  another  lift  their  frowning  masks, 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God." 

Lowell. 


OR  some  days  after  Violet's  visit  Gloden  felt 
tranquil  and   happy ;   then   came   the   in- 
evitable reaction. 

If  it  were  true  that  she  had  no  rival  in  Violet,, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  inexplicable  change 
that  she  had  noticed  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  manner? 

He  had  parted  from  her  with  the  close,  lingering 
handclasp  that  is  so  mutely  eloquent,  and  with 
looks  that  told  her  all  too  plainly  how  hard  it  was 
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for  him  to  leave  her.  And  yet  when  they  had 
met  again,  after  an  absence  of  months,  he  had 
accosted  her  with  the  chill  courtesy  that  one  would 
extend  to  a  mere  acquaintance. 

True,  he  had  owned  to  her  quite  frankly  during- 
their  walks  together  that  he  had  been  hurt  by 
her  want  of  confidence,  but  no  such  slight  mis- 
understanding could  account  for  the  invisible  yet 
solid  barrier  that  had  been  so  suddenly  built  up 
between  them. 

She  felt,  with  an  unreasoning  sense  of  wretched- 
ness, that  something  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this 
mystery  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  fathom. 

Oh,  if  she  could  only  see  him  again !  He  was 
coming  up  to  London  in  a  week's  time,  and  then 
perhaps  they  would  meet.  As  the  days  went  on 
she  found  it  difficult  to  control  her  restlessness. 
When  Sunday  arrived,  she  went  as  usual  to  Hyde 
Park  Gate,  but  to  her  disappointment  she  found 
two  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  sisters  were  staying  in  the 
house,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  any 
private  chat  with  Mrs.  Wyndham.  Gloden  longed 
vainly  to  hear  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  mentioned. 
For  once  in  her  life  Constance  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  brother,  but  she  talked  a  good  deal 
of  Violet.  She  had  been  summoned  home  rather 
suddenly.    There  had  been  a  return  of  Mi>s  Went- 
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worth's  malady,  and  she  was  in  great  danger.  Mr. 
Hamerton  had  taken  her  down,  and  had  stayed 
one  night  at  the  Hall,  and  he  had  gone  down 
again  the  previous  evening. 

"  Felix  is  so  tender-hearted,"  went  on  Constance, 
"he  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  Violet  being  left 
alone  at  such  a  time.  Poor  dear  Vi !  how  new  it 
must  be  for  her  to  be  the  object  of  such  care  and 
consideration ! " 

Gloden  perplexed  herself  sorely  over  Mrs. 
Wyndham's  silence,  but  she  comforted  herself 
with  thinking  that  perhaps  Mr.  Lorimer  had  put 
off  his  visit.  In  another  three  weeks  she  and 
Harvey  would  be  at  Grantham,  and  perhaps  they 
•would  meet  then.  Harvey  would  be  up  at  the 
Hall  every  day,  and  she  would  hear  all  about  their 
'doings. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  when  she  went  to 
Hyde  Park  Gate  she  found  Mrs.  Wyndham  in  the 
.morning  room — a  small  snug  apartment  leading 
out  of  her  husband's  study.  She  had  taken  a 
severe  chill,  and  was  obliged  to  regard  herself  as 
an  invalid. 

She  looked  flushed  and  heavy,  and  seemed 
.rather  out  of  spirits. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said,  holding 
■  out  a  hot,  limp  hand  to  Gloden.     "  No,  don't  kiss 
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me ;  I  have  such  a  horrid  cold.  I  caught  it  wait- 
ing outside  the  Savoy  on  Thursday  ;  it  was  a  wet 
night,  but  Reggie  was  so  anxious  that  we  should 
see  that  new  piece  by  Gilbert." 

"  Is  Mr.  Lorimer  here  ? "  asked  Gloden,  in  a 
low  voice.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  more 
-quickly. 

"No;  he  left  us  yesterday.  He  has  been  up 
with  us  since  Tuesday.  Poor  dear  Reg !  it  is 
such  a  shame  that  people  will  take  advantage  of 
his  good  nature.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
5tay  at  home  after  all,  and  we  had  promised  to 
spend  Christmas  at  the  Hall,  and  now  Mr.  Glenyon 
has  carried  him  off  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean } "  But  Gloden  had  a 
sickening  prevision  of  her  answer.  It  needed  no 
words  to  tell  her  that  he  had  gone  away. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  I  thought  Violet  had  told 
you  that  Reginald  was  gone  to  Algiers  with 
Herbert  Glenyon ;  they  started  yesterday.  Reggie 
did  not  want  to  go,  but  poor  Mr.  Glenyon  is  so 
low  about  himself,  and  Reg  felt  it  would  be  cruel 
to  refuse.  He  is  Lady  Car's  cousin,  and  he  and 
Reginald  are  great  chums.  He  has  no  one  belong- 
ing to  him,  and  so  Reg  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
go.  Tottie  will  come  to  me  next  week.  I  tell 
Reg  she  is  more  my  child  than  his." 
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*'I  suppose  they  will  be  away  all  the  winter?'* 
How  did  Gloden  manage  to  speak  in  that  indif- 
ferent tone  ? 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  ;  they  talk  of  going  on  to  Cairo, 
I  do  hate  to  part  with  Reg.  He  never  used  to 
be  away  like  this.  But  he  will  never  settle  down- 
unless  he  marries  again  ;  I  am  always  telling 
Harcourt  that,  and,  though  he  says  nothing,  I 
know  he  agrees  with  me.  You  will  find  me  a  bad 
companion  to-day,  Gloden.  It  always  upsets  me 
to  say  good-bye  to  Reggie." 

Gloden  tried  to  find  a  fitting  answer  to  this,  but 
no  words  came  to  her ;  but  Mrs.  Wyndham  took 
no  notice  of  her  silence. 

**  Harcourt  has  gone  down  to  see  his  mother,'* 
she  went  on,  "  so  you  may  guess  how  glad  I  am 
of  your  company.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
tiresome  cold  I  should  have  gone  with  him.  She 
is  such  a  dear  woman,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  her  ;. 
but  then,  she  always  spoils  me." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  the  Gate  House  lately  V 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  hear  constantly.  Poor  Miss  Went- 
worth  is  growing  gradually  weaker,  and  Dr.  Parry 
fears  that  she  will  not  last  long.  Felix  went  down 
again  yesterday.  He  puts  up  at  the  Hall,  and  it 
is  such  a  comfort  to  Violet  to  have  him.  She  said 
in  her  last  letter  that  he  is  a  tower  of  strength 
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to  her,  and  thinks  of  everything.  There  was  quite 
a  sensation  in  Grantham  when  they  appeared  at 
church  together.  By-the-by,  Gloden,  I  have  never 
told  you  how  amused  I  was  to  hear  of  your 
mistake.  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  Reggie.  How  he 
would  have  laughed  over  it !  " 

**  I  am  glad  you  did  not  tell  him.  One  never 
cares  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  repeated  ;  and, 
after  all,  it  was  a  very  natural  mistake.  Have 
you  not  told  me  often  how  much  you  wished  your 
brother  would  fall  in  love  with  Violet } " 

Then  Constance  had  the  grace  to  blush.  *'Yes, 
I  know  ;  but  I  see  now  that  she  and  Felix  are  far 
more  suited  to  each  other.  It  is  a  grand  match 
for  Felix,  for,  though  he  is  well  off  for  a  bachelor, 
he  would  never  be  able  to  think  of  entering  parlia- 
ment but  for  Violet's  fortune.  He  had  no  idea 
how  rich  she  was ;  but  they  will  actually  be  able 
to  keep  up  two  establishments.  Felix  wants  me 
to  help  him  in  finding  a  house  in  town,  and  I  have 
already  been  over  one  in  Inverness  Terrace  that 
I  think  will  do.  It  is  just  the  situation  that  he 
wants." 

"  It  is  rather  sad  that  Miss  Wentworth's  illness 
should  be  spoiling  things  just  now,"  observed 
Gloden.     And  to  this  Constance  agreed. 

They  talked  a  great  deal  about  Violet's  affairs, 
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and  Mrs.  Wyndham  grew  quite   cheerful  as    she 
described  the  house  in  Inverness  Terrace. 

Gloden  did  not  stay  late  that  evening.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  was  weak  and  feverish,  and  retired  to- 
bed  early ;  so  Gloden  went  alone  to  church,  and 
then  walked  home.  The  dark  wintry  sky  with  its- 
flickering  starlight  was  in  harmony  with  her  heavy 
thoughts.  She  would  hope  no  longer.  Things- 
would  never  be  put  right  between  her  and  Mr. 
Lorimer.  He  had  gone  away  again,  and  had 
made  no  effort  to  see  her,  though  he  had  been  in 
town  four  whole  days.  He  was  her  friend  no 
longer,  since  her  very  existence  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him. 

She  went  to  bed  in  this  proud,  hard  mood,  and 
woke  with  a  sense  of  heavy  weight,  as  though 
some  new  trouble  had  come  to  her.  There  was 
a  letter  from  Harvey  on  the  breakfast-table,  which 
she  opened  eagerly,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
contain  some  message  to  her  from  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"I  have  such  lots  to  tell  you,  Glow,"  it  began,  "but  what 
with  football  matches  and  cramming  for  the  exam.,  I  have  not  had 
a  moment  to  write.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  here  on  Monday.  He 
got  me  off  work,  and  we  had  a  jolly  day  together.  He  showed 
me  all  his  old  haunts,  and  gave  me  a  splendid  feed  at  the  Falcon. 
Some  of  the  fellows  were  so  envious  when  I  told  them  how  many 
courses  we  had.  And  then  he  tipped  me  two  whole  sovereigns. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  So  I  am  going  to  give  our  form 
a  tuck  out.     And  he  was  as  jolly  as  possible.     But,  Glow,  isn't 
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it  beastly  luck  for  us  he  is  going  to  Algiers  for  the  winter  with 
that  invalid  cousin  —  his  wife's  cousin,  I  mean  —  Mr.  Herbert 
Glenyon  ? 

"He  was  as  low  about  it  as  possible,  and  said  he  did  not  want 
to  go,  but  that  the  poor  fellow  was  so  depressed  and  needed  a 
companion,  and  there  was  no  one  else.  He  was  so  down,  and  so 
unlike  himself,  that  I  felt  quite  bad;  but  when  he  saw  that  he 
pretended  to  cheer  up,  and  told  me  a  lot  of  things  that  we  are 
to  do  together  in  the  Easter  holidays. 

"But  look  here,  Antelope,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Aren't  you  and  Mr.  Lorimer  good  friends  now?  For  he  scarcely 
spoke  of  you  at  all ;  and  when  I  mentioned  you,  he  was  either 
silent  or  changed  the  subject.  Just  as  I  was  walking  with  him  to 
the  station  I  asked  him  if  he  would  see  you  when  he  was  in  town,, 
but  he  said  he  thought  not,  and  would  I  give  you  his  kind  regards 
when  I  wrote.  Somehow  his  manner  bothered  me,  he  spoke  so 
stiffly,  and  it  came  into  my  head  that  you  are  not  such  good  friends 
as  you  used  to  be  ;  but  I  should  be  so  awfully  sorry  to  think  that, 
for  he  is  just  like  a  big  brother  to  me.  I  have  promised  to  write  to 
him,  and  I  am  to  tell  him  about  everything  and  everybody.  And 
he  says  I  may  ride  Brown  Peter  every  day,  if  I  like.  Did  you  ever 
know  any  one  so  awfully  kind  ?  " 

And  so  on. 

Harvey's  letter  brought  no  comfort  to  Gloden  ;. 
it  only  strengthened  her  sad  conviction  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  no  longer  cared  for  her.  Her  weekly 
letter  to  Harvey  was  already  written,  but  she  had 
left  it  open  in  case  his  should  require  answer. 
Directly  she  had  finished  her  breakfast,  she  added 
a  few  words  and  then  closed  the  envelope. 

*'  I  am  glad  that  you  and  Mr.  Lorimer  had  such  a  nice  day 
together,"  she  wrote.  *'  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  give  you  such 
a  treat.  Don't  get  things  into  your  head,  Harvey  dear.  Mr. 
Lorimer  and  I  have  not  quarrelled,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we- 
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.should  not  be  good  friends  ;  but  I  have  certainly  seen  very  little  of 
'him  lately,  and  it  would  have  been  kind  of  him  to  have  wished  me 
good-bye,  but  one  must  not  expect  too  much  of  one's  friends." 

Harvey  frowned  a  good  deal  over  this  passage 
in  his  sister's  letter  ;  boys  of  fourteen  have  toler- 
ably keen  eyes,  and  it  had  not  escaped  Harvey 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  seemed  very  fond  of  Gloden. 
'*'  He  was  always  watching  her  and  trying  to  find 
out  how  to  please  her,  and  if  he  could  only  get  me 
■to  talk  of  her  he  looked  quite  happy,"  thought  the 
boy.  "  But  the  other  day  he  was  quite  different, 
and  I  could  not  make  him  out  at  all  ;  he  seemed 
afraid  of  my  mentioning  her  name.  It  is  all  very 
-well  for  Glow  to  talk  in  that  off-hand  manner,  but 
1  know  that  something  has  gone  wrong,"  And 
Harvey  often  puzzled  over  this  problem. 

They  went  down  to  Grantham  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and,  as  the  weather  was  unusually  mild,  Harvey 
rode  Brown  Peter  most  days  of  the  week  ;  but  to 
Gloden  it  was  a  dreary  time.  She  had  taken  cold 
again,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  indoors.  Wini- 
fred was  at  her  Holiday  House,  and  Violet  was 
too  much  taken  up  to  come  to  her  often.  Miss 
Wentworth  was  slowly  dying,  and  Violet  feared  to 
be  absent  from  the  Gate  House  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two. 

Felix  always  spent  part  of  Sunday  with   her, 
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returning  to  town  late  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
these  few  hours  of  perfect  happiness  strengthened 
her  for  the  week's  dreariness. 

It  was  a  strange  dual  life  she  led.  Visions  of 
her  own  future  blended  with  those  long  hours  of 
watching  in  the  sick-room. 

As  the  end  approached,  Miss  Wentworth  seemed 
unwilling  to  have  her  out  of  her  sight.  One  after- 
noon, when  Violet  had  walked  over  to  Market 
Street  to  see  Gloden,  and  had  remained  with  her 
an  hour,  she  was  told  on  her  return  that  Miss 
Wentworth  had  seemed  very  restless,  and  had 
inquired  after  her  again  and  again. .  She  hurried 
up  to  her  room  at  once. 

"  Have  you  wanted  me,  dear  ?  Have  I  been  too 
long  away  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

Then  a  faint  smile  came  over  the  invalid's  worn 
face,  and  she  beckoned  to  the  girl  to  sit  down. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  only  my  impatience.  You  must 
not  mind  what  a  fretful  old  woman  says.  Isn't 
it  strange  that  Amy's  daughter  should  be  my 
greatest  comfort  ?  When  I  see  Amy  I  mean  to  tell 
her  so  ; "  and  as  Violet  looked  vaguely  alarmed  at 
this,  thinking  that  she  was  wandering,  she  patted 
her  hand  feebly.  "  No,  dear  ;  I  know  what  I  am 
saying,  and  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your 
mother  will  be  waiting  for  me,  as  she  used  to  be 
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waiting  when  I  had  been  a  long  time  away.  Dear 
Amy  !  I  can  see  her  smile  of  welcome  now."  She 
paused,  and  then,  looking  up  at  Violet  with  a  half- 
humorous,  half-tender  smile,  she  said,  ''Do  you 
ever  wonder  why  I  first  loved  your  mother  so 
dearly?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  because  you  were  so  sorry  for 
her  when  my  father  died  and  left  her  such  a  young 
widow." 

"  No,  dear  Vi ;  it  began  long  before  that.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  your  uncle  Philip  who  died  in 
India  before  you  were  born  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  he  was  my  mother's  favourite 
brother." 

"Yes,  and  Philip  and  I  were  to  have  been 
married.  Ah  !  you  start ;  you  have  never  heard 
that  old  story.  I  had  just  ordered  my  wedding 
dress,  when  the  news  came  that  he  had  died  of 
cholera.  The  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
berth  came  without  him.  It  was  Amy  who  broke 
the  news  to  me.  Oh,  how  good  she  was  to  me  1 
She  seemed  like  a  little  bit  of  Philip.  It  was  then 
I  began  to  love  her,  and  when  her  own  trouble 
came,  I  just  vowed  to  devote  my  life  to  her." 

"  Poor  Cousin  Tess !  I  wish  I  had  known  this 
before  ;  "  and  Violet  looked  at  her  wistfully.  The 
sunken  eyes  had  a  tender  light  in  them  ;  the  suffer- 
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ang,  grey-haired  woman  was  thinking  of  her  young 
lover. 

"  Amy  was  so  like  him,"  she  said,  as  though  to 
herself.  "  Oh,  well,  we  shall  soon  meet,  my  Philip 
and  I.  Don't  you  think  the  *  many  mansions '  mean 
that,  Violet  ?  that  in  one  of  the  heavenly  homes  we 
shall  find  our  lost  ones  again  ?  " 

Gloden  had  gone  back  to  her  work  before  the 
end  came.  As  usual  in  these  cases,  it  was  very 
sudden. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday  morning  that  she  died — 
in  the  chill  dark  dawn  that  heralded  in  the  winter 
•day.  Violet,  who  had  thought  her  less  well  the 
previous  evening,  had  insisted  on  taking  the 
night  watch,  while  the  nurse  slept  in  the  dressing- 
room,  and  Miss  Wentworth  had  seemed  pleased 
with  this  arrangement.  More  than  once  in  the 
.night  she  called  her  Amy,  and  rambled  a  little  of 
the  time  when  they  were  girls  together. 

"  I  must  make  haste  and  finish  all  my  work 
before  Philip  comes,"  she  heard  her  say  once. 
'"  Philip  is  so  impatient  if  I  do  not  give  him  all 
attention  ; "  and  then  she  went  on  whispering  for 
a  long  time,  and  only  stray  words  reached  Violet's 
•ear. 

After  this  she  was  quiet  for  a  long  time,  and 
Violet  thought  she  was  sleeping.     She  dozed  her- 
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self  a  little  until  some  sound  seemed  to  rouse  her, 
and  she  started  up  and  went  to  the  bedside. 

Miss  Wentworth  was  leaning  forward  a  little  on 
her  arm,  and  there  was  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes. 

As  Violet  bent  over  her  she  drew  a  heavy  breath, 
and  her  head  fell  on  Violet's  arm.  When  the 
nurse  answered  her  call,  and  entered  the  room  a 
moment  later,  she  gently  bade  Violet  lay  her  down, 
for  only  the  earthly  remains  of  Theresa  Wentworth 
lay  there. 

When  Felix  arrived  the  next  morning,  Violet 
came  down  to  him  looking  very  pale  and  exhausted 
with  her  night's  vigil,  and  in  sad  need  of  comfort. 

"  I  must  tell  you  what  troubles  me,"  she  said,  as 
he  put  his  arm  round  her  with  a  quiet  word  of 
kindness.  "  It  is  not  so  much  sorrow  that  Cousin 
Tess  has  left  me.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  kinder 
to  her.  Felix,  indeed  I  was  not  good  to  her ;  I 
made  her  feel  that  she  was  always  in  my  way,  and 
that  I  wanted  my  mother  to  myself,  and  it  is  this 
that  hurts  me  so  now." 

"  Dearest,  I  quite  understand  you,"  was  his 
answer.  "  It  is  the  ghost  of  our  old  sins,  our  old 
repented  sins,  that  haunt  us  in  the  time  of  our 
trouble,  and  scourge  us  with  remorse.  We  are  so- 
sadly  at  the  mercy  of  our  harassing  thoughts 'then  ; 
we  seem  too  weak  to  throw  them  off." 
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"But  ought  we  to  try  and  throw  them  off? " 

*'Yes,  Violet,  I  think  we  ought,  and  especially 
in  your  case,  when  you  were  certainly  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  No  one  has  any  right  to 
come  between  a  mother  and  her  only  child.  You 
may  be  sure  Miss  Wentworth  found  out  long  ago 
that  she  had  made  a  grievous  mistake ;  that  is 
why  she  was  so  grateful  to  you  in  her  last  sickness. 
She  felt  that  she  had  not  deserved  your  kindness." 

"  But,  Felix,  I  only  did  my  duty." 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  know  ;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  do  that,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  you  did 
yours  nobly  to  your  mother's  friend.  Did  she  not 
tell  you  what  a  comfort  you  were  to  her?  Be 
content  with  this,  Violet.  Do  not  mar  the  remem- 
brance of  those  peaceful  months  by  any  sad 
memories  ;  *  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ; '  " 
and,  as  usual,  his  words  comforted  her. 

The  next  thing  Gloden  heard  was  that  Violet 
was  at  Hyde  Park  Gate.  She  had  left  the  Gate 
House  soon  after  the  funeral,  and  would  only 
return  there  a  few  weeks  before  her  marriage. 

There  was  plenty  for  her  to  do  in  town ;  the 
house  in  Inverness  Terrace  had  been  taken,  and 
she  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  had  to  choose  furniture 
and  order  the  trousseau.  Constance  had  entreated 
that  the  wedding  might  be  from  their  house,  but 
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Violet  preferred  to  be  married  quietly  from  her 
own  home.  Mr.  Courtenay,  as  her  nearest  relative, 
would  give  her  away,  and  two  of  the  Courtenay 
girls  and  Winifred  Logan  were  to  be  her  brides- 
maids ;  the  fourth  had  not  yet  been  chosen. 
Violet  had  begged  Gloden  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but 
the  girl  had  quietly  but  firmly  refused. 

"  Dear  Violet,"  she  said  at  last,  when  Violet  had 
again  made  an  effort  to  shake  her  resolution,  "  do' 
not  think  me  unkind  ;  it  is  no  want  of  affection 
or  interest  that  makes  me  refuse  your  request,  but 
only  a  sense  of  fitness.  If  you  had  been  married 
in  London,  I  might  have  held  a  different  opinion  ;. 
but  you  know  how  Grantham  people  talk,  and, 
though  I  have  not  asked  her,  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Wyndham  agrees  with  me  that  Reuben  Carrick's 
niece  ought  not  to  be  your  bridesmaid." 

"Nonsense,  Gloden,"  was  Violet's  resolute 
answer  to  this ;  "  what  do  I  care  whose  niece  you 
are  as  long  as  you  are  my  friend } " 

But  Gloden  remained  firm,  and  as  the  spring 
drew  on,  Violet  began  to  fear  that  she  would  have 
no  fourth  bridesmaid. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MRS.   WYNDHAM   SAYS   HER   LAST   WORD. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me." 

Scott. 

EGINALD  LORIMER  found  his  winter 
abroad  pleasanter  than  he  had  expected, 
in  spite  of  his  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  circumstances.  He  had  not  willingly 
exiled  himself,  but  duty  cheerfully  undertaken 
and  manfully  performed  brought  its  own  reward. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  honouring  his  wife's 
memory  by  sacrificing  himself  for  her  favourite 
cousin.  Nothing  had  ever  pleased  Lady  Car  more 
than  to  show  kindness  to  Bertie.  Then  he  had 
the  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  charge  improve  daily 
in  health  and  spirit. 

"  Why,  you  will  be  as  fit  as  ever,  old  man,"  he 
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had  remarked  one  day,  as  they  sat  at  the  window 
of  their  hotel  looking  out  on  the  motley  and 
picturesque  group  of  kneeling  camels  and  wild 
brown  faces  under  fez  and  turban,  water-carriers, 
fruit-sellers,  and  Arab  donkey-boys,  bare  legged 
and  strong  of  lung,  jumbled  up  into  a  moving 
mass.  And  Herbert  Glenyon  had  not  contra- 
dicted this  remark. 

Now  and  then    Reginald   had    a   fit  of  home- 
sickness and  of  longing  for  his  sister  and  Tottie, 
but  he  managed  to  shake  off  these  moods.     He 
and    Bertie    made   plenty   of    friends.     The   two 
young  Englishmen  were   great   favourites   in   the 
hotel  ;  and  Reginald  found  plenty  of  amusement 
organizing  parties  of  pleasure  and  evening  enter- 
tainments, while  the  name  of  a  certain  Lady  Eva 
Drelincourt,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leaming- 
ton, frequently  occurred  in  his  letters  to  Constance. 
When  Lady  Eva's  name  was  mentioned  for  the 
third  time,  Constance  looked  at  her  husband  with 
a  smile.    "  I  think  Reggie  seems  very  well  amused," 
she  remarked  meaningly  ;  but  Mr.  Wyndham  only 
responded  to  this  little  feeler  with  an  assenting 
nod. 

In  her  next  letter  she  begged  playfully  for  a 
description  of  Lady  Eva,  and  Reginald,  after  his 
usual  fashion,  fell  into  the  trap  at  once. 
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*' You  are  very  kind  to  interest  yourself  so  much  in  our  doings," 
he  wrote.  **  We  have  been  having  a  rare  good  time  lately.  You 
ask  me  about  Lady  Eva.  She  is  quite  the  nicest  girl  here,  and  even 
Bertie  pronounces  her  awfully  jolly.  She  is  not  exactly  handsome, 
but  very  pleasing  in  face  and  manner,  and  her  singing  is  not  to  be 
described.  Even  the  donkey-boys  gather  round  the  window  to 
listen  to  her.  We  shall  be  quite  sorry  when  our  time  comes  for 
moving  on  ;  but  I  expect  we  shall  meet  in  Cairo.  Lady  Eva  has 
younger  sisters  with  her— their  mother  is  dead — but  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  her.  As  Bertie  rather  profanely  says,  *  There  are  no 
more  of  that  pattern  to  be  got.'  " 

But  though  Reginald  wrote  so  enthusiastically 
of  Lady  Eva,  he  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
Gloden.  He  could  shake  off  his  moods  of  home- 
sickness, but  he  could  never  efface  the  pale,  per- 
sistent image  that  haunted  him  perpetually. 

Their  gay  life  at  Algiers  could  not  shut  out  her 
memory,  and  when  they  went  to  Cairo,  and  he 
rode  out  into  the  desert,  the  remembrance  was 
with  him  still,  though,  except  in  Harvey's  letters, 
he  never  saw  her  name  mentioned. 

The  strength  of  his  attachment  to  this  perverse, 
cold  girl  angered  him  secretly,  and  sometimes — 
such  is  the  nature  of  men — he  would  have  given 
half  his  income  to  be  able  to  shut  her  out  of  his 
thoughts,  and  to  replace  her  by  the  dark-eyed, 
sweet-voiced  Lady  Eva,  but  no  such  transition  was 
possible  to  him.  As  far  as  Lady  Eva  was  con- 
<:erned,  Gloden  was  still  without  a  rival.  Con- 
stance's letters  were   so  full   of  the  approaching 
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marriage  that  she  hardly  mentioned  Gloden.  The 
last  that  Reginald  received  before  he  left  Egypt 
told  him  that  Violet  had  gone  back  to  the  Gate 
House. 

"  Winifred  Logan  is  with  her,"  wrote  Constance.  **  Felix  would 
not  hear  of  her  being  alone,  and  she  preferred  Winifred  to  one  of 
the  Courtenay  girls.  Poor  Vi  will  only  have  three  bridesmaids 
after  all,  as  Gloden  Carrick  has  refused  to  be  one.  I  dare  say 
it  is  good  taste  on  her  part,  as  the  wedding  is  to  be  at  Grantham  ; 
but  Violet  seems  much  put  out  about  it,  and  declares  that  there  is 
no  one  else  whom  she  cares  to  ask." 

Rather  a  bitter  smile  came  to  Reginald's  lip  as 
he  read  this.  '*  Of  course  it  was  her  pride,"  he 
told  himself.  "She  had  shaken  off  the  dust  of 
Grantham,  and  she  would  rather  disappoint  Violet 
than  give  way." 

But  after  all  it  would  be  better  for  him.  He 
had  dreaded  the  idea  of  seeing  her  at  the 
wedding. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  May  that  Reginald 
returned  to  England.  By  some  mistake  he  had 
fixed  his  arrival  a  day  later,  and  when  he  drove 
up  to  Hyde  Park  Gate  he  found  he  was  not 
expected. 

"  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  dressing  for  the  evening," 
the  butler  told  him.  "They  were  dining  earlier 
than  usual,  as  she  was  going  to  some  concert ;  but 
his  room  was  all  ready." 
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"  Then  I  may  as  well  get  ready  too.  You  can 
send  up  that  big  brown  portmanteau,  Marshall." 
And  Reginald  marched  up  to  his  room  with  the 
air  of  an  old  traveller  who  is  used  to  scant  cere- 
mony and  hasty  toilet,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  he  was  down  in  the  drawing-room. 

He  found  Constance  awaiting  him  with  loving, 
impatience.     She  flew  into  his  arms  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Reg,  my  darling  boy,  welcome  home." 

Then  he  laughingly  held  her  out  for  inspection.. 
"  Upon  my  word,  Constance,  I  think  you  have 
grown  lovelier  than  ever.  I  suppose  Harcourt 
gave  you  that  grand  velvet  gown." 

He  shook  hands  with  his  brother-in-law  and 
kissed  his  nephews,  and  then  ensued  a  rapid  inter- 
change of  question  and  answer. 

Why  had  he  arrived  a  day  too  soon }  and  what 
had  he  done  with  Bertie  Glenyon  ?  He  had  left 
him  in  Paris,  and  come  on  without  him.  Well, 
never  mind  ;  it  was  nicer  to  have  him  all  to  them- 
selves. Was  he  asking  why  Constance  had  got 
herself  up  so  grandly  ?  Well,  it  was  a  grand 
occasion  ;  he  must  please  remember  that  a  concert 
at  Prince's  Hall  was  by  no  means  a  light  affair,, 
when  it  was  the  debut  of  a  promising  artist.  Then, 
a  quick  change  passed  over  Reginald's  face,  and. 
there  was  no  fun  now  in  his  eyes. 
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"  Of  what  concert  are  you  speaking  ? "  he  said 
a  little  gravely,  as  he  adjusted  the  buttonhole 
that  Constance  had  just  handed  him. 

"My  dear  Reg,"  returned  his  sister,  "surely  my 
last  letter  has  not  missed  you ;  that  would  be  too 
provoking." 

But  another  round  of  question  and  answer 
soon  proved  that  no  such  letter  had  reached 
Reginald,  and  that  Prince's  Hall  was  still  a  dark 
mystery  to  him. 

"  Well,  it  is  Signor  Boski's  concert,"  explained 
Mrs.  Wyndham,  "and  Gloden  Carrick's  first  ap- 
pearance, and,  as  Harcourt  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  expense,  we  are  a  little  anxious  that  it 
•should  be  a  success.  Most  of  my  friends  have 
taken  seats,  so  that  the  hall  will  be  pretty  full. 
Harvey  is  at  Regent's  Park,  and  will  be  Gloden's 
escort  to-night.  When  I  saw  her  this  afternoon, 
she  was  quite  cool  and  collected,  and  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  being  nervous.  She  says  she  will  leave 
that  for  us." 

"  Miss  Carrick  is  not  a  nervous  person,  Con- 
stance," returned  Reginald,  still  busy  with  his 
buttonhole. 

"You  are  spoiling  that  stephanotis,  Reggie," 
remonstrated  his  sister.  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am 
you  have  come  to-night !     Harcourt  is  obliged  to 
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go  down  to  the  House,  but  now  I  shall  have  you 
to  take  care  of  me." 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  take  that  boat!"  he 
thought  savagely  ;  "  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should 
be  let  in  for  this."  Then,  to  cover  his  embarrass- 
ment, he  asked  if  Tottie  were  asleep ;  and  Con- 
stance took  him  up  into  the  nursery,  and  as  he 
hung  over  his  little  girl's  cot  and  kissed  the  flushed 
face  of  the  sleeper,  he  forgot  for  a  few  minutes  the 
ordeal  that  awaited  him. 

Dinner  was  a  somewhat  hurried  affair,  and  in 
another  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  were  oa 
their  way  to  Prince's  Hall. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Reginald  managed 
to  say  with  tolerable  ease,  "  Look  here.  Con,  I 
will  take  you  to  your  place,  but  I  will  find  a  seat 
for  myself  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  It  would  never 
do  for  me  to  take  the  front  seat ;  it  might  startle 
Miss  Carrick  to  see  me  there.  Such  a  little  thing 
puts  a  person  out." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so.?  "  returned  Mrs.  Wyndham,. 
in  a  tone  of  regret.  "  I  don't  like  parting  with  you^ 
Reggie,  but  of  course  you  may  be  right,  and 
Harvey  will  be  with  me." 

"  You  had  better  not  tell  him  I  am  here,  either,  or 
he  will  get  a  stiff  neck  with  looking  round  for  me  ; " 
and,  though  Constance  laughed,  she  acquiesced. 
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They  were  by  no  means  early,  and  the  hall 
was  nearly  full ;  but  Reginald  found  a  place  at  the 
end  of  the  last  row  of  seats,  directly  facing  the 
platform. 

His  feelings  were  not  enviable,  and  yet  he  was 
impatient  to  see  Gloden.  The  few  minutes  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert  seemed  intermi- 
nable. He  saw  Harvey  cross  the  platform  and  join 
Constance,  and  then  came  the  tuning  up  of  instru- 
ments, and  the  opening  quartette,  in  which  Signor 
Boski  took  a  part,  but  it  may  be  doubted  how 
much  he  heard  of  it.  He  was  staring  at  a  few 
words  on  his  programme,  "  A  solo  on  the  violin 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  by  Miss  Gloden 
Carrick." 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  uneasy  musings,  that 
he  almost  started  when  the  burst  of  applause 
marked  the  end  of  the  quartette.  Then  he  sat 
bolt  upright  and  pulled  his  moustache  nervously. 
There  was  a  sickening  throb  of  expectation,  a 
violent  clapping  of  hands,  and  then  the  slender 
.figure  that  he  knew  so  well  crossed  the  platform 
and  stood  there  gracefully  acknowledging  the 
welcome  of  the  audience. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  mist  before  his^eyes ; 
then  it  cleared,  and  he  saw  her  plainly.  She  was 
in  black,  and  wore  no  flower  or  ornament ;  but  the 
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-simplicity  of  her  dress  became  her  well.  Many 
beside  Reginald  admired  Gloden  that  night,  and 
spoke  of  the  stately  grace  that  distinguished  her. 

Then  she  began  to  play,  and  the  audience  grew 
rapt  and  hushed ;  and  as  she  played  the  old 
brightness  came  into  her  eyes  and  the  colour  to 
her  face,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  never  looked 
so  beautiful. 

If  she  had  only  guessed  who  was  listening  to 
her!  But  there  was  a  crowd  of  upturned  faces 
between  them.  When  she  ceased  playing,  she 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  while  the  tumult  of 
applause  broke  out,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
quiet  grace  of  her  attitude ;  then  she  bowed 
gravely  and  withdrew,  until  she  was  recalled,  and 
then  Signor  Boski  brought  her  forward  again. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  her  success  after  that. 
She  played  again  and  again  before  the  evening 
was  over,  and  always  the  same  rapturous  applause 
awaited  her.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evenine 
Reginald  thought  she  grew  a  little  pale.  Once,  as 
she  was  resting  during  an  interval,  he  saw  her 
small  head  drooping  as  though  with  weariness.  If 
he  had  been  nearer,  he  might  have  wondered  at 
the  look  of  sadness  in  the  grey  eyes. 

"  What  Is  it  worth  } "  she  was  saying  to  herself. 
"  What  is  anything  worth  ?    All  is  vanity."    Then, 
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as  the  prelude  was  over,  she  took  up  her  violin 
again,  and  the  wonderful  sad  strain  floated  through 
the  hall. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  Reginald  joined 
his  sister. 

Harvey  uttered  an  audible  cry  of  delight  when 
he  saw  him.  "  Mr.  Lorimer !  Well,  this  is  awfully 
jolly!" 

Reginald  gave  him  a  good-natured  nod.  "Wait 
a  moment,  old  fellow.  Mrs.  Wyndham  wants  to 
speak  to  me ; "  for  Constance  was  signalling  to 
him  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  Reg,  has  it  not  been  a  glorious  success  ? 
Boski  is  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  really 
Gloden  surpassed  herself  ;  she  played  magnificently. 
And  then  what  nerve  !  Why,  she  never  looked  con- 
fused for  one  moment.  Harvey  dear,  are  you  not 
proud  of  your  sister }  Come,  we  must  congratulate 
her.     Reg,  you  will  come  with  us,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  think  Miss  Carrick  will  be  too  tired  ;  you 
had  better  go  alone,  Constance." 

But  Mrs.  Wyndham  would  not  hear  of  this  ; 
Reggie  was  an  old  friend,  and  Gloden  would  be 
pleased  to  see  him. 

Gloden  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  little 
group  when  they  entered  the  room,  and  did  not  at 
once  see  them  ;  but  Harvey  rushed  up  to  her. 
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"Glow,"  he  whispered,  "who  do  you  think  is 
here  ?    No,  don't  turn  round  ;  I  want  you  to  guess." 

But  Gloden  needed  no  guessing  ;  some  unerring 
instinct  told  her  who  was  behind  her.  She  put 
out  her  hand  quite  calmly  to  Reginald  as  he 
came  up  to  her,  and  if  her  lips  were  pale,  of  course 
it  was  the  exertion  of  the  evening  that  made 
them  so. 

"  This  is  quite  a  surprise,  Mr.  Lorimer  ;  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  in  England." 

But  here  Constance  interrupted  her.  "  Gloden, 
my  dear,  we  are  all  so  proud  of  you.  Boski  says 
you  have  had  a  splendid  ovation,  and  that  he  is 
more  than  satisfied." 

"  Permit  me  to  add  my  congratulations.  Miss 
Carrick,"  observed  Reginald.  "  You  have  certainly 
earned  your  triumph." 

"  My  triumph  ?  "  repeated  Gloden,  drearily  ;  and 
then  she  turned  to  answer  some  more  congratula- 
tions. 

"  Come  away,  Reggie !  "  exclaimed  his  sister,  in 
high  good  humour;  "Gloden  is  surrounded  by 
worshippers,  and  cannot  give  us  more  of  her 
attention  to-night.  Good  night,  you  bright  and 
particular  star " — kissing  her  affectionately  ;  but 
Reginald  merely  bowed  from  the  distance. 

Gloden  looked  after  them  wistfully.     Why  had 
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he  not  shaken  hands  with  her  again  ?  Was  this 
their  first  meeting  ?  A  cool  pressure,  a  meaning- 
less word  of  compliment,  and  a  grave  bow.  She 
put  up  her  hand  to  her  white  throat,  as  though 
something  hurt  her ;  but  the  next  minute  she  was 
laughing  a  little  shrilly  at  some  joke  of  Harvey's. 

Constance  was  in  high  spirits,  and  chattered  all 
the  way  home.  She  was  so  full  of  her  delight  at 
Gloden's  success  that  she  failed  to  notice  Reginald's 
brief  abstracted  answers.  Coffee  was  ready  for 
them  in  the  morning  room,  and  Constance,  throw- 
ing off  her  cloak,  declared  it  was  early  enough  to 
have  a  good  long  talk.  But  her  thoughts  still  ran 
upon  Gloden,  and,  as  usual,  she  talked  of  the 
subject  that  engrossed  her  at  the  moment. 

**  I  am  really  very  fond  of  Gloden,"  she  began, 
as  she  poured  out  the  coffee ;  "  we  see  so  much  of 
her  now.  She  is  one  of  those  people  who  improve 
on  acquaintance ;  no  one  would  guess  at  first  how 
much  there  is  in  her.  Do  you  know,  Harcourt 
admires  her  immensely.  He  says  she  is  so  per- 
fectly graceful,  and  that  her  face  is  so  full  of 
intelligence.  She  is  not  really  pretty,  and  yet 
when  she  plays  or  get  interested  in  anything  I  have 
seen  her  look  quite  handsome." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt." 

"  Yes  ;   but  I  like  Violet's  face  better.     By-the- 
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by,  Reggie,  that  reminds  me  of  such  a  strange 
thing  Violet  told  me  the  other  day.  I  am  not 
sure  she  meant  me  to  repeat  it,  but  it  can  do  no 
harm  now.  It  was  Gloden  who  told  her  about  it." 
"  About  what  ?  My  dear  Constance,  you  are 
terribly  vague  ; "  and  Reginald's  tone  was  a  trifle 
impatient.  He  knew  of  old  how  prolix  Constance 
could  be. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  and 
after  all  I  am  not  sure  I  ought  to  tell  you,  only  it 
puzzles  me  somehow.  Do  you  know  that  Gloden 
thought  for  a  long  time — oh,  ever  so  long — that 
you  and  Violet  were  engaged." 

"  What  ?  "  Reginald  almost  shouted  the  word. 
Constance  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  No  wonder 
you  are  astonished,  for  you  never  seriously  thought 
of  Vi ;  but  it  seems  that  poor  Mrs.  Winter  told  her 
just  before  you  went  to  Rome  that  you  and  Vi 
were  privately  engaged,  and  that  the  engagement 
was  not  to  be  made  public  for  some  time,  and  of 
course  Gloden  believed  her ;  how  could  she  do 
otherwise  ?  Dear  Reg,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why 
do  you  look  so  strange  ?  "  for  Reginald  was  staring 
at  her  with  a  singular  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"  Never  mind  about  me,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  but 
more  depends  on  this  than  you  know.  Tell  me 
exactly,  word  for  word,  all  that  Gloden,  I  mean 
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Miss  Carrick,  said  to  Violet ;  I  must  know  every 
word." 

Constance  began  to  feel  frightened  ;  Reginald's 
manner  was  so  extremely  odd.  What  was  it  to 
him  what  Gloden  Carrick  had  said  ?  But  she 
thought  it  best  not  to  thwart  him. 

"  You  must  be  very  careful  not  to  speak  of  this, 
for  Violet's  sake,"  she  said  rather  gravely;  "for 
she  is  very  much  perplexed  about  the  whole  thing. 
Do  you  recollect  the  day  before  you  went  to 
Rome  ? — or  was  it  the  day  before  that  ?  I  cannot 
quite  remember.  Well,  Gloden  went  to  the  Gate 
House  and  found  Mrs.  Winter  alone.  She  was 
looking  very  ill,  and  seemed  in  low  spirits,  and  it 
was  during  their  conversation  that  she  told  Gloden 
that  you  and  Violet  were  really  engaged." 

"  And  she  believed  that  lie  ? "  and  Reginald's 
eyes  flashed  ominously. 

"  Dear  Reg,  how  could  she  know  that  it  was  not 
'true  ?  And  Mrs.  Winter  bound  her  over  to  secrecy  ; 
she  said  it  was  far  too  soon  after  Lady  Car's  death 
to  make  it  public.  Why  did  she  say  it,  Reggie  ? 
Violet  and  I  are  both  so  puzzled.  Violet  said  she 
always  intended  to  ask  poor  Miss  Wentworth,  but 
somehow  the  opportunity  never  came." 

But  Reginald  made  no  attempt  to  answer  this 
-question.      Constance's   revelation   had  thrown   a 
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new  light  on  Gloden's  conduct.  Had  the  news  of 
his  supposed  engagement  anything  to  do  with  her 
abrupt  departure  from  Grantham  ?  Suddenly  he: 
remembered  how  he  had  waited  for  her  in  the 
avenue  a  i^^N  hours  before  he  started  on  his 
journey,  and  his  vague  surprise  when  she  came  up 
to  him,  and  he  saw  the  change  in  her.  He  had 
thought  then  that  the  alteration  he  noticed  was  due 
to  physical  causes  ;  she  had  been  suffering  from 
headache  the  previous  day.  What — and  here  an 
electric  shock  seemed  to  pass  through  him  at  the 
suggestion — what  if  it  had  been  heartache,  not  head- 
ache, that  had  robbed  her  eyes  of  their  brightness, 
and  filled  her  voice  with  sadness  ? 

Constance  could  bear  his  troubled  silence  no 
longer.  She  went  up  to  him,  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck. 

"  Reg,  my  dear  brother,  what  is  it  ?  Why  do 
you  look  so  worried  and  gloomy  ?  " 

Then,  as  she  bent  over  him,  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  looked  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

"  If  Gloden  Carrick  believed  that  story,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  she  must  have  thought  me  a  false-hearted 
scoundrel  to  be  engaged  to  one  girl  while  I  made 
love  to  another." 

Constance  owned  afterwards  that  when  she  heard 
Reginald   say  this  she  felt  suddenly  numbed,  as 
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though  she  had  come  in  contact  with  a  small 
electric  battery ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  did  not 
loosen  her  arms  from  his  neck. 

"Reggie,  my  darling,  be  open  with  me.  Do 
you  mean  that  the  girl  to  whom  you  made  love 
was  Gloden  Carrick  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  sudden  gladness 
in  his  eyes  as  he  made  his  confession  ;  "  the  girl 
whom  I  love,  and  whom  I  mean  to  make  my  wife 
if  she  will  have  me.  Oh,  Constance,  I  see  it  all 
now !  If  I  had  only  known  this  before  !  "  and  then 
he  started  up,  and  began  to  pace  the  room  with 
quick,  restless  footsteps.  "  Ah !  no  wonder  she 
hated  Grantham,  for  it  held  her  worst  enemy ;  no 
wonder  she  was  thankful  to  shake  off  its  dust ; " 
and  then  he  stopped,  and  his  lip  trembled  under 
the  fair  moustache.  He  had  found  out  now  what 
the  uncomplaining  sadness  in  her  eyes  had  meant. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling,  how  we  have  both 
suffered ! "  he  said  to  himself,  while  Constance  sat 
watching  him  tearfully ;  her  tender  heart  was 
wrung  at  the  idea  that  he  had  been  unhappy,  and 
that  all  these  months  she  had  known  nothing. 

"  Come  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"^she  said  gently. 
"  If  you  loved  Gloden,  why  did  you  not  let  her 
know  it?" 

But  it  was  soon  made  plain  to  her. 
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"  Reggie  dear,"  she  said  mournfully,  when  he 
had  finished,  '*  you  must  not  be  hurt  with  me  if  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  glad  about  this.  Gloden  is 
a  dear  girl,  and  I  love  her,  but  it  seems  a  hard 
thing  to  me  that  my  only  brother  should  think  of 
marrying  Reuben  Carrick's  niece." 

"  I  know  all  about  that,  Con." 

"'  You  mean  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind, 
and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  interfere.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear !  what  would  Car  say  if  she  knew 
this  ?  She  was  so  fond  of  you,  Reggie ;  she  was 
so  devoted  to  your  interests.  She  told  me  so 
often  that  you  had  not  ambition  enough,  and  that 
she  wanted  you  to  rise  in  the  world." 

"  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  all  that  now  ;  per- 
haps Car  thinks  differently  now.  I  do  not  mind 
owning  to  you  that  I  wish  Gloden  were  some  one 
else's  niece.  But  if  you  think  that  Reuben  Car- 
rick's existence  will  be  an  obstacle  to  our  mar- 
riage, you  are  making  a  great  mistake ;  before 
twenty-four  hours  are  over,  I  shall  ask  Gloden  to 
be  my  wife." 

Then  Constance  did  a  very  wise  thing.  Instead 
of  plunging  into  endless  arguments,  which  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless,  and  would  only  have 
alienated  Reginald  or  made  him  angry,  she  grace- 
fully accepted  the  inevitable. 
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"Dear  Reggie,"  she  said,  kissing  him,  and, 
though  her  voice  was  still  mournful,  it  was  free 
from  temper,  "if  you  think  it  will  be  for  your 
happiness  to  marry  Gloden,  I  will  not  say  another 
word  against  it."  And,  to  do  her  justice,  Constance 
kept  her  promise  nobly. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


THE  OLD  GARDEN. 


"  Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered  me." 

Young,  The  Revenge. 

|OT|R.  WYNDHAM'S  return  from  Westminster 
l^^  put  a  stop  to  any  further  conversation,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Reginald  bade  his  sister  good 
night  and  retired  to  his  room. 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  but  he  wanted 
to  be  alone.  If  he  had  only  been  at  Silcote  he 
would  have  walked  off  his  restlessness,  but  now 
he  must  content  himself  with  pacing  his  chamber. 

Good  Heavens !  what  a  fool  he  had  been  !  a 
blind  fool,  too  !  What  must  Gloden  have  thought 
of  him  all  this  time,  these  miserable  fifteen  months- 
of  misunderstanding  and  estrangement? 

He  remembered  the  sad  wistfulness  of  her  eyes^ 
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as  he  had  bidden  her  good-bye  that  day  at  Silcote, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  Httle  cold  hand,  and  he 
had  flattered  himself  that  it  was  only  the  pain  of 
their  parting,  and  all  the  time  she  had  thought 
that  he  had  been  playing  her  false. 

"That  woman  had  just  told  her  that  Violet  and 
I  were  engaged,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  No  wonder 
that  she  shrunk  from  seeing  me  again,  and  that 
the  place  became  hateful  to  her.  She  never  takes 
.anything  easily  ;  she  would  suffer  horribly." 

Reginald's  eyes  grew  suffused  in  the  darkness. 
What  torture  he  had  unwittingly  inflicted  on  her 
proud  sensitive  nature  !  His  anger  had  widened 
the  breach  between  them,  for  he  had  given  her  no 
■opportunity  of  finding  out  the  truth.  He  remem- 
bered their  walk  together  to  church.  How  gentle 
and  humble  she  had  been  with  him  !  "  You  are 
hurt  with  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  it" — she  had  said 
.that  to  him,  and  there  had  been  such  pain  in  her 
voice.  "  Please  forgive  me.  I  would  not  have  hurt 
you  for  worlds,  only  I  could  not  help  myself;"  and 
even  then  she  believed  him  engaged  to  Violet. 

What  a  horrid  tissue  of  mischief  to  be  evolved 
from  a  sick  woman's  fancy !  Doubtless  the  poor 
lady  had  only  confused  herself  as  well  as  Gloden. 
Very  likely  she  was  anxious  for  him  to  marry 
Violet — they  were  old  friends,  and  he  was  the  best 
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match  in  the  neighbourhood — and  in  some  way 
her  wishes  had  blinded  her. 

Well,  it  was  no  use  tormenting  himself  with 
thinking  about  the  past;  if  only  Gloden  would 
forgive  him  for  his  doubt  of  her,  he  would  make 
up  for  all  these  months  of  misery.  And  then,  as 
was  natural,  he  fell  into  a  day-dream,  and  presently 
grew  drowsy  over  it,  and  then  dreamt  again  that  he 
and  Gloden  were  in  the  conservatory  at  Silcote, 
and  that  he  had  just  offered  her  a  red  rose.  "  Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  "  he  was  saying  to  her  ; 
and  then  a  knock  at  the  door  woke  him,  and  he 
found  that  it  was  time  to  get  up. 

He  must  not  go  to  her  too  early,  he  thought,  as 
he  dressed  himself;  and  then  he  remembered  that 
Harvey  would  be  with  her,  and  that  he  would  find 
him  terribly  in  the  way. 

He  ruminated  over  this  small  difficulty  until  he 
went  down  to  breakfast,  and  during  that  meal  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Constance's  advice.  She 
might  think  of  something  that  would  help  him  ; 
but  he  must  get  her  alone.  So  he  read  his  paper, 
or  pretended  to  read  it,  and  then  went  in  search 
of  her. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  the  busy  house  mistress 
at  that  hour,  but  he  discovered  her  at  last  in 
Tottie's  nursery,  lecturing  that  small  damsel  rather 
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severely,  while  Tottie  stood  hunching  her  fat 
shoulders  in  manifest  uneasiness. 

"  Oh,  daddie,  we  have  such  a  naughty  little  girl 
here ! "  she  said,  as  Reginald  appeared  on  the 
scene.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  nice  little  girl 
hiding  her  aunt's  embroidery  scissors  and  actually 
cutting  off  one  of  her  own  curls  ?  "  and  Constance, 
with  sad  solemnity,  held  out  a  bunch  of  frizzy 
brown  hair,  which  no  longer  grew  on  Tottie's 
head. 

Reginald  broke  into  one  of  his  boyish  laughs, 
while  Tottie,  rolling  up  her  arms  in  her  pinafore,, 
peeped  at  him  under  her  long  eyelashes,  already 
comforted  in  her  small  soul  at  the  sound  of  that 
laugh. 

"  Come  here,  you  brown-eyed  monkey ! "  ex- 
claimed the  stern  parent ;  and  as  Tottie  jumped 
into  his  arms,  he  set  discipline  and  Aunt  Constance 
at  defiance  by  smothering  her  with  kisses.  "  Tell- 
me  why  you  cut  off  your  hair,  Tottie,"  he  observed 
in  a  comfortable  tone.  *'  Come,  whisper  it  to  dad,, 
and  he  won't  tell  Aunt  Con." 

"  I  wanted  a  curl  for  my  new  baby,"  returned 
Tottie,  plaintive  with  injured  innocence.  "Ninian. 
had  pulled  my  baby's  hair  out — he  did  it  'cos  she 
cried  too  much — and  my  curl  and  my  baby's  curl 
are  the  very  same  colour.     Nurse  said  so,  she  did  ; 
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and  I  wanted  to  pin  my  curl  on  my  baby's  head, 
to  look  pretty." 

"  No — no  ;  it  is  far  too  pretty  for  any  doll.  Look 
here,  my  pet,  dad  will  buy  a  new  baby  for  his  little 
girl — the  prettiest  baby  that  can  be  got,  and  Aunt 
Con  shall  choose  it  for  us ;  but  Tottie  must 
promise  dad  first  never — never  to  cut  off  one  of 
her  curls  again." 

"  No,  never — never,"  was  Tottie's  solemn  re- 
joinder ;  and  then  she  held  up  her  face  to  be 
kissed.  ''  Shall  we  go  and  buy  it  now,  daddie 
dear  ?  " 

But  Reginald  shook  his  head.  "  By-and-by, 
darling.  Now  trot  along ;  I  want  to  speak  to 
auntie." 

But  at  his  first  word  Constance  wrinkled  her 
brow  as  though  something  troubled  her. 

"  Oh  dear,  Reggie,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  have  just 
remembered  that  Harvey  told  me  that  they  were 
going  somewhere  to-day,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
exactly  what  he  did  say.  Was  it  Richmond,  or 
Bushy  Park,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens  ?  I  really 
think  it  must  be  the  Zoological  Gardens,  because 
Harvey  is  so  crazy  about  animals,  and  there  is  a 
new  baboon.     Perhaps  Mrs.  Drake  will  know." 

"  But  they  may  not  have  started  yet,"  returned 
Reginald.     He  looked  so  business-like  and  alert 
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that  Constance  sighed  gently  to  think  this  prince 
of  brothers  had  set  his  wilful  heart  on  Reuben 
Carrick's  niece.  "  Come,  wish  me  good  luck,  sister 
mine,"  he  said,  rallying  her. 

And  then  the  ready  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.. 
*'  If  you  could  have  all  the  good  I  wish  for  you, 
you  would  be  a  rich  man,  Reg ;  "  and  then  she 
sealed  her  words  with  a  quiet  kiss.  "Bring  her 
back  to  me,  Reggie ;  do  not  leave  me  out  in  the 
cold." 

And  then  he  promised  that,  if  Gloden  would 
consent  to  come,  he  would  bring  her.  "  But  we 
must  not  be  too  confident,  Constance,"  he  added 
sadly  ;  **  in  this  world  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Reginald  was  in  the  right  mood  for  an  unac- 
cepted lover,  but  deep  down  in  his  inner  conscious- 
ness a  voice  whispered  that  Gloden  already  loved 
him.  He  would  have  enjoyed  a  walk,  but  a 
hansom  would  take  him  quicker.  But  when  he 
drove  up  to  the  little  house  in  Regent's  Park,  he 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  they  had 
gone  out  half  an  hour  ago. 

"  They  had  an  early  luncheon,"  Mrs.  Drake 
informed  him,  "  and  expected  to  be  back  to  a  late 
tea."  Did  she  know  where  they  had  gone  ?  To  be 
sure  she  did.     They  had  gone  to  Chelsea  Hospital 
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to  see  her  old  father.  He  and  Master  Harvey 
were  fine  friends,  and  it  had  been  a  promise  of 
long  standing  that  Master  Harvey  should  see  his> 
medals,  and  be  shown  over  the  hospital.  "  Miss< 
Carrick  was  as  tired  as  possible  with  being  up  so- 
late  playing,"  added  Mrs.  Drake,  *'  but  she  could 
never  bear  to  disappoint  Master  Harvey  ;  "  and  she 
had  eaten  next  to  nothing  for  lunch,  so  she  made: 
up  her  mind  that  the  poor  young  lady  would 
come  back  with  a  bad  head. 

Reginald  swallowed  his  disappointment  as  well" 
as  he  could,  and  then  he  asked  if  he  might  go  into 
Miss  Carrick's  sitting-room  for  a  minute ;  and 
Mrs.  Drake,  naturally  supposing  that  he  wanted 
to  write  a  note,  left  him  there,  and  went  down  to 
her  kitchen. 

But  Reginald  had  no  note  to  write ;  he  only 
wanted  to  see  the  room  where  Gloden  had  spent 
so  many  months  of  solitary  work.  The  place  that; 
she  had  hallowed  with  her  daily  presence  was  a. 
sacred  spot  to  him. 

He  would  have  known  it  for  her  room  at  once  ; 
the  impress  of  her  refinement  and  culture  was 
stamped  on  it.  Those  were  her  books  —  her 
favourite,  well-worn  books ;  and  there  was  her 
violin-case,  and  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  it 
as  he  passed,  as  though  it  were  a  living  sentient 
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being.  The  little  work-basket  he  knew  so  well 
was  open  on  the  table,  with  the  ivory  yard 
measure  that  he  remembered,  which  had  pleased 
him  with  its  elasticity.  He  peeped  into  the 
■basket  in  search  of  his  old  friend,  and  then  he 
drew  back,  and  a  flush  came  to  his  brow.  What 
could  have  brought  it  there  }  Simply  this.  He 
had  seen  a  soiled  label  directed  in  his  handwriting 
with  his  initials  in  one  corner — the  label  that 
came  with  the  flowers,  and  it  was  pinned  carefully, 
'Very  carefully,  against  the  quilted  silk  lining  of 
the  basket.  But  Reginald  had  blushed  hotly, 
as  though  he  had  intruded  on  some  sacred 
privacy.  But  his  eyes  were  bright,  and  he  held 
Jiis  head  high  as  he  walked  down  Baker  Street, 
and  more  than  one  fair  passer-by  looked  at  him 
approvingly.  He  was  in  no  hurry  now,  for  he  had 
his  afternoon  before  him.  He  had  a  modest  lunch 
at  a  restaurant,  and  then  he  took  a  hansom  again, 
and  had  himself  driven  to  Sloane  Square.  Then 
he  got  down  and  paid  the  man  after  his  usual 
liberal  fashion,  and  strolled  along  King's  Road, 
and  then  turned  down  a  side  street  which  he  knew 
would  lead  to  the  hospital. 

It  was  one  of  those  delicious  May  afternoons 
when  the  air  seemed  steeped  in  fragrance,  and  the 
golden  sunlight  filtered  through  the  tender  green 
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leaves  which  had  clothed  the  trees  with  their  spring 
beauty.     The  blue  sky,  the  budding  foliage,  and 
the  sweet  perfume  of  lilacs  and  hawthorn  seemed 
to  whisper  to  Reginald  that  the  spring  of  his  life 
had  come  also.     As  he  turned  out  of  King's  Road, 
a  band  of  the  Duke  of  York's  boys  suddenly  began: 
to  play,     A  little  crowd   had  collected  as  usual, 
and  one   or  two  old   pensioners  had    stopped   tO'. 
listen.     The  red  coats  of  the  boys'  brigade  made 
a  brilliant  spot  of  colour  in  the  distance.     In  front 
of  him  was  the  long  sombre  fagade  of  the  hospital. 
As  he  crossed  the  road  he  saw  the  avenue  was  full 
of  children  with  their  nursemaids  ;   the  sound  of 
their  young  voices  seemed  everywhere.     Some  of 
the  old  pensioners  were  sunning  themselves  on  the 
long   benches,    while   here   and    there    a   crippled 
veteran   hobbled    slowly  past  him.     Under  other 
circumstances  he  would  have  stood  still  to  admire 
the  shifting,  picturesque  groups  and   the  dim  har- 
monious tints  ot  the  old  grey  building  before  him^ 
but  he  was  looking  too  eagerly  for  a  certain  slim 
young  figure  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Would    they    be    in   the   recreation-room    or   the 
chapel  ?     He  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating  where^ 
he  should  go  next,  when  he  suddenly  heard  his  name 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  intense  surprise,  and  Harvey 
came  racing  down  the  stone  staircase  to  meet  him,. 
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"  Well,  this  is  jolly  ! "  was  his  first  remark.  "  Who 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  stunning  place?  Look  at  that 
dear  old  chap,"  as  a  tall  white-headed  old  man 
passed  them,  with  his  coat-sleeve  pinned  to  his 
breast.  "That  is  Mrs.  Drake's  father.  Corporal 
Williams.  He  lost  his  arm  at  Inkerman.  He 
has  been  telling  me  about  it  upstairs.  Have  you 
been  into  the  recreation-room  and  seen  the  medals 
and  tattered  flags  ?  The  corporal  has  been  taking 
us  everywhere,  but  I  don't  mind  going  again  if  you 
like ; "  and  Harvey  linked  his  arm  in  Reginald's 
in  his  usual  confiding  way. 

"  I  don't  care  about  seeing  things  to-day,  thank 
you.     What  have  you  done  with  your  sister  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  is  out  there  " — pointing  vaguely  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  Ranelagh  gardens.  "  She  said 
she  was  tired,  and  that  the  air  would  do  her  good. 
I  think  the  corporal  made  her  head  ache.  He  is 
so   deaf,   you    see.      Do   you   know,   he    got   the 

Victoria  Cross,  and " 

"  You  shall  tell  me  all  about  that  presently," 
returned  Reginald.  "  Look  here,  Harvey,  I  must 
take  you  into  my  confidence.  I  have  come  over 
here  because  I  wished  to  speak  to  your  sister  very 
particularly,  and  I  want  you  to  make  yourself  scarce 
for  a  while.     Do  you  understand  me,  old  man  ?  " 
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Harvey  grew  suddenly  very  red;  then  he  nodded, 
and  was  about  to  turn  on  his  heel,  but  Reginald 
caught  hold  of  him. 

"But  you  must  show  me  exactly  where  she  is 
•first,  or  I  shall  lose  no  end  of  time." 

And  then  Harvey  in  solemn  silence  led  the  way 
down  the  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  avenue. 
He  seemed  assailed  by  a  sudden  shyness,  and 
-never  once  spoke  during  the  course  of  their  brief 
walk.     Presently  he  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  You  will  find  her  in  there/'  he  said  quickly ; 
*'that  bit  of  grey  stuff  by  the  wall  is  her  dress. 
I  shall  be  in  the  recreation-room  when  you  want 
me  ; "  and  Harvey  fairly  bolted.  Certainly  a  hint 
was  not  lost  on  him. 

Harvey  was  right  in  telling  Reginald  that 
Gloden  was  tired.  The  old  corporal's  garrulity 
and  Harvey's  boyish  chatter  had  utterly  wearied 
her.  The  excitement  and  strain  of  the  previous 
night  was  telling  upon  her,  and  she  was  thankful 
to  be  left  to  herself 

She  had  chosen  a  sheltered  corner  overlooking 
the  pensioners'  gardens.  It  was  veiy  quiet  here  ; 
-only  two  or  three  of  the  old  men  were  working 
an  their  little  plots,  and  she  watched  them  with 
dreamy  interest. 

How  still  and  restful  it  was  in  the  sunny  walled- 
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in  garden  !  What  a  peaceful  life  it  must  be  after 
all  the  turmoil  and  struggle !  Those  old  men 
delving  so  happily  among  their  currant  bushes 
and  gay  spring  flowers  had  each  one  looked  death 
in  the  face.  Ah !  it  was  over  now,  the  smoke 
and  the  din  of  battle,  the  marches  under  burning 
suns,  the  wounds  and  weariness.  "  No  more  of 
leaguered  camps,  or  fear  of  night-alarms."  The 
sword  lies  harmlessly  in  its  scabbard,  and  the  tired 
old  soldier  has  earned  his  rest. 

Gloden  felt  as  though  she  envied  the  old  men 
stooping  and  pottering  in  the  sunshine.  She  was 
still  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  battle.  And 
then  again,  for  the  twentieth  time,  she  lived  over 
the  events  of  the  previous  night.  The  crowded 
hall,  the  upturned  earnest  faces,  the  sudden  tumul- 
tuous applause — what  had  she  cared  for  it  ?  Her 
success  had  been  as  apples  of  Sodom  to  her  ;  mere 
dust  and  bitterness. 

The  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravelled  path 
made  her  raise  her  head;  and  then  she  gave  a 
great  start,  and  her  heart  beat  faster.  Surely  she 
knew  that  fair-haired  man  with  the  light  moustache 
who  was  coming  towards  her ;  it  was  Mr.  Lorimer. 
And  then  for  a  moment  she  thouglit  she  was 
dreaming,  for  he  was  standing  before  her,  holding 
out  both  his  hands,  and  the  old  bright  smile  was 
on  his  face. 
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"  Have  I  startled  you,  Miss  Carrick  ?  How  sur- 
prised you  look !  But  of  course  you  could  not 
expect  to  see  me  here.  Harvey  told  me  where 
I  should  find  you.  What  a  pleasant  old  nook  you 
have  chosen  !  May  I  sit  down  beside  you  ? "  But 
he  did  not  wait  for  permission. 

Reginald  was  talking  in  this  off-hand  manner  to 
give  Gloden  time  to  recover  herself,  for  she  had 
turned  very  pale  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  he  could 
see  that  her  lips  were  trembling.  The  kind  look, 
the  old  friendly  tone,  had  moved  her  too  greatly. 

Reginald  was  quite  content  to  sit  and  look  at 
her  for  a  little.  How  well  the  grey  gown,  and  the 
Jittle  hat  with  its  knot  of  golden  buttercups, 
became  her.  She  looked  as  fresh  and  springlike 
as  the  day,  only  she  was  far  too  pale.  He  must 
speak  to  her,  if  only  to  bring  the  colour  to  her 
cheeks.     But  at  that  moment  she  addressed  him. 

"  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  be  so  startled,  but  I 
v/as  thinking,  and  then  you  stood  before  me  so 
suddenly."  She  laughed  a  little  nervously.  "  What 
have  you  done  with  Harvey,  Mr.  Lorimer } " 

"Oh,  we  shall  find  him  in  the  recreation-room 
when  we  want  him/'  he  returned  coolly.  "  Harvey 
is  a  sensible  boy  ;  he  can  take  a  hint.  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  particularly,  and  he 
made  tracks  at  once." 
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"  It  must  be  getting  late,"  murmured  Gloden, 
a  little  incoherently,  for  the  idea  that  he  had 
followed  her  here  took  away  her  breath.  "We 
ought  to  be  going."  And  she  was  rising  from  her 
seat,  when  a  hand  quietly  compelled  her  to  reseat 
herself 

"  Why  are  you  so  unkind  ?  "  he  asked  reproach- 
fully. "  Have  I  not  just  said  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  particularly  1  Surely  you  are  not 
afraid  of  your  old  friend  1 "  and  he  laid  his  hand 
on  hers.  What  did  it  matter  that  two  or  three 
old  men  were  pottering  about  their  gooseberry 
bushes  ?  They  had  been  young  once.  "  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  that  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
Gloden  ?  " 

If  her  life  had  depended  on  it  she  could  not 
have  answered  him,  with  that  pent-up  sob  ini 
her  voice.  She  was  only  conscious  of  the  warm 
handclasp,  and  that  he  was  close,  very  close,  to- 
her ;  but  Reginald  did  not  misinterpret  her 
silence. 

"  I  have  followed  you  here  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  all  these  long  months  of  misunderstanding. 
Darling,  you  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not }  For 
even  when  I  doubted  you  I  never  ceased  to  love 
you.      I  have  been  loving  you  all  this  time." 

She  was  trembling   from  head  to  foot,  but  he 
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heard  her  whisper  that  she  had  not  known  it ;  that 
she  could  not  beUeve  it. 

'*  I  will  make  you  believe  it  presently,"  was  his 
answer.  "  Dearest,  we  will  talk  of  this  later  on  ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  you  must  tell  me  first — that 
you  will  forgive  me,  and  that  you  can  love  me 
well  enough  to  be  my  wife." 

The  tears  were  falling  fast  now ;  the  revulsion 
was  too  great.  She  had  been  so  broken-hearted, 
so  utterly  desolate,  and  all  the  time,  though  she 
had  not  known  it,  the  blessing  of  his  love  had 
been  hers. 

"  Gloden,  just  one  word,  one  little  word  of  three 
letters,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Do  not  keep  me 
in  suspense,  dear." 

Then  she  tried  to  master  her  strong  emotion, 
and  to  answer  him. 

"  I  thought  you  cared  for  Violet,  and  not  for 
me,"  she  stammered.  "  How  was  I  to  know?  and 
you  were  so  strange  and  different.  I  am  glad 
you  have  told  me  this,  because  it  will  make  it 
easier  to  bear  things."  She  stopped,  and  then 
continued  hurriedly,  "Mr.  Lorimer,  you  know  I 
ought  not  to  marry  you." 

"And  why  not,  dear?  because  you  do  not  love 
me  well  enough  ?  "  But  her  agitation  left  him  in 
no  doubt  of  her  answer. 
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"  Oh  no ;  I  do  not  mean  that.  But  it  cannot 
be  right  for  me  to  do  so.  Your  position  and  mine 
are  so  different,  and  " — her  voice  shaking — "  I  am 
thinking  of  you  more  than  myself." 

"Thank  you,  darling.  This  is  just  what  I 
wanted  to  know."  And  then,  as  the  last  old  man 
pottered  slowly  away,  he  raised  the  little  gloved 
hand  to  his  lips.     "  So  that  is  settled." 

Then  as  she  looked  up,  startled  at  his  triumphant 
tone,  she  saw  that  he  was  regarding  her  with  a 
smile. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  quite  understand  you.  You  think 
•it  is  your  duty  to  refuse  me  for  my  good  ;  but, 
happily,  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  I  think  that 
the  man  whom  you  honour  with  your  love  is  the 
only  man  who  ought  to  be  your  husband,  and  as 
you  are  the  only  girl  in  the  world  whom  I  would 
consent  to  marry,  we  must  just  take  each  other 
and  make  the  best  of  our  circumstances,  unless  " — 
and  here  his  voice  was  a  Httle  serious — "you  tell 
me  that  in  marrying  me  you  will  spoil  your  life." 

"  Oh  no.  How  can  you  think  that  ?  "  And  then 
as  she  looked  up  at  him,  she  said  quite  simply,  in 
her  old  candid  way,  "All  this  time  I  have  been  so 
dreadfully  unhappy.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
that  I  had  lost  your  friendship.  I  could  not  care 
about   anything,   not  even   about   my   work;    and 
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last  night  it  seemed  all  so  paltry  and  miserable. 
I  never  want  to  play  again  in  public." 

"  Gloden,  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  It  will  make 
me  so  happy  if  you  can  tell  me  that  you  will  not 
-really  regret  that." 

"  I  shall  regret  nothing,  now  things  are  right 
between  us,"  was  the  low-toned  answer;  but  he 
^eard  every  word. 

"  You  shall  never  repent  this  concession,"  he 
said  quickly.  "You  shall  have  all  that  I  can 
give  you.  Gloden,  do  you  remember  the  music- 
room  .^  Don't  you  think  the  violin  will  sound 
grandly  there  when  a  certain  young  lady  plays 
4:0  me  in  the  evening  ?  " 

The  blush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  she  gave  him 
a  quick,  shy  look.  Was  it  true,  was  it  really  true, 
•that  her  life  was  to  be  spent  at  Silcote  t  that  one 
day  she  would  be  Reginald's  wife.  He  had  chosen 
her  with  all  her  faults  and  unworthiness,  and  had 
given  her  his  faithful  heart.  In  those  first  sweet 
moments  of  her  happiness,  Gloden  registered  a 
reverent  vow  that,  God  helping,  he  should  never 
.repent  his  choice,  and  that  no  wife  should  be 
more  to  her  husband  than  she  would  strive  to  be, 
and  in  future  years  Gloden  nobly  redeemed  her 
promise. 

"  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  said,  suddenly  starting  up. 
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"  it  is  growing  late,  and  poor  Harvey  will  be  so 
tired  of  wandering  about." 

But  as  Reginald  rose  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
whimsical  smile.  "  Suppose  we  leave  Mr.  Lorimer 
behind  us  ;  "  and  then  he  continued,  "  I  am  going 
to  run  off  with  you  and  Harvey.  I  told  Con-- 
stance  that  if  you  accepted  me,  I  should  bring 
my  sweetheart  back  to  her.  You  and  Constance 
must  be  dear  friends  ;  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
that." 

**  I  have  always  loved  her,"  was  Gloden's  answer  ;. 
and  then  they  went  in  search  of  Harvey. 

Harvey  was  getting  immensely  bored.  He  was. 
staring  hard  at  the  case  of  medals  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  when  he  felt  himself  suddenly 
wheeled  round. 

"  Oh,  you  are  there  at  last,"  he  muttered  in 
rather  a  grumpy  voice,  for  he  was  feeling  tired 
and  hungry. 

"  Look  here,  old  man,"  observed  Reginald,, 
brightly,  *' we  have  always  been  good  friends,, 
haven't  we?  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  your  great 
big  brother  now,  so  just  mind  how  you  behave,, 
youngster." 

For  one  moment  Harvey  got  red  to  his  ears ;. 
then  he  gave  Reginald  a  prodigious  wink.  "Tell 
that    to  the  marines,"  he  said,  and   marched  off 
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at   such    a  pace   that   Reginald   could  not   catch, 
him  up. 

Gloden  was  standing  just  inside  the  chapel,  lost 
in  a  happy  dream,  when  two  arms  nearly  squeezed 
the  breath  out  of  her.  "  Tell  me  quick,  Antelope,, 
before  he  comes,"  panted  Harvey,  "  is  it  only 
chaff,  or  is  something  really  up  between  you  and 
Mr.  Lorimer.?  I  thought  he  was  humbugging  me, 
the  old  rascal." 

Gloden  turned  round  and  looked  tenderly  at 
the  flushed  young  face. 

"  Darling,  are  you  pleased  ?  I  have  promised  to- 
marry  him ;  he  is  so  dear,  Harvey,  and  he  would 
not  let  me  refuse.  Tell  me  that  you  do  not 
mind." 

"  Mind  !  "  observed  Harvey,  scornfully  ;  "  it  is  a 
tipping  bit  of  news.  Come  out  of  the  chapel,. 
Glow;  I  want  to  throw  up  my  cap  and  hurrah. 
You  never  did  a  better  day's  work  than  when  you. 
said  yes  to  that  fellow  ; "  and  then,  with  a  know- 
ing smile,  '*  Didn't  I  tell  you  there  was  no  one  like 
him  }  and  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised.  I  always  knew 
he  was  fond  of  you  ;  but  somehow,  when  he  said 
that  about  being  my  brother,  you  know,  I  just 
thought  it  was  too  good  to  be  true." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

VIOLET   HAS   HER   FOURTH   BRIDESMAID. 

"  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
^  Willingly  than  we  your  lordship." 

Timon  of  Athens. 


ND  so  the  light  of  a  great  and  unexpected 
happiness  had  come  to  Gloden,  and  flooded 
her  woman's  kingdom  with  glory.  The  grey 
"  winter  of  her  discontent "  had  fled  away  before 
the  dawn  of  a  new  spring. 

True  woman  even  in  her  faultiness,  the  old,  old 
story  had  sounded  sweeter  in  her  ear  than  all  the 
plaudits  of  an  admiring  audience,  and  Reginald 
Lorimer's  love  dearer  even  than  the  art  she  had 
prized  so  much. 

When  the  first  overwhelming  moments  had 
passed,  Gloden  took  her  happiness  almost  as 
simply    as   a  child   who,   sitting   by  the   wayside 
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expecting  nothing,  suddenly  finds  her  lap  full  of 
royal  largesse,  and  binds  her  treasure  up  in  the 
wallet  where  she  had  stored  her  dry  crusts.  Gloden 
longed  to  be  alone  with  her  new  joy,  but  Reginald's 
will  was  already  law  to  her.  "  Constance  is  ex- 
pecting us,"  he  had  said,  as  they  walked  down  the 
avenue,  and  she  had  offered  no  objection. 

But  one  thing  she  did  say  as  they  drove  back.. 
They  were  alone,  for  Harvey,  with  a  discretion  far 
beyond  his  years,  had  announced  his  desire  of 
talking  to  the  cabby. 

"There  is  so  much  that  I  want  to  know,"  she- 
had  said  to  him,  "  and  that  you  have  not  told 
me.  Last  night  you  were  so  different,  and  yet 
to-day " 

Then  Reginald  laughed  and  pressed  her  hand. 
"  I  don't  wonder  you  are  puzzled,  darling  ;  but  we 
must  go  into  that  another  time.  Look  here,  I 
was  never  very  clear  about  the  beauties  of  Regent's 
Park.  Supposing  you  undertake  to  point  them- 
out  to  me  to-morrow,  we  will  send  off  Harvey 
to  the  Zoo,  and  have  a  long  talk.  Will  that  suit 
you?" 

And  Gloden  gave  a  satisfied  assent. 

Reginald  always  said  afterwards  that  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  his  life  was  when  he  put 
Gloden's  hand  in  his  sister's.     "  I   want  you  two- 
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to  be  good  friends/'  he  said  simply  ;  and  then  he 
had  stepped  back  and  watched  them. 

Constance  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 
As  usual,  her  behaviour  was  beyond  all  praise.  It 
was  the  perfection  of  art,  because  it  was  thoroughly 
■natural,  and  yet  she  said  the  strangest  thing 
possible  to  Gloden.  For  before  she  kissed  her,  she 
put  her  hands  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  and  looked 
into  the  girl's  eyes. 

**  Gloden  dear,"  she  said  gently,  "you  know  I 
<have  never  wished  this,  but  Reggie  has  proved  to 
me  that  I  am  wrong.  If  you  will  only  make  him 
happy,  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be,  I  will  love 
you  as  a  sister  ought  to  be  loved  ; "  and  then 
she  pressed  her  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her 
warmly. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Con,"  observed  Reginald,  "  I 
really  do  not  see  what  Gloden  is  to  make  of  that 
very  Irish  speech  ;  it  seems  somehow  mixed,  don't 
you  know  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  quite  understand  her,"  returned  Gloden, 
"and  I  think  it  is  so  nice  of  her  to  say  just  what 
she  thinks  ; "  and  then  she  blushed,  and  looked  at 
him  very  sweetly.  "For  of  course  your  sister 
could  not  possibly  have  wished  this  to  happen  ; 
she  knows,  and  every  one  knows,  you  could  have 
•done  so  much  better." 
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But  at  this  deprecatory  speech  Reginald  suddenly 
waxed  dangerous. 

"  Gloden,"  he  said,  with  assumed  sternness,  "  we 
have  been  engaged  exactly  an  hour  and  a  quarter  " 
— and  here  he  looked  at  his  watch — "therefore  I 
ihave  a  right  to  give  you  this  hint :  that  if  you  ever 
say  or  imply  a  word  against  my  future  wife,  I 
shall  resent  it  as  a  personal  insult.  No  one,  not 
even  Constance,  shall  say  in  my  hearing  that  my 
sweetheart  is  not  perfect." 

And  after  this  embarrassing  speech,  Constance, 
in  pity  for  Gloden,  took  her  away. 

But  when  they  were  safely  shut  up  in  Mrs. 
Wyndham's  room,  Gloden  looked  at  her  a  little 
pathetically. 

"  You  know  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  said  plead- 
ingly ;  "he  would  not  let  me  refuse  him.  But  of 
■course  I  am  not  the  right  person  for  him  to  marry  ; 
do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  ?  "  and  then  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "You  are  his  sister,  and 
will  understand.  How  is  any  girl  to  help  loving 
him,  when  he  is  so  good  ?  " 

"  Dear  Gloden,  I  like  to  hear  you  say  that  about 
my  Reggie." 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  it  when  he  has  given 
me  his  love,  and  is  sacrificing  his  worldly  interest 
for  my  sake  ?     But  he  is  too  noble  to  care  for  such 
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things.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me  just 
now  ? — that  I  was  the  only  girl  in  the  world  he 
would  consent  to  marry ;  and  after  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said." 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  That  was  what  I  felt.  He  was  so  above  all' 
these  petty  considerations  that  one  lost  sight  of 
them  too,  and  only  the  real  thing  remained.  Every- 
thing was  quite  simple  then  ; "  and  Gloden  turned 
to  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

At  that  moment  Constance  felt  that  her  brother's 
choice  was  justified.  '*  I  am  sure  that  Reg  was 
right,  dear,  and  that  you  will  make  him  very 
happy,"  she  said,  kissing  the  glowing  cheek  ;  and 
then,  after  a  little  more  talk,  she  left  Gloden  and 
went  in  search  of  Reginald. 

He  was  walking  rather  restlessly  up  and  dowr^ 
the  long  drawing-room,  looking  eagerly  at  the 
door.     When  he  saw  Constance  he  stopped. 

*'  Where  is  Gloden  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  have  scarcely 
seen  her." 

Then  Mrs.  Wyndham  smiled  at  his  impatient 
tone.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been 
engaged,  but  she  had  never  seen  him  quite  under 
this  aspect  before. 

"  I  will  send  her  down  to  you  directly ;  but  she 
begged  me  to  leave  her  alone  for  a  i^^N  minutes."" 
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And  then  she  came  closer  to  him.  "  Reg,  she  is 
charming ;  I  am  not  a  bit  sorry  now,  and  she 
loves  you  dearly." 

"  I  think  she  does,  Con,"  he  said  simply  ;  and 
then  he  added,  as  though  by  an  after-thought, 
"She  can't  help  it,  you  see,  when  I  have  been 
caring  for  her  all  this  time." 

"  Yes,  Reg  dear,  I  see  all  that  now,  and  you 
must  both  forgive  me  for  not  being  glad  at  first; " 
and  then  she  looked  up  laughingly  at  him.  "  She 
will  not  mind  being  a  stepmother,  Reggie  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  we  either  of  us  thought  of 
Tottie,"  he  returned,  rather  conscience-stricken. 
"You  shall  bring  her  down  presently,  but  I  must 
have  Gloden  to  myself  a  little." 

And  at  this  strong  hint,  Constance  with  much 
tact  withdrew,  and  the  next  minute  Gloden  entered. 

As  he  went  towards  her  she  involuntarily  paused; 
the  thought  of  their  last  meeting  in  this  room 
came  suddenly  to  her  mind,  and  as  she  looked  at 
him  there  was  a  shadow  in  the  deep  grey  eyes. 

He  saw  it  at  once,  and  with  a  movement  of  sud- 
den tenderness  he  took  her  face  between  his  hands 
and  looked  at  it  a  moment.  "  Darling,"  he  said, 
"  I  can  read  your  thoughts.  You  will  never  be  able 
to  hide  anything  from  me  again  ;  I  have  the  right 
key  now  ; "  and  he  kissed  her. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  as  they  were  standing" 
together  by  the  window,  he  said  to  her — 

"  Gloden,  do  you  know  I  had  quite  forgotten 
Tottie,  and  Constance  reminded  me.  Should  you 
like  to  see  her,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  Tottie  is 
such  a  darling,  and  I  have  always  been  so  fond 
of  her,  but  she  will  be  all  the  dearer  to  me 
now." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  very  low 
tone,  but  he  heard  them,  and  pressed  her  closer 
to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  dearest ;  I  know  how  good  you 
will  be  to  her  ; "  and  he  was  about  to  ring  the  bell, 
when  Tottie  peeped  at  them  between  the  curtains 
with  a  roguish  smile. 

"  Nursey  told  me  Miss  Carrick  was  here,"  she 
began,  in  her  small  voice ;  and  then  she  bounded, 
across  the  room  and  flung  herself  with  friendly 
force  against  Gloden. 

Reginald  thought  the  pale  pink  smock  and 
dark  rippling  curls  looked  well  against  the  grey 
dress.  There  were  tears  in  Gloden's  eyes  as  she 
lifted  the  child  on  her  lap,  and  kissed  the  firm, 
round  cheek. 

"  Tottie  dear,  we  must  love  each  other  very 
much,"  she  whispered  in  the  child's  ear. 
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Tottie  put  her  head  on  one  side  and  reflected, 
like  a  bright-eyed  bird  waiting  for  crumbs. 

"  I  love  you  very  much,  I  do,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  'cos  you  are  pretty.  Does  dad  think  you  pretty  ?  " 
she  continued  calmly. 

At  this  embarrassing  question,  Gloden  looked 
somewhat  taken  aback ;  but  Reginald  was  quite 
ready  with  his  answer. 

**  Yes,  Tottie,  he  does  ;  he  thinks  it  the  best  and 
the  sweetest  face  in  the  world.  And  now  listen  to 
me  a  moment,  my  pet.  How  would  you  like  your 
dear  Miss  Carrick  to  live  with  us,  and  take  care  of 
dad  and  Tottie  ?  " 

"  Will  she  come  soon,  very,  very  soon  ? "  and 
Tottie  squeezed  Gloden's  neck  with  much  affec- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  Tottie,  I  think  she  will  " — rather  gravely 
— "for  she  knows  how  much  we  both  want  her, 
and  you  must  be  very  good  to  her." 

"  Please  do  not  tell  her  any  more,"  implored 
Gloden,  whose  cheeks  were  burning ;  "  she  is  too 
young  to  understand." 

But  Tottie  was  tolerably  sharp-witted.  "  If  you 
live  with  us,  you  will  ask  dad  to  buy  my  new 
baby,  won't  you  ?  "  she  urged,  and  she  enforced 
this  observation  by  taking  Gloden's  chin  in  her 
chubby  hand.     "  Dad  did  say  he  would  buy  a  new 
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baby,  but  he  forgot,  he  did  ;"  and  this  babyish 
appeal  went  straight  to  Gloden's  heart. 

"  Did  he  forget?  Never  mind,  my  darling.  You 
shall  have  your  new  baby  to-morrow.  Will  you  let 
me  choose  it  for  her  ?  " 

And  as  he  heard  this,  Reginald's  eyes  brightened. 
"We  will  choose  it  together,  dear,"  he  said,  stooping 
over  her,  and  his  lips  touched  the  soft  brown  hair. 
Car  might  be  quite  happy  about  her  little  girl,  he 
thought.  Gloden  would  be  a  loving  step-mother. 
And  Constance,  who  entered  that  moment  with 
Harvey,  felt  infinitely  touched  at  the  little  tableau. 

"It  looked  so  sweet,"  she  said  to  her  husband 
afterwards.  "Tottie  was  nestling  with  her  curls 
against  Gloden's  cheek,  and  Reggie  was  leaning 
over  them  both  and  looking  so  happy.  But  I 
could  not  help  crying  a  little  when  I  thought  of 
dear  Car." 

But  Mr.  Wyndham  wisely  made  no  response  to 
this.  Lady  Car's  successor  would  be  a  far  happier 
woman,  he  thought.  Reginald  had  chosen  his 
second  wife  by  the  laws  of  natural  selection,  simply 
because  he  loved  her,  and  no  painstaking  and 
affectionate  sister  had  made  or  marred  the  match. 
The  young  squire  of  Silcote  had  broken  through 
the  prejudices  of  his  narrow  little  world  when  he 
-offered  his  hand  and  heart  to  Reuben  Carrick's 
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niece,  but   he   always   spoke    of  it   as    the   most 
sensible  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

"  Now  I  shall  have  my  fourth  bridesmaid,"  were 
Violet's  first  words  when  Felix  Hamerton  brought 
down  the  news  of  the  engagement  to  the  Gate 
House.  "  Felix,  are  you  pleased  about  this  ?  I 
always  knew  that  Reginald  cared  for  her,  only 
they  would  go  on  making  each  other  miserable, 
after  the  approved  three-volume  fashion." 

But  she  need  hardly  have  asked  the  question,  for 
there  was  an  expression  of  quiet  satisfaction  on 
Felix's  face. 

*'  I  am  very  glad.  I  think  Reg  will  be  almost  as 
happy  as  we  shall  be,  Violet,  and  I  need  say  no 
more  than  that."  For  not  even  to  Violet  would 
Felix  hint  his  profound  conviction  that  Reginald 
was  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  So  you  are  to  be  the  squire's  lady,  my  lass  } " 
was  Reuben  Carrick's  first  speech  to  Gloden,  when 
she  came  down  to  Grantham  with  her  bridesmaid's 
finery  in  her  trunk  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding. 

The  Wyndhams  and  Felix  and  his  best  man 
were  all  at  the  Hall,  and  Harvey,  who  had  an 
exeat,  was  with  them  ;  but  Gloden,  by  her  own 
choice,  had  gone  to  Market  Street. 

Reuben  Carrick's  face  was  beaming  as  he  put 
his  hands  on  his  niece's  shoulders,  but  his  voice 
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shook  with  suppressed  emotion,  "Ay,  but  Nat 
would  have  been  fine  and  proud  to  have  seen  this 
day." 

*'  Maybe  he  sees  it,  Reuben,"  returned  Clemency, 
in  her  quiet  voice.  But  she  said  no  more  until  she 
and  Gloden  were  alone  together. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Clemency,  are  you  really  glad 
about  this  ? "  asked  Gloden,  as  she  knelt  down 
beside  Clemency's  chair  and  looked  at  the  mild, 
motherly  face. 

"Ay,  that  I  am,  dearie.  The  squire  is  an 
honest  man,  and  he  has  a  big  heart.  That  is  what 
I  look  at  more  than  at  the  fine  house  and  the 
land  that  your  uncle  thinks  so  much  of.  He  is 
quite  uplifted  about  your  marriage,  Gloden.  He 
was  as  pleased  as  a  child  when  your  letter  came. 
'  Nat's  girl  is  to  be  the  squire's  lady  !  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  Clem  ? '  and  he  brought  down 
his  hand  like  a  sledge-hammer  on  the  table,  and 
made  Griff  bark.  '  She  will  live  at  the  Hall,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  Harvey  will  live  there 
too.' " 

"  Shall  you  mind  that  very  much,  Aunt  Clem- 
ency ?  Reginald  is  so  good  ;  he  said  at  once  that 
it  should  be  Harvey's  home  too.  But  somehow, 
when  we  talked  it  over  together,  Harvey  and  I,  we 
felt  we  should  be  treating  you  and  Uncle  Reuben 
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50  badly.  You  have  been  so  dear  and  kind  to  us 
both." 

Then  Clemency  straightened  herself  in  her 
•chair,  and  a  little  flush  came  to  her  face. 

"  Now  don't  you  be  itaking  notions  in  your 
head,  Gloden,  and  spoiling  things.  Reuben  and  I 
are  sensible  people,  and  we  never  imagined  we 
should  get  the  moon  by  howling  at  it,  after  some 
folks'  fashion.  Old  people  ought  not  to  be  like 
fractious  children.  Harvey  is  our  boy,  and  he 
will  be  our  boy  still,  whether  he  lives  at  the  Hall 
or  bides  with  us  in  Market  Street,  and  he  will 
always  be  as  welcome  to  us  as  flowers  in  spring  ; 
but  your  uncle  and  I  will  part  with  him  gladly  for 
his  own  good." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Clemency,  do  you  really  mean  it  t " 
•and  Gloden  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  Her  one 
anxiety  would  be  set  at  rest. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it ;  and  Reuben  means  it  too. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me  only  last 
night  ?  *  We  shall  have  to  let  the  lad  go,  Clem  ; 
but  I  doubt  you  will  have  a  bit  of  fretting  after 
him.  He  is  a  cut  above  Market  Street.  His 
mother  was  an  aristocrat,  and  the  children  take 
after  her ;  they  hold  their  heads  high.  Harvey 
will  live  at  the  Hall  with  his  sister,  and  he  will 
dde  the  squire's  horses,  and  go  to  Oxford,  and  be 
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as  happy  as  a  king  ;  but  he  won't  change  to  us — 
he  will  never  forget  the  Aunt  Clem  who  nursed 
him  like  a  mother,  and  maybe  saved  his  life.' 
These  were  your  uncle's  words,  though  I  don't 
hold  with  them  myself." 

"  But  I  do ;  and  Uncle  Reuben  is  right.  Dear,, 
dear  Aunt  Clemency,  do  you  think  we  shall  ever 
forget  your  goodness  to  us  ? "  and  Gloden  threw 
her  arms  round  the  thin  little  figure.  "Harvey 
says  he  will  be  your  own  boy  always  ;  and  as  for 
me,  do  I  not  owe  my  happiness  to  you  ?  If  you 
had  not  taken  us  in  when  father  died,  I  should 
never  have  seen  my  Reginald." 

"  Maybe  that  is  true,"  returned  Clemency, 
wiping  her  eyes,  for  her  tender  heart  was  much 
moved  by  this  speech.  "  But,  Gloden  my  dear, 
here  we  are  chattering  on,  and  I  have  never  asked 
you  when  the  wedding  is  to  be." 

**Not  until  the  end  of  August,  Aunt  Clem  ;  but 
it  is  June  now,  and  it  is  to  be  from  Hyde  Park 
Gate.  Mrs.  Wyndham  is  so  kind.  I  am  to  give 
up  my  rooms  and  go  to  her  at  once,  because  she- 
says  Reginald  will  be  able  to  see  me  more  easily.. 
Oh,  she  is  so  good,  so  dear  and  loving.  She  will 
choose  all  my  things  for  me,  because  she  says  she 
knows  Reginald's  taste ;  and  when  I  told  her 
what    Uncle    Reuben   had   promised    me  for   my 
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■outfit,  she  was  quite  delighted  with  his  generosity. 
And  oh,  Aunt  Clem" — and  here  Gloden's  voice 
was  a  little  breathless — "  can  you  guess  what 
Reginald  has  promised  for  his  wedding  present  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it  will  be  diamonds,  Gloden  my  dear  " 
— in  a  voice  full  of  awe. 

"  Diamonds  ?  Oh  no  " — a  '  little  disdainfully — 
"  but  I  am  to  have  some  of  Lady  Car's  jewels,  I 
believe.  No ;  it  is  a  real  Stradivarius  violin." 
As  Clemency  looked  perplexed,  "  It  is  worth  more 
■than  a  thousand  pounds,  and  he  has  had  it  ever 
so  long,  and  it  is  being  polished  up,  and  I  am  to 
play  it  first  to  him  on  my  wedding-day.  Isn't 
that  glorious,  Aunt  Clemency  ?  " 

But  Clemency,  in  her  inmost  thoughts,  would 
have  preferred  diamonds. 

"Aunt  Clemency  was  not  a  bit  enthusiastic 
about  my  Stradivarius,"  she  said  the  next  evening, 
as  she  and  Reginald  were  walking  across  Silcote 
Park. 

She  was  still  in  her  bridesmaid's  dress,  a  pale 
pink  that  exactly  suited  her  complexion,  and 
Reginald  had  refused  to  allow  her  to  change  it. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  had  just  driven  away 
from  the  Gate  House ;  and  Reginald,  after  flinging 
the  inevitable  old  shoe  after  them,  had  coaxed 
Gloden  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him. 
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"Of  course  not,  you  silly  child,"  was  Reginald's 
teasing  response  to  this;  "who  except  you  and 
your  friend  Boski  would  care  for  an  old  violin 
that  belonged  to  my  grandfather  ?  Gloden,"  he 
went  on,  linking  his  arm  in  hers  as  they  strolled 
across  a  Httle  sunny  glade,  "  I  want  you  to  come 
up  to-morrow  and  see  the  things  I  am  putting 
aside  for  Tottie — Sybil,  as  we  ought  to  call  her. 
Constance  and  I  have  been  making  a  division, 
and  Mrs.  Lorimer  will  have  her  share." 

"  Oh  no  ;  let  Tottie  have  them  all,"  she  pleaded 
in  rather  a  distressed  voice. 

But  he  shook  his  head  obstinately.  "  There  are 
plenty  for  both.  My  wife  must  not  disgrace  me 
at  the  county  balls,  and  you  have  no  idea  what  a 
blaze  some  of  our  grande  dames  make  on  these 
occasions.  My  Gloden  must  queen  it  with  them. 
Why  do  you  look  so  grave,  sweetheart?  Don't 
you  know  yet  that  I  love  to  give  you  things  ? " 

"  You  are  giving  me  everything,"  she  returned 
in  a  low  voice,  "  and  it  is  too  much ;  it  almost 
overwhelms  me.  Reginald,  I  want  you  to  forget 
what  I  once  said  in  my  old  rebellious  days,  that 
I  cared  for  luxury  and  all  that.  I  want  nothing. 
I  shall  never  want  anything  but  your  love,  yours 
and  Tottie's." 

There  was  a  passionate  insistence  in  her  voice^ 
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as  though  she  were  appealing  against  his  lavish 
generosity,  and  her  agitation  and  excitement  lent 
a  new  beauty  to  her  face. 

"Darling,"  he  said  quietly,"!  know  what  you 
mean,  but  you  must  not  deprive  me  of  my  greatest 
pleasure  ;  and  remember  that  you  are  giving  me 
a  priceless  gift  yourself.  Now  come  and  play  to 
me ;  no  one  will  hear  us,  not  even  the  servants  ; 
and  Constance  will  not  be  back  for  half  an  hour." 

And  as  usual  he  had  his  way  ;  and  presently 
through  the  long  music-room  there  floated  the 
sweet  plaintive  notes  of  the  violin,  and  Reginald, 
leaning  against  the  farthest  window,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  entrancing  melody. 

And  Gloden  played  as  she  had  never  played  in 
her  life  before ;  and  beyond  her  lay  the  green 
park  in  the  evening  sunshine,  and  before  her  the 
glorious  room  that  had  been  Lady  Car's  creation. 

And  she  was  to  be  mistress  of  it  all,  and  these 
lordly  possessions  were  to  be  hers.  And  then  she 
glanced  at  the  slight,  fair-haired  man  leaning  in- 
dolently against  the  window,  and  her  lip  suddenly 
quivered. 

He  was  hers  too,  this  simple,  kindly  Reginald, 
with  his  big  honest  heart  and  his  loyal  chivalrous 
devotion.  Slowly  the  melody  changed  into  a 
solemn  sweet  recitation,  and  the  old  familiar  strain 
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from  Ruth  was  wafted  through  the  room,  "  God 
do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ought  but  death 
part  thee  and  me  ; "  and  as  she  played  this,  the 
tears  were  running  down  Gloden's  face. 

***** 

And  so  her  good  things  came  to  Gloden  Carrick. 
In  the  old  Greek  myth,  as  later  writers  relate. 
Pandora  received  her  box  stored  with  the  gifts 
and  blessings  of  all  the  gods. 

There  are  different  versions  of  the  story.  Some 
say  the  box  contained  all  human  ills,  and  that 
when  it  was  opened  they  escaped  and  spread 
over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  remaining ;  others, 
that  only  winged  blessing  took  flight. 

The  mythological  drama  is  enacted  in  most 
women's  lives,  since  the  day  when  the  first  woman 
Pandora,  the  all-gifted,  came  down  from  Zeus  ; 
still  from  the  opened  box  come  winged  blessings 
to  fertilize  and  enrich  other  lives,  and  always,  even 
in  the  poorest  lot,  Hope  with  her  seraph  face 
lurks  at  the  bottom. 


THE   END. 
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